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ESSAYS 

MORAL  AND  ENTERTAINING. 


ON  AN  ACTIVE  AND  ON  A  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFF, 
AND  WHEN  AND  WHY  THE  ONE  OUGHT  TO  BE 
PREFERRED  BEFORE  THE  OTHER. — (CONTINUED.) 

WE  have  prosecuted  our  inquisition  into  a  con 
templative  life,  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  what  it 
cannot  mean,  what  fruit  it  "may  bear,  and  what  fruit 
it  can  never  bear,  far  enough  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  as  strict  an  enquiry  into  the  na 
ture  and  function  of  that  active  life  that  we  would 
have  preferred  before  it ;  of  which  we  can  hardly 
take  a  view,  without  frequent  reflections  upon  the 
defects  which  are  inseparable  from  the  other,  and 
the  benefits  that  must  necessarily  attend  or  accom 
pany  this.  The  first  and  the  greatest  objection 
that  is  made  against  it,  is  the  perpetual  tempta 
tions  it  exposes  a  man  to,  and  the  great  difficulty 
to  preserve  innocence  in  the  pursuit  of  a  busy  and 
solicitous  life ;  that  the  industry  of  it  is  common- 
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ly  founded  upon  ambition,  which,  how  proud  and 
insolent  soever  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  stoops  to  the 
basest  offices,  to  the  most  sordid  applications  of 
flattery,  to  the  grossest  and  most  uningenuous  im 
portunities  of  the  most  worthless  men,  if  they  are 
able  to  contribute  to  his  preferment.  If  activity 
be  not  transported  with  this  vice,  which  by  the 
way  may  be  industrious  and  innocent  too,  and  is 
naturally  rather  a  spur  to  virtuous  designs,  than  an 
incitation  to  low  and  vile  thoughts,  it  is  still  sub 
servient  to  some  other  as  corrupt  an  end ;  it  pro 
ceeds  from  covetousness,  a  love  of  money,  and  de 
sire  to  be  rich,  which  is  a  passion  of  that  unlimit 
ed  and  insatiable  extent,  that  it  devours  all  that  is 
in  its  way,  and  yields  to  all  dishonourable  conde 
scensions  that  it  may  devour,  and  is  always  unre 
strained  from  any  prescription  of  decency  and  ge 
nerosity,  or  by  the  most  severe  rules  of  justice  it 
self.  Should  this  restless  inclination  to  action  take 
up  its  habitation  in  a  mind  so  rarely  fortified  by 
the  principles  of  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  corrupt 
ed  by  those  predominant  passions  which  work  upon 
vulgar  constitutions;  whose  ambition  is  to  be  great 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  may  be  able  to 
make  other  men  good,  and  to  suppress  the  infec 
tious  vices  of  the  age ;  who  hath  no  other  appetite 
of  money  than  that  he  may  dispose  it  to  charitable 
and  generous  purposes ;  it  will  still  be  liable,  even 
from  the  contagion  of  l3:2  company,  from  which  it 
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cannot  be  severed,  to  impressions  of  vanity  and  le 
vity  and  incogitancy,  which  usher  the  way  to  other 
temptations,  at  least  introduce  an  inquietude  into 
a  mind  well  prepared  against  more  violent  invasions. 
And  if  a  man  under  all  these  assaults,  and  in  all 
these  conflicts,  remains  unhurt,  retains  the  vigour 
and  beauty  of  his  integrity,  which  will  be  no  less 
than  a  miraculous  preservation  in  this  pursuit,  it 
is  yet  much  more  than  an  even  wager  that  the 
very  fame  and  reputation  of  his  virtue  and  inno 
cence  may  raise  such  a  storm  of  envy  and  malice 
in  the  breasts  of  unrighteous  men,  as  may  oppress 
him  in  the  noblest  attempt,  and  utterly  destroy  him 
in  the  safest  port,  and  leave  his  good  name  and  me 
mory  torn  with  as  many  ghastly  wounds,  as  his 
body  or  his  fortune :  to  which  shall  be  only  added, 
that  history  or  experience  hath  transmitted  the  me 
mory  of  very  few  men  to  us  who  have  been  notori 
ously  prosperous  in  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
and  long  possessed  that  station,  whose  characters 
have  not  retained  the  mention  of  some  extraordi 
nary  vice  or  infirmity,  as  well  as  of  many  notable 
virtues,  as  if  those  strong  flights  could  not  be  made 
without  the  assistance  of  some  iniquity.  Whereas 
the  contemplative  life  is  secure  from  all  those  or 
the  like  waves  and  billows ;  that  retreat  enjoys  a 
perpetual  calm;  the  contemplative  man  is  never 
disturbed  with  ambition,  because  he  knows  not 
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what  it  is,  otherwise  than  in  books,  which  hath  sup 
plied  him  with  antidotes  against  that  poison;  he  is 
superior  to  any  temptation  from  the  love  of  money, 
because  he  needs  it  not,  nor  knows  what  to  do  with 
it  if  he  had  it :  he  hath  in  the  dark  volumes  of  phi 
losophers  made  a  discovery  of  that  heap  of  passions 
and  appetites,  which  lie  in  wait  to  assault  human 
nature  in  all  the  several  functions  of  life  and  insults 
of  fortune ;  and  when  he  discerns  the  strong  oppo 
sition  made,  and  the  glorious  conquests  obtained  by 
those  heathen  philosophers,  by  the  mere  supplies 
which  reason  and  their  natural  faculties  suggested 
to  them,  he  then  considers  what  other  advantages 
he  hath  from  Christianity,  which  enables  him  at 
once  to  despise  and  laugh  at  the  provocations,  with 
out  any  exaltation  in  the  triumph. 

Let  this  privation  of  understanding  go  for  wis 
dom,  and  this  stupid  absence  of  guilt  stand  for 
uprightness,  yet  it  complies  not  with  the  obliga 
tion  and  end  of  the  creation  of  man,  who  is  not 
sent  into  the  world  only  to  have  a  being,  to  breathe 
till  nature  extinguished!  that  breath,  and  reduces 
that  miserable  creature  to  the  nothing  he  was  be 
fore  :  he  is  sent  upon  an  errand,  and  to  do  the  busi 
ness  of  life ;  he  hath  faculties  given  him  to  judge 
between  good  and  evil,  to  cherish  and  foment  the 
first  motions  he  feels  towards  the  one,  and  to  sub 
due  the  first  temptations  to  the  other ;  he  hath  not 
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acted  his  part  in  doing  no  harm:  his  duty  is  not 
only  to  do  good  -and  to  be  innocent  himself,  but  to 
propagate  virtue,  and  to  make  others  better  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  Indeed,  an  absence  of 
folly  is  the  first  hopeful  prologue  towards  the  ob~ 
taining  wisdom ;  yet  he  shall  never  be  wise  who 
knows  not  what  folly  is,  nor,  it  may  be,  commend- 
ably  and  judiciously  honest,  without  having  ta 
ken  some  view  of  the  quarters  of  iniquity :  since 
true  virtue  pre-supposeth  an  election,  a  declining 
somewhat  that  is  ill,  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
what  is  good.  Our  senses  are  given  us  to  judge 
by,  and  have  their  proper  objects,  which  they  are 
the  sole  judges  of;  nor  is  it  lawful  to  imprison 
those  senses,  that  they  may  not  be  conversant  with 
their  objects,  nor  to  abate  their  edge,  and  extin 
guish  theacuteness,  which  is  the  perfectionof  them, 
lest  their  objects,  how  natural  and  proper  soever, 
may  have  some  operation  upon  them  to  their  pre 
judice  :  a  man  may  hear  too  much,  and  see  more 
than  he  hath  a  mind  to  see,  but  no  man  ever  saw 
too  well,  or  heard  too  well ;  and  no  sense  was 
ever  reformed  by  being  deprived  of  its  object,  from 
the  malignity  whereof  he  hath  other  guards  and 
remedies  to  secure  him.  A  man  would  deserve 
little  comfort  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  that  is 
to  come,  who  would  chuse  to  be  blind,  that  he 
may  be  without  those  strugglings  which  some  beau* 
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tiful  objects  may  raise  or  kindle  within  him ;  when 
a  chaste  eye  hath  a  brightness  about  it,  that  dispels 
and  disperses  those  rays  which  would  dazzle  and 
perplex  it ;  and  the  unnatural  attempt  to  extin 
guish  a  sense  or  passion,  rather  than  to  subdue  it, 
is  usually  rewarded  by  the  prevalence  of  a  grosser 
temptation:  and  the  lasciviousness  that  could  not 
get  entrance  at  the  eye,  makes  a  breach  into  the 
ear  in  loose  and  effeminate  tunes,  and  kindles  and 
fans  all  those  desires  into  a  flame,  that  the  nobler 
sense  would  have  resisted.  To  be  without  wishes, 
or  without  appetite,  is  the  property  of  a  carcase, 
not  of  a  man  ;  who  is  not  more  a  reasonable,  than 
an  active  creature ;  whose  first  testimony  that  he 
hath  a  soul,  is  the  noise  he  makes ;  and  there  can 
not  be  a  worse  omen  in  the  birth  of  any  child, 
than  its  silence;  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that 
those  instances  only  might  condemn  people  to  a 
contemplative  life,  into  widen  silence  is  the  prin 
cipal  ingredient,  and  should  be  taken  for  the  best 
prognostic.  The  world  is  a  field,  in  which  man 
is  to  learn  and  to  labour  to  be  wise  and  to  be  va 
liant,  that  he  may  have  foresight  and  courage 
enough  to  encounter  and  subdue  temptations,  not 
to  hope  to  fly  from  them ;  at  least  not  to  fly  out 
of  the  field,  or  farther  than  to  recover  breath  to 
renew  and  continue  the  contention  :  they  who  pre 
scribe  famine  to  correct  the  luxury  of  the  appetite, 
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and  opening  all  the  veins  in  the  body  to  subdue  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  have  found  a  remedy  that  God 
never  thought  of,  and  for  the  cure  whereof  nature 
hath  laid  in  a  stock  of  temperance  and  moderation, 
if  it  be  carefully  applied.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  and 
is  most  produced  and  nourished  in  vulgar  minds, 
that  a  man  can  shut  himself  up  from  approaching 
any  vice,  or  shut  out  any  vice  from  approaching 
him,  except  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  grave ;  that 
struggle  and  contention  must  last  as  long  as  the 
world  lasts,  let  the  scene  lie  where  it  will ;  and  he 
who  basely  declines  the  campaign,  that  he  may  lie 
concealed  and  secure  in  a  garrison  town,  meets 
with  the  same  or  greater  dangers  from  the  sickness, 
disease  and  mutinies,  which  naturally  accompany 
those  retreats,  than  he  would  have  encountered  in 
the  thickest  vollies  of  the  field;  and  may  properly 
enough  be  compared  to  that  wary  people,  who, 
conscious  to  themselves  of  that  want  of  courage 
and  resolution  that  is  necessary  to  resist  the  devil, 
and  to  make  him  fly  from  them,  chuse  rather  to 
fly  from  him,  and  hide  themselves  in  monasteries 
and  places  of  solitude,  and  make  vows  of  silence, 
that  he  may  take  no  advantage  of  their  words  ; 
and  that  they  may  be  chaste,  besides  their  vows, 
avoid  the  company  of  all  women  ;  and  vow  povert}', 
that  they  may  be  without  ambition  :  whereas  the 
devil  is  commonly  too  hard  for  them  in  those  dull 
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speculations,  and  suggests  thoughts  to  them  as  full 
of  wickedness,  as  the  worst  actions  can  be;  and 
infuses  a  drowsiness  and  sottishness  into  their  souls, 
a  stupidity  and  lethargy  into  their  understandings, 
that  is  more  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  their  bo 
dies  and  their  souls,  than  all  their  wanderings  in 
the  world  could  probably  have  proved. 

The  busy  and  industrious  man  hath  still  the 
light  about  him,  his  vices  and  his  virtues  are  equal 
ly  conspicuous;  and  it  is  no  small  or  ineffectual  pro 
vocation  to  the  amendment  of  life,  to  find  that  his 
manners  are  taken  notice  of  by  all  men,  and  con 
demned  by  most ;  which  is  a  wholesome  mortifica 
tion  :  his  wisdom  and  his  piety  make  a  greater  and 
a  better  noise,  and  shine  brightly  in  the  view  and 
to  the  benefit  and  information  of  good  men,  who 
delight  to  dress  themselves  in  his  glass,  and  trans 
cribe  his  manners  into  their  own.  He  doth  not 
only  plant  and  cultivate  the  principles  of  industry, 
magnanimity,  and  all  heroical  virtues  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  mends  and  improves  the  soil  where 
they  should  grow,  by  gentle  and  civil  cautions  and 
animadversions ;  and  he  very  often  lives  to  see  the 
harvest  and  very  good  fruits  gathered  from  his 
husbandry,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  church  and 
state.  He  reads  lectures,  and  gets  children  after 
he  is  dead  by  the  propagation  of  his  principles  and 
his  counsels,  and  the  communication  of  his  actions. 
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and  in  the  justice  that  is  paid  to  his  memory.  If 
these  flowers  grow  in  the  garden  of  contemplation, 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  those  flowers  which  pros 
per  only  in  the  night,  and  disappear  and  close  their 
leaves  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  We  have  very  little 
testimony,  very  few  records,  of  any  notable  fruit 
gathered  from  this  dry  tree  of  solitude  ;  that  their 
counsels  have  contributed  much  to  that  wisdom, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  virtuous  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world;  and  the  speculations  which 
some  of  those  pious  men  have  produced  towards 
our  journey  to  the  next,  a  wise  preparation  for 
which  is  the  most  necessary  business  of  this  life ; 
without  the  least  purpose  to  undervalue  the  pains 
they  have  taken,  and  for  which  they  deserve  great 
thanks,  we  may  say,  that  even  in  that  exercise, 
and  to  the  purposes  they  design,  the  prescriptions 
for  living  well  and  profitably  for  ourselves  and 
others,  and  of  dying  well  for  our  own  salvation  and 
the  example  of  others,  the  clear  resolutions  of 
weighty  doubts,  and  the  folly  of  those  doubts  which 
arise  from  the  impotence  of  the  understanding; 
the  advice  and  determinations  which  we  have  re 
ceived  from  the  piety  and  industry  of  those  who 
have  been  very  conversant  in  the  world,  and  much 
entangled  in  the  affairs  and  transactions  thereof, 
have  another  kind  of  sap  and  nourishment,  carry 
in  them  another  kind  of  conviction  of  the  under- 
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standing,  and  find  another  kind  of  irresistibleness 
from  the  affections  and  from  the  will,  than  the  la 
boured  conceptions  of  those  collegiate  and  monas 
tic  persons ;  from  whom  we  may  as  reasonably  ex 
pect  to  receive  the  news  of  the  court,  as  the  most 
refined  notions  of  any  science;  which  can  only 
spring,  as  to  use  and  application,  from  frequent  ex 
perience  and  solid  observation,  and  from  finding 
ourselves  often  deceived ;  which  is  a  part  of  learn 
ing  the  other  classis  of  men  are  very  rarely  versed 
in, 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  who  are  embark 
ed  in  the  agitations  of  the  world,  obliged  to  attend 
and  be  present  in  the  throngs  and  crowds  of  courts, 
to  sustain  the  burthens  of  great  offices  and  employ 
ments,  or  the  envy  and  murmurs  of  being  without 
them,  or  seeing  other  men  possessed  of  them,  who 
they  think  are  in  merit  inferior  to  themselves,  which 
make  them  complain  of  the  justice  of  princes,  and 
of  the  providence  of  God  himself:  I  say,  these  men, 
and  all  who  would  be  in  the  rank  of  these  men, 
who  have  a  witter  prospect  of  good  and  evil,  see 
the  pleasant  baits  and  temptations,  and  the  grosser 
traps  and  gins  that  are  laid  to  catch  and  surprise 
the  several  affections  and  appetites  of  idle  and  dis 
solute  men;  and  therefore  probably  more  of  them 
may  be  seized  upon  and  corrupted  by  such  allure 
ments,  than  can  be  debauched  in  cloisters  and  inclo- 
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sures,  which  are  without  such  prospects.  But  it  is  a 
very  great  error  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  this 
exorbitancy  in  their  inclinations,  this  depravedness 
of  their  judgment,  or  corruption  of  their  manners 
with  what  vice  soever,  is  the  product  of  that  course 
of  life  which  they  have  addicted  themselves  to : 
whereas  the  course  of  life  they  have  chosen  is  in 
nocent  and  honourable,  and  only  can  be  effectually 
prosecuted  by  excellent,  at  least  well-qualified  per 
sons  ;  and  the  vices  which  commonly  first  or  last 
make  them  unsuccessful  in  it,  proceed  from  the 
.corruption  and  wickedness  in  their  own  nature, 
and  which  would  break  out  with  equal  venom  in 
any  condition  of  life  or  in  any  profession ;  the 
malignity  is  in  the  man,  brought  with  him,  not 
found  by  him  in  the  air  in  which  he  lives.  He 
who  is  of  licentious  manners  in  a  court,  would  with 
less  cleanliness  practise  the  like  or  as  bad  excesses 
in  a  convent;  and  he  who  is  corrupt  upon  the 
bench,  and  receives  bribes  in  cases  of  judicatory, 
would  be  as  dishonest  if  he  were  a  friar :  he  would 
corrupt  women  in  his  chair  of  confession ;  and  give 
absolution  in  the  greatest  crimes,  that  he  might  be 
instructed  in  the  most  secret  practices  and  myste 
ries  of  iniquity  :  if  he  be  a  great  man,  and  inclined 
to  rebellion,  had  he  been  a  monk,  he  would  have 
become  an  heretic,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
country  with  those  uproars.-  And  on  the  other 
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side,  that  poor  Capuchin,  who  without  shoes  or 
shirt,  and  upon  less  meat  than  nature  and  health 
requires  for  its  sustentation,  contracts  and  directs 
all  his  thoughts  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
enquiry  into  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  in  a  conver 
sation  so  remote  from  understanding,  and  in  quar 
ters  so  sterile  and  barren  of  all  knowledge,  can 
preserve  any  moderate  vigour  of  spirit  by  the  va 
riety  of  his  own  devotions ;  this  man,  upon  his  be 
ing  in  better  company,  and  his  observation  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men,  and  his  discovery  of 
the  vast  distance  that  is  usually  between  them^ 
would  arrive  at  such  a  piercing  faculty,  that  no 
enormous  sin  should  find  a  lurking  place  in  the 
darkest  breast,  to  conceal  itself  from  him  :  he 
would  possess  himself  of  the  hearts  of  princes,  by 
the  force  and  violence  of  his  attractive  reason  and 
virtue,  and  would  raise  such  monuments  and  erect 
such  land-marks  for  piety  and  devotion,  that  would 
convince  and  reform  the  world  together.  So  great 
a  difference  there  is  between  the  influence  and 
inspiration  of  the  sun  in  that  sphere  where  it  moves 
so  powerfully  upon  noble  and  active  employments, 
and  the  twinkling  light  of  the  moon-shine  that 
hath  a  faint  influence  upon  groves  and  cloisters. 

It  is  time  now  to  drive  this  discourse  to  that 
point,  that  can  only  put  an  end  to  it ;  that  is,  the 
true  and  exact  consideration  of  God's  purpose  and 
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expectation  from  and  in  his  creation  of  man,  as  far 
as  he  hath  communicated  it  to  us  himself :  which 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  reduced  to  three  short 
heads,  though  either  of  them  may  be  extended 
into  great  variety  of  reflections.    1.  For  his  own 
service.      2.  For   the   benefit  of  the  world  and 
good  of  mankind.    3.  For  the  salvation  of  our  own 
souls ;  which  is  rather  our  duty  from  our  crea 
tion,  than  the  cause  of  it ;  and  both  the  last  de 
pend  upon  the  well  discharging  the  first  obligation. 
And  from  the  view  of  every  one  of  them  in  order, 
we  shall  be  best  able  to  judge  which  condition  and 
designation  of  our  lives  is  most  like  to  comply  with 
his  purpose  and  expectation,  and  to  enable  us  to 
bear   that  fruit  that  is  necessary  with  reference 
to  all  the  particulars.     To  begin  then  with  what 
relates  to  God's  service ;  and  a  man  may  as  rea 
sonably  believe  that  he  can  dress  himself  as  well 
in  the  night  as  in  the  day,  when  it  is  dark  as  when 
it  is  light,  as  that  he  can  be  enabled  to  do  it  as 
well  without  counsel  and  without  conversation,  as 
by  the  most  pious  motives  and  the  brightest  exam 
ples  that  can  be  given  by  the  uprightest  and  most 
devout  man.     There  is  no  prison  so  straight  and 
narrow,  in  which  the  poorest  man  may  not  serve 
God  very  effectually,  and  it  may  be  the  more  ef 
fectually,  from  the  misery  of  his  restraint ;  but  he 
that  would  chuse  to  be  cast,  or  cast  himself  into  a 
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loathsome  prison,  upon  the  presumption  that  he 
should  serve  God  there  with  the  more  fervour, 
would  very  probably  think  least  of  him,  and  spend 
his  time  more  in  murmurs  than  in  sighs.  Too 
many,  who  know  enough  of  him,  endeavour  little 
to  please  him,  and  were  more  happy  if  they  knew 
less  ;  yet  there  is  no  question,  that  he  who  knows 
most  of  him,  knows  best  how  to  serve  him,  and  is 
most  inexcusable  if  he  doth  not.  He  who  in  the 
great  variety  of  spectacles,  and  of  the  several  ac 
tions  and  designs  of  men  cf  all  tempers  and  in 
clinations,  cannot  but  more  observe  the  footsteps 
of  God's  providence,  and  the  contradictions  of  that 
providence  by  wilful  and  affected  tergiversations, 
must  consequently  know  his  own  duty  better  than 
the  poor  artificer,  who  is  confined  to  his  proper 
work  that  he  may  get  bread,  and  is  without  those 
visions,  and  could  not  make  the  same  observations 
if  he  had  them ;  nor  can  it  be  more  doubted,  that 
God  expects  another  kind  of  account  from  the  first 
than  from  the  last.  The  man  who  is  well  instructed 
by  his  experience,  and  the  improvement  of  his  fa 
culties,  doth  not  only  know  better  how  to  comply 
with  his  own  obligations  in  doing  all  things  that 
may  please  him,  how  uneasy  soever  it  is  to  him, 
and  in  declining  all  things  that  will  displease  him, 
how  pleasant  and  grateful  soever  those  particulars 
would  have  been  to  his  own  desires  and  affections ; 
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but  knows  likewise  that  God  bath  communicated 
that  knowledge,  and  increased  that  understanding, 
that  he  may  instruct  and  reform  other  men,  who 
are  without  those  immediate  assistances ;  that  he 
hath  given  him  a  cure  of  souls,  a  diocese  to  govern: 
and  ail  the  good  operations  which  his  informations 
and  example  hath  upon  the  manners  and  the  lives 
of  other  men,  are  so  many  services  to  God  himself, 
a  regiment  or  an  army  raised  at  his  own  particular 
charge  for  the  heavenly  militia.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  to  conceive  what  contribution  of  this  kind 
your  retired  men  can  bring  in  for  his  service ; 
the}*"  pretend  not  to  instruct  others,  whose  com 
pany  and  conversation  they  chuse  to  abjure  or 
avoid;  and  after  a  short  solitude,  grow  to  that 
sottishness  of  understanding,  as  to  make  an  ac 
quaintance  with  birds  and  beasts,  and  to  affect 
their  company  till  they  have  taught  them  to  per 
form  many  offices  of  life,  and  it  is  well  if  they  es 
cape  the  working  of  miracles.  It  is  true,  they  as 
sume  to  themselves,  or  others  attribute  to  them,  a 
wonderful  prerogative  of  prayer;  the  importunity 
and  merit  whereof,  they  would  have  it  believed, 
doth  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  many  active 
souls,  which  bear  a  little  part  towards  it  for  them 
selves  :  whereas  it  will  require  some  charity  to 
believe,  that  they  understand  enough  of  the  nature 
of  prayer,  or  of  the  very  existence  of  God  himself, 
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to  make  their  devotions  prevalent  for  their  own 
salvation :  since  there  are  as  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  towards  the  right  service  of  God,  and 
as  many  knots  to  be  untied  in  the  knowledge  of 
him  as  in  any  other  science;  which  rude  and  un 
polished  understandings  cannot  comprehend  ;  and 
it  is  an  unpardonable  presumption,  not  to  call  it 
worse,  to  imagine  that  the  prayers  of  those  who 
pretend  to  no  other  merit,  than  by  denying  to  do 
somewhat  that  God  gave  them  leave,  and  made  it 
lawful  for  them  to  have  done,  should  have  force  to 
draw  down  more  blessings  from  heaven  than  will 
serve  their  own  turn.  Many,  very  many  instances 
are  not  wanting  of  extraordinary  men,  who,  satia 
ted  with  the  transactions  of  the  world,  have  with 
drawn  themselves  from  the  stage  of  action,  to  a 
quiet  and  industrious  retirement ;  in  which,  by 
reflections  upon  what  they  have  seen  and  done, 
the  wonderful  successes  which  could  not  be  fore 
seen,  and  the  great  misfortunes  that  could  not  be 
prevented,  they  have  raised  such  instructions  for 
Ihe  attaining  all  kind  of  wisdom,  that,  if  industry 
and  advertency  be  not  wanting,  the  journey  is 
much  shortened  that  leads  to  all  degrees  of  happi 
ness,  by  their  travels,  to  all  that  follow  them :  but 
we  are  yet  to  seek  for  any  one  notable  example  of 
a  man,  who  having  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  in 
solitude,  and  hath  no  other  knowledge  of  God,  of 
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himself,  and  of  other  men,  than  he  hath  drawn  out 
of  the  bo\yels  of  his  own  speculation ;  and  hath 
after,  upon  or  from  that  drowsy  contemplation, 
raised  a  stock  of  discretion  and  ability  to  enter 
upon  the  government  and  conduct  of  any  public 
affairs,  upon  what  exigent  soever  he  be  called 
thereunto,  with  any  tolerable  advantage.  When 
the  pope  found  it  necessary  to  command  the  Duke 
of  Joyeu?e,  for  the  glory  of  God,  to  put  off  the 
habit  of  a  Capuchin,  and  commanded  him,  under 
the  penalty  of  sin,  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 
rebellious  army  against  his  own  natural  king,  and 
absolved  or  dispensed  with  all  those  oaths  and  vows 
which  he  had  made,  and  which  were  first  to  be 
removed,  the  poor  Capuchin  became  not  thereby 
so  inspired  in  the  art  of  war,  though  the  holy  fa 
ther  sent  him  a  sword  of  his  own  blessing  for  the 
surer  execution,  as  to  obtain  any  victory  upon  his 
enemies  ;  but  gave  occasion  to  Henry  the  Fourth 
to  observe,  that  the  pope  had  spoiled  a  good  Capu 
chin,  to  make  the  worst  general  in  the  world." 
When  those  vigorous  spirits  are  first  mortified  and 
moped  with  the  absurd  documents  of  contempla 
tion,  before  they  know  any  thing  to  contemplate 
upon,  they  can  never  be  revived  out  of  that  dull 
and  lazy  lethargy,  to  be  applied  to  any  magnani 
mous  activity. 

The  next  consideration  is,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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world,  and  good  of  mankind:  in  which  the  "disqui 
sition  will  be  extended  little  farther,  than  whether 
a  man  who  lives  in  the  world  is  able  to  confer  more 
and  greater  benefits  upon  it  than  he  who  lives  out 
of  it;  whether  he  who  converses  freely  amongst 
men  be  more  like  to  do  them  good,  to  instruct  and 
inform  them  what  they  are  to  do,  than  he  who 
converses  solely  amongst  walls  and  trees.  What 
reverend  esteem  soever  we  are  bound  to  have  of 
the  wonderful  creation  of  the  whole  world,  and  of 
the  most  excellent  part  of  that  creation,  in  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  man,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
yet  we  are  no  more  obliged  to  believe  that  he 
created  man  with  all  that  sharpness  of  understand 
ing,  and  faculties  of  judging,  with  which  he  hath 
since  endued  him,  than  we  are  to  think  that  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  cultivated  with  as  much  cu 
riosity,  as  any  hath  been  since  in  Italy  or  France ; 
if  Adam  were  so  qualified,  he  quickly  lost  it;  and 
we  have  as  old  records  of  the  folly  of  mankind,  as 
of  their  wickedness ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world  is  yet  inhabited  by  men  as  savage  as  the 
beasts  who  inhabit  with  them  ;  and  there  is  no  na 
tion  that  hath  not  elder  records  of  their  barbarity, 
than  of  the  knowledge  and  manners  with  which 
they  are  now  delighted.  As  God  created  man 
out  of  the  earth,  so  he  committed  the  earth  to 
man  to  be  by  him  cultivated  and  polished,  and 
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made  fitter  for  his  residence ;  and  though  he  did 
sometimes,  and  for  some  extraordinary  administra 
tion  of  his  service,  vouchsafe  to  instruct  some  par 
ticular  men,  and  to  enlighten  their  understanding 
by  his  own  inspiration,  this  was  hut  rarely,  and  to 
some  wonderful  purpose.  The  common  method 
he  used  was,  to  Jeave  mankind  to  prosecute  their 
own  happiness,  and  to  attain  to  it  by  their  mutual 
industry,  and  improving  each  other's  faculties ;  and 
they  who  therein  made  the  greatest  progress  by 
the  very  dictates  of  nature,  received  the  esteem 
and  reverence  of  those  who  have  grosser  under 
standings.  God  hath  done  his  part  when  he  hath 
made  us  capable  of  helping  ourselves,  and  infused 
reason  into  us  to  repair  to  others,  when  we  can 
not  help  ourselves ;  and  to  what  nation  soever  he 
hath  been  most  bountiful  in  the  communication  of 
his  graces,  there  are  even  there  many  more  to 
learn  than  there  are  to  teach.  So  that  learning 
and  knowledge,  which  produces  wisdom,  is  the  na 
tural  effect  of  men's  industry,  and  men  are  indebted 
to  each  other  for  all  the  advantages  they  have 
over  each  other;  and  they  deserve  much  more 
from  mankind,  who  by  their  care  and  kindness 
conduct  them  to  be  wise,  than  they  do  who  build 
hospitals  for  fools.  No  charity  is  comparable  to 
the  charity  of  instruction  and  of  seasonable  repre 
hension,  and  none  can  distribute  this  charity  but 
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wise  men ;  and  every  man,  how  wealthy  soever,  is 
a  proper  object  of  this  charity.  If  a  man  will  be 
so  perverse,  as  to  despise  and  hate  instruction,  and 
chuse  rather  to  give  himself  up  to  the  torrent  of 
his  own  appetite,  than  to  the  conduct  of  his  own 
reason,  or  the  precepts  of  an  honest  man,  he  is 
diverted  or  reduced  by  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  magistrate  ;  so  that  man  is  still  the  instru 
ment  that  administers  information,  consolation  or 
chastisement  to  other  men,  whereby  they  are  either 
made  wise,  preserved  innocent,  or  corrected  for 
not  being  so  ;  and  whosoever  doth  exercise  those 
functions  effectually,  doth  God  and  his  king  and 
his  country  great  service;  and  they  who  can  do 
neither,  must  be  thought  to  live  to  less  purpose 
and  to  deserve  less  regard.  Before  heaven  or  hell 
were  preached  or  thought  of,  lazy  and  unactive 
men  were  in  contempt  with  all  men ;  and  they  who 
were  busy  and  industrious,  and  thereby  brought 
fruit  into  the  world,  had  the  general  applause  and 
estimation ;  and  we  may  warrantably  believe,  that 
idolatry  was  first  brought  into  the  world  by  the 
distinction  of  men's  qualities  and  virtues,  when  men 
of  transcendent  parts,  and  who  delighted  in  doing 
good,  got  the  reputation  of  deities,  and  shortly 
after  their  death  became  adored  as  such ;  when 
the  ordinary  and  common  sort  of  men  were  con 
sidered  but  as  brutes,  and  lived  to  as  little  purpose. 
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All  that  is  pleasant  and  beautiful  and  useful  upon 
the  earth,  the  cities  and  gardens,  the  palaces  and 
churches,  which  are  the  ornaments  of  the  earth, 
and  exceeded  only  by  God's  own  architecture  in 
heaven,  are  from  the  bounty  and  contrivance,  and 
upon  the  matter  from  the  very  handy-work  of 
great  and  magnanimous  persons,  who  understood 
and  were  active  in  the  affairs  and  transactions  of 
the  world,  and  acted  their  parts  in  them ;  and  to 
that  spirit  only,  and  to  God's  blessing,  which  is 
always  upon  it,  and  cherishes  and  directs  it,  we 
owe  our  dwelling  in  houses,  our  living  cleanly,  our 
being  clothed,  and  the  civility  of  our  manners, 
which  distinguishes  us  from  the  naked  painted 
bodies  and  the  rude  behaviour  of  our  ancestors, 
with  rings  and  such  coarse  ornaments  for  their 
ears,  cheeks  and  noses;  and  whoever  doth  not 
think  that  religion  itself  hath  received  great  bene 
fit  from  those  cultivations  and  by  the  improvement 
of  all  sciences,  and  that  it  hath  been  thereby  re 
deemed  from  many  deformities  and  impurities, 
with  which,  by  the  unpolished  manners  of  the  pro 
fessors  of  it,  it  was  disfigured  and  discredited,  doth 
more  dote  upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  antiquity 
than  he  hath  cause  to  do ;  and  if  antiquity  itself 
be  in  truth  so  instructive  and  lovely,  it  will  be 
much  more  knowing  and  more  amiable  in  the  last 
scene,  judge  better  in  the  evening,  when  one  day 
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hath  told  another,  and  one  night  hath  certified  an 
other  of  all  that  it  hath  seen  or  heard,  than  they 
who  scarce  outlived  the  morning;  and  by  this  com 
putation  we  may  be  thought  older  than  our  fore 
fathers,  and  having  observed  more,  may  contribute 
somewhat  to  that  they  could  not  know  so  well :  and 
to  this  augmentation  your  tribe  of  contemplative 
men  can  bring  in  little  contribution. 

We  are  come  now  to  the  last  survey ;  what  con 
dition  of  life  is  like  best  to  assist  us  towards  the  at 
taining  our  own  salvation ;  which  is  our  first  and 
our  last  work,  and  which  if  we  cannot  obtain,  it  had 
been  much  better  for  us  that  we  had  never  been 
born.  God  forbid,  that  every  honest  man,  how  un- 
active  soever,  who  means  well,  and  is  no  otherwise 
guilty  than  of  not  being  able  to  do  all  the  good  he 
desires  to  do,  should  not  be  in  a  state  and  assured 
hope  of  salvation  ;  yet  salvation  being  comprehend 
ed  within  a  palace  of  the  noblest  and  the  largest 
extent  that  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive, 
and  where  there  is  room  for  as  many  as  shall  be 
admitted,  and  we  may  lawfully  believe,  as  the 
whole  Christian  church  did  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  though  some  learned  men  have 
since  disclaimed  that  opinion,  that  there  are  seve 
ral  degrees  of  happiness  in  that  station  of  beatitude : 
and  then  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  they  who 
have  been  more  signal  and  more  successful  in  do- 
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ing  well  themselves,  and  in  persuading  and  instruct 
ing  others  to  do  so  too,  shall  receive  greater  re 
wards,  than  they  who  have  only  performed  their 
own  task,  though  they  have  thereby  procured  a  re 
ception  for  themselves.  If  there  be  in  that  house 
of  eternity  many  mansions,  it  is  but  congruous  to 
believe  that  they  shall  have  the  best  places  in  Hea 
ven  who  have  been  the  best  men  upon  earth,  and 
whose  precepts  and  examples  have  sent  and  car 
ried  most  souls  thither.  It  is  true,  we  know  little 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  angels  and  saints,  and 
have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  too  many  have 
mistaken  their  way  thither,  who  have  procured 
some  testimony  that  they  are  there  ;  yet  we  know 
that  there  are  arch-ange!s,  who  are  of  a  classis  supe 
rior  to  the  other,  and  have  employments  and  trusts 
committed  to  them  accordingly.  The  prayers  of  a 
devout  general  while  upon  his  knees,  and  when  liis 
army  is  fighting,  may  procure  victory  for  that  army, 
without  his  contributing  more  to  it ;  yet  because 
men  pray  and  fight  together,  princes  have  rarely 
rewarded,  at  least  not  equally,  the  piety  of  such  a 
general  as  they  have  done  the  courage  of  inferior 
officers;  and  we  may  lawfully  believe,  without  doing 
ourselves  any  harm,  or  him  any  dishonour,  that  God 
doth  observe  that  method.  There  is  a  rivalship  in 
virtue  that  provokes  a  holy  ambition  ;  and  it  would 
do  little  less  mischief  in  the  world  if  men  were  gene- 
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rally  taught  to  believe  that  the  most  vehement  pur 
suit  of  obedience  to  all  God's  commandments,  and 
the  prevailing  upon  the  affections  of  other  men  to 
do  the  same,  doth  not  improve  the  state  of  that 
man  above  his  who  hath  only  forborn  maliciously 
to  transgress  any  of  them,  than  the  too  common 
opinion,  that  whatsoever  a  man  doth  or  leaves  un 
done,  his  lot  will  still  fall  out  to  be  the  same. 
Kings  and  princes,  as  such,  can  make  no  claim  of 
precedence  in  Heaven  ;  nay,  they  are  in  danger  of 
having  many  sins  of  commission  and  omision  laid 
to  their  charges,  which  shall  not  be  objected  to  in 
ferior  delinquents ;  yet  good  kings  and  princes, 
who  have  expelled  and  banished  all  uncleanness 
and  profaneness  out  of  their  courts,  and  thereby 
prepared  the  hearts  of  their  servants  for  the  recep 
tion  of  that  awe  and  reverence  for  God  Almighty 
that  will  make  them  tremble  to  offend  him ;  who 
govern  their  subjects  with  that  candour  and  affec 
tion,  as  they  do  their  children,  and  with  that  fa 
therly  rigour,  that  compels  them  to  do  their  duties, 
when  they  have  no  mind  to  be  innocent;  such 
princes  and  great  men  shall  have  a  precedence  in 
Heaven  itself;  and  it  is  a  joy  worthy  of  that  region, 
to  see  a  train  sent  thither  by  their  directions,  or 
come  thither  by  following  their  example;  and  it 
will  well  become  persons  of  that  exalted  condition, 
to  prepare  such  an  equipage  for  their  last  journey, 
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both  for  their  harbingers  and  retinue,  by  which 
they  would  travel  at  less  charge,  and  enjoy  rest 
with  more  ease.  There  cannot  be  a  worse  charac 
ter  given  of  an  emperor,  or  of  a  gentleman,  than 
Tacitus  gives  of  Galba,  Ipsi  medium  ingenium, 
magis  extra  vitia,  quam  cum  virtutibus :  he  scarce 
lives  a  sensitive  life,  (for  trees  naturally  grow  and 
improve  themselves,  and  bring  benefit  to  their  own 
ers,  plants  flourish,  and  seeds  produce  profit  to 
those  that  sow  them)  who  only  lives,  and  doth  no 
good  ;  and  he  is  not  so  rational  as  he  ought  to  be, 
that  so  lives  to  himself,  and  for  himself,  that  he  la 
bours  not  to  do  good  to  others.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  son  of  Syrach  was  not  then  thinking  of 
our  sullen  contemplative  man,  when  he  says, 
"  There  is  one  that  laboureth  and  taketh  pains, 
and  maketh  haste,  and  is  so  much  the  more  behind." 
It  is  not  the  pains  a  man  takes,  but  the  skill  he 
hath  in  doing  the  work,  which  merits  the  wages. 
Mere  labourers  earn  little;  and  a  blind  man  who 
is  shut  up  in  a  great  room,  may  take  great  pains, 
and  labour  himself  to  weariness,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  find  the  door. 

They  who  seem  to  believe  that  all  souls  are  alike  ; 
that  the  soul  in  the  wisest  man  and  in  the  greatest 
scholar  is  no  more  disposed  to  wisdom  and  learn 
ing  than  the  soul  that  is  infused  into  a  fool  and  the 
most  illiterate  person,  do  yet  confess  that  it  is  po- 
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lished  by  education  and  conversation,  to  that  per 
fection,  that  it  produces  those  effects  which  distin 
guish  the  wise  from  the  foolish,  and  makes  all  other 
distinctions  between  the  several  faculties  of  man* 
kind;  which  is  enough  to  oblige  us  to  give  so  pre 
cious  an  inmate  and  companion,  that  can  make  us 
so  good  a  recompence,  the  best  entertainment  we 
can ;  to  allow  it  the  best  diet,  and  prescribe  it  the 
best  exercise,  that  may  nourish  it  to  that  vigour, 
as  may  make  us  gracious  to  God  and  man.  Whe 
ther  its  virtue  proceeds  from  its  own  original,  or 
whether  it  be  purely  from  our  contribution,  it  is 
the  same  to  us ;  for  what  perfection  is  in  our  own 
power  to  attain  unto,  is  a  debt  due  to  ourselves, 
which  we  are  in  conscience  bound  to  pay ;  and  he 
who  will  not  do  all  he  can  to- make  himself  wise 
highly  deserves  to  undergo  the  fortune  and  the  fate 
of  a  fool  ;  and  he  is  \\tera\\yfelo-de-se,  who  deprives 
and  robs  himself  of  that  which  nobody  but  himself 
can  rob  him  of;  nor  need  he  require  any  other  evi 
dence  than  his  own,  to  know  whether  he  hath  paid 
this  debt,  whether  he  hath  done  all  to  mend  this 
soul  of  his  that  he  ought  to  have  done.  If  he  finds 
some  inclinations  in  it  to  do  well,  or  no  importuni 
ties  or  aversions  from  it,  and  knows  that  no  indus 
try,  cogitation,  or  reflection  of  his  hath  contribu 
ted  to  those  motions,  he  may  conclude,  that  it  is 
not  a  soul  of  his  own  making,  but  that  it  owes  all 
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its  virtue  to  its  own  original,  and  would  have  had 
as  much  influence  upon  a  silly  girl  as  it  hath  had 
upon  him  :  but  if  he  finds  that,  upon  his  delibera 
tion  and  application,  it  hath  recovered  more  strength 
and  vigour;  that  upon  his  cogitations  and  reflec 
tions,  it  is  not  only  ready  to  give  an  assent,  but 
suggests  new  conceptions  to  him  to  advance  any 
noble  designs ;  he  may  then  conclude  that  it  is  in 
his  own  power  to  extend  it  farther;  and  that  by  a 
good  diet,  and  proper  exercise,  it  may  be  instru 
mental  to  bring  notable  things  to  pass,  for  the  ser 
vice  of  God,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  for 
his  own  and  the  salvation  of  other  men.  The  wis 
dom  of  a  learned  man  comes  by  opportunity  of  lei 
sure.  That  is  true;  when  there  is  wisdom  and 
learning,  they  will  both  grow,  and  be  improved  by 
the  opportunity  of  leisure  ;  but  neither  wisdom  or 
learning  will  be  ever  got  by  doing  nothing.  He 
that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise,  but  he 
that  hath  none,  shall  remain  a  fool ;  he  that  doth 
not  think  at  all  upon  what  he  is  to  do,  will  never 
do  any  thing  well ;  and  he  who  doth  nothing  but 
think,  had  as  good  do  nothing  at  all.  The  mind 
that  is  unexercised,  that  takes  not  the  air,  that  it 
may  know  the  minds  of  other  men,  contracts  the 
same  aches  and  cramps  in  the  faculties  of  the  un 
derstanding,  that  the  body  labours  with  by  the  want 
of  exercising  its  limbs ;  and  he  that  resolves  to  sit 
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still,  can  never  come  to  the  end  of  his  journey  by 
other  men's  running  never  so  fast.  There  is  evi 
dence,  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
man,  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  great  advan 
tages  which  attend  upon  an  active  life,  above  what 
waits  upon  pure  contemplation  ;  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  abilities  of  that  man 
who  hath  contracted  himself  to  any  one  study, 
though  he  excels  in  it,  and  him  who  hath  with 
much  less  labour  attained  to  a  general  experimen 
tal  knowledge  of  things  and  persons ;  and  so  the 
greatest  divine  who  hath  read  all  the  school-men, 
and  all  the  fathers,  and  is  as  wise  as  most  of  them 
were,  will  be  sooner  deceived  in  the  market,  and 
pay  more  for  his  clothes  and  for  his  meat,  than  his 
groom  will  do,  who  understands  that  and  his  horse 
too.  A  good  proportion  of  universal  knowledge  is 
requisite  to  judge  of  that  which  seems  to  be  most 
particular,  especially  if  it  refers  to  any  thing  that 
is  to  be  done,  because  men  ought  to  foresee  and 
provide  against  all  things  which  may  possibly  cross 
the  enterprise,  as  well  as  prepare  all  things  which 
may  probably  make  it  succeed.  Very  great  at 
tempts,  and  very  well  deliberated,  have  miscarried 
and  been  disappointed,  by  the  incompetency  of  the 
persons  to  act  those  parts  to  which  they  were  as 
signed  ;  and  who  undertook  the  same  willingly, 
because  they  believed  themselves  to  be  very  com- 
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petent  for  the  execution.  And  so  Machiavel  ob 
serves,  it  was  an  absurd  inadvertency  in  those  who 
conspired  the  assassination  of  Julius  and  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis,  in  the  church,  presuming  that  they 
would  come  and  sit  together,  and  so  provided  three 
men  very  equal  to  the  undertaking ;  two  of  them 
being  gentlemen  of  known  valour  and  resolution, 
and  of  implacable  malice  to  the  persons  and  to  the 
family  of  the  Medicis,  and  the  third  a  priest  of 
great  strength,  and  wickedness  enough  to  under 
take,  and  courage  to  execute  what  he  undertook : 
but  the  two  brothers  not  coming  together,  and  the 
article  of  time  for  the  execution  being  agreed  upon 
to  be  in  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  the  conspira 
tors  were  compelled  to  divide  the  work,  and  to  de 
sign  the  priest  to  dispatch  Lorenzo,  who  was  first 
come,  and  sat  near  the  altar  in  a  crowd  of  persons 
of  honour,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  dan 
ger,  and  committed  the  slaughter  of  the  other  to 
the  two  resolute  persons.  Julius  came  later  to 
the  church,  and  was  in  the  embraces  of  the  one, 
when  he  was  struck  into  the  heart  with  a  dagger 
by  the  other ;  whereby  all  three  falling  together, 
and  multiplying  their  strokes,  not  knowing  that 
there  was  enough  done  before,  one  of  them  struck 
his  dagger  through  his  own  thigh ;  and  yet  by  the 
confusion  and  consternation  the  people  were  in, 
they  botlfgot  out  of  the  church,  and  left  Julius  dead 
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upon  the  place.  The  priest  was  not  less  intent 
upon  his  work,  nor  less  resolved  to  perform  it,  and 
in  the  precise  minute  of  that  holy  exercise,  assault 
ed  Lorenzo  with  his  undiscerned  and  unsuspected 
dagger,  and  struck  him  into  the  throat;  but  though 
he  reiterated  his  strokes,  either  by  the  posture  that 
he  himself  or  the  other  was  in,  or  by  not  directing 
his  blows  to  the  most  mortal  places,  Lorenzo  made 
some  defence  with  his  liands,  and  after  with  his 
sword,  till  with  the  help  of  others  he  got  into  the 
sacresty,  and  barricadoed  the  door,  till  he  found 
that  the  conspirators  were  employed  rather  to  save 
their  own  lives,  than  to  prosecute  his ;  and  so  he 
retired  to  his  house  to  take  care  of  his  wounds. 
Machiavel  observes,  that  the  miscarriage  of  this  en 
terprise  was  the  effect  of  the  unaptness  of  the  priest 
to  be  relied  upon  in  such  an  aifair ;  for  though  he 
was  expert  enough  in  many  other  sorts  of  villainy, 
lie  had  not  been  often  enough  conversant  in  assas 
sination,  and  so  was  more  disturbed  or  discompo 
sed  in  the  execution  of  it,  than  an  expert  man 
would  have  been.  Without  doubt,  all  counsels, 
good  or  bad,  do  depend  for  the  pursuance  thereof 
upon  so  many  circumstances,  that  there  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  much  circumspection  in  the  choice 
of  proper  instruments  to  conduct  them,  as  in  all 
the  other  deliberations. 

Having  row  prosecuted  this  subject  at  least  far 
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enough,  and  it  may  be  said  some  things  over  and 
over;  and  that  I  may  not  be  thought  an  ene 
my  to  contemplation,  without  which  no  great  ac 
tion  was  ever  well  or  warrantably  performed,  I  am 
willing  to  find  a  classis  of  men,  whose  virtues  grow 
out  of,  and  consequently  may  be  divided  between, 
the  active  and  the  contemplative  life,  and  so  give 
great  perfection  to  both.  My  exception  only  is 
against  those  who  fancy  that  a  mind  utterly  unin 
formed  and  unexperienced,  shall,  by  being  dedica 
ted  to  retirement  and  privacy,  by  that  repose  and 
contemplation,  not  only  preserve  a  greater  inno 
cence,  but  attain  to  a  greater  perfection  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties  which  are  incumbent 
on  us.  Which  I  must  always  deny,  and  cannot 
conceive  that  thinking  to  any  purpose  is  a  fruit 
that  grows  out  of  solitude,  but  rather  that  it  may 
be  well  called  a  faculty  that  is  attained  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  the  want  of  which  is  the  fountain, 
and  source  from  whence  the  most,  if  not  the  great 
est,  inconveniences  flow  in  the  actions  of  mankind ; 
which  methinks  should  appear  very  credible  upon 
the  observation  of  all  men  who  hear  the  excuses 
which  are  every  day  made,  and  truly  made,  by 
those  who  do  amiss,  that  they  did  not  think  of  it ; 
and  it  is  a  real  disease  that  infests  the  bodies,  and 
ruins  the  estates  of  more  men  than  all  the  fevers 
which  usually  reign  :  and  yet  that  kind  of  think' 
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ing,  though  it  might  prevent  many  of  the  follies 
which  happen,  would  not  be  enough  to  consti 
tute  that  wisdom  of  which  we  are  discoursing. 
The  wise  man  that  should  reform  and  establish  go 
vernments,  without  exposing  them  to  apparent  ha 
zards  and  dangers,  who  would  at  the  same  time 
have  an  influence  upon  the  spirits  of  princes,  and 
compose  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  produce  a 
conformity  in  the  obedience  of  the  one  to  the  wishes 
of  the  other,  and  bring  all  such  other  things  to  pass, 
from  whence  men  come  to  be  reputed  wise  and 
fortunate,  must  compound  his  life  both  out  of  ac 
tion  and  contemplation,  and  they  must  as  it  were 
succeed  each  other,  alternis  vicibus.  If  a  man  who 
hath  been  well  versed  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and 
the  nature  of  men,  would  voluntarily  quit  the  stage, 
and  retire  to  a  condition  of  chearful  contempla 
tion;  and  if  he  who  hath  conversed  with  few  but 
with  himself,  or  with  others  at  that  distance,  that 
he  may  be  said  rather  to  know  their  names  than 
the  men,  but  is  abundantly  stocked  with  the  best 
observations  out  of  the  best  books,  would  retire 
from  his  retirement,  and  first  make  himself  ac 
quainted  with  men,  and  then  with  business  by  de 
grees  ;  for  there  may  be  more  poured  in  together 
than  the  vessel  can  receive  and  retain,  which  all 
men  find  who  do  not  come  gradatim,  but  per  saltum, 
to  employment;  either  of  such  men  would  be  fit 
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to  stand  in  a  breach  that  threatens  the  ruin  of 
a  nation,  would  stand  upon  a  precipice  without 
stirring,  and  by  his  convincing  reasons  subdue 
the  passions,  and  reform  the  irregularities  of  the 
most  froward  and  insolent  persons,  when  from 
such  a  recess,  and  after  such  an  advance,  they 
return  to  their  former  station.  But,  as  I  said  be 
fore,  this  must  be  a  voluntary  recess,  that  may 
carry  with  it  that  serenity  of  mind  that  is  fit  to  re 
volve  all  he  hath  done,  and  all  that  he  hath  seen  done, 
and  thereupon  make  such  reflections  impartially, 
that  he  may  discern  where  the  faults  or  oversights 
were,  and  thereby  conclude  what  may  with  more 
discretion  be  done,  or  left  undone,  upon  the  like 
occasion.  If  this  recess  be  constrained  by  the  envy 
and  power  of  an  adversary,  and  so  the  man  be  look 
ed  upon  as  under  a  disgrace,  and  compelled  to  do 
that  which  he  could  not  avoid  the  doing  of,  it  will 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  preserve  that  tranquilli 
ty  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of 
such  cogitations  and  reflections  ;  but  he  will  rather 
call  to  mind  the  faults  of  other  men  than  his  own, 
and  out  of  prejudice  to  the  persons  of  others,  not 
remember  what  he  did  amiss  himself:  or  if  he  be 
not  so  much  oppressed  with  the  mortification,  but 
that  he  doth  with  ingenuity  recollect  his  own  er 
rors,  and  think  no  worse  of  others  than  he  ought 
to  do,  yet  the  effect  it  usually  produces  is  rather 
a  disinclination,  an  abhorrence  of  future  activity, 
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and  a  resolution  never  more  to  embark  himself  in 
any  employment,  to  which  the  disobligations  and 
indignities  which  are  seldom  wanting  in  those  sea 
sons  to  such  persons,  contribute  very  much.  Where  • 
as  if  this  vacation  be  really  chosen  and  affect 
ed,  it  carries  with  it  a  wonderful  refreshment  of 
the  mind,  and  is  so  far  from  raising  an  aversion  to 
the  former  course  of  life,  that  it  is  more  like  to 
whet  the  appetite ;  and  the  imagination  and  con 
science  of  being  wiser  than  he  was  before,  and  not 
liable  to  those  passions  which  he  hath  subdued,  may 
even  provoke  him  to  be  very  willing  to  submit  his 
neck  to  the  same  yoke  ;  and  having  still  preserved 
his  reputation,  other  men  are  more  glad  after  some 
years  absence  to  see  him  tread  the  stage  again,  and 
have  more  reverence  for  his  dictates,  than  they 
would  have  for  a  new  comer,  exalted  from  being 
inferior,  it  may  be  from  being  their  enemy,  to  the 
same  condition  with  them. 

The  reason  why  we  have  in  an  age  so  few  ex 
amples  of  the  improvement  of  men  by  that  method, 
I  mean  in  monarchies ;  for  in  republics  somewhat 
is  very  like  it,  where  an  inferior  officer  this  year  is 
superior  the  next,  and  so  the  other  in  vicissitude  ; 
but  if  it  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  very  differ 
ent,  and  justly  to  be  except ed  against  in  monarchy, 
the  difference  and  distinction  of  persons  being 
one  of  the  chief  pillars  that  support  it,  as  the  equa 
lity  of  persons  doth  the  other  government;  nor  is 
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it  possible  for  any  great  officer,  who  hath  thereby 
extraordinary,  and  but  necessary  power  to  serve  a 
prince,  to  assume  and  exercise  that  authority  with 
confidence  and  courage,  who  knows  he  can  be 
possessed  of  it  but  for  a  year,  and  all  other  people 
know  so  too :  I  say,  there  are  two  reasons  which 
keep  us  from  much  experience  of  this  kind ;  the 
one,  that  men  in  place  and  authority,  who  by  an 
active  life  have  arrived  to  that  station,  and  still  re- 
tain  the  vigour  and  strength  of  body  and  mind,  or 
believe  they  do  so,  rarely  have  an  inclination  to 
give  over  their  employment ;  the  other,  when  they 
have  done  so,  and  h'nd  themselves  at  ease  in  their 
fortune,  without  which  there  can  be  no  repose, 
they  grow  to  reflect  upon  the  rocks  and  the  shelves 
upon  which  they  have  been  near  shipwrecked  in 
their  former  voyage,  and  of  which  they  then  took 
little  notice,  and  from  thence  contract  an  aversion 
to  venture  themselves  again  to  sea.  For  the  for 
mer  of  these,  except  they  are  in  a  declining  age, 
men  seldom  think  that  they  have  need  of  a  recess, 
and  that  they  shall  improve  their  understanding 
by  it ;  they  find  the  very  practice  and  exercise  they 
are  obliged  to  in  the  road  of  their  employment, 
doth  every  day  add  to  their  abilities,  as  no  doubt 
it  doth  :  nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  men  in  that 
condition  of  life  are  without  much  contemplation 
and  revolvings  of  what  they  do  or  hear ;  but  that 
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is  not  that  kind  of  contemplation  I  propose  towards 
their  better  information.  It  is  an  observation  that 
good  fellows  make,  that  a  quarter  of  the  wine  will 
keep  a  man  drunk  that  first  made  him  so,  notwith 
standing  the  sleeps  he  takes  between;  because  the 
first  fumes  being  still  kept  in  motion,  the  moisture 
of  the  brain  cannot  resist  the  operation,  till  it  hath 
recovered  its  original  temper  and  solidity :  so  it  is 
in  business,  which  produces  a  kind  of  intoxication, 
or  a  tumult  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  it  is  not 
the  ordinary  sleep  that  nature  requires,  or  those 
calm  reflections  which  wise  men  cannot  be  with 
out,  nor  the  short  recreations  and  vacations  which 
are  always  allowed  to  the  most  busy  men,  that  can 
enough  refresh  a  person  worn  out  or  tired  with 
the  constant  transactions  of  difficult  and  knotty 
employments ;  the  brain  will  retain  a  warmth,  and 
the  mind  some  agitation,  from  the  continued  mo 
tions,  which  can  never  be  allayed  but  by  such  a 
recess  as  makes  all  rooms  vacant,  and  without  so 
much  as  an  imagination  of  future  activity :  and 
such  a  kind  of  retreat  as  this  is  very  hard  to  be 
disposed  unto ;  the  importunity  of  friends  will  dis 
suade  it  as  perilous  to  the  constitution,  and  like  to 
impair  health,  and  so  shorten  life ;  servants  will 
resist  it  for  their  own  sake,  yet  upon  pretences  of 
affection  to  their  masters ;  at  least  the  deferring  it 
cannot  be  without  some  such  convenience  as  will 
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be  hearkened  unto;  but,  above  all,  the  apprehen 
sion  of  being  less  regarded  by  other  men,  and  ex 
posed  to  the  insolence  of  those  who  may  be  there 
by  encouraged  to  enter  into  expostulations  for  past 
discourtesies,  do  at  last  prevail  to  continue  in  that 
post,  from  which  he  might  very  honourably  have 
departed,  till  by  some  accidents,  he  might,  but  did 
not,  foresee,  he  is  thrown  out  of  it  with  obloquy  and 
disgrace,  and  so  exposed  to  the  worst  of  those  in 
dignities,  for  avoiding  whereof  he  declined  the 
only  remedy.  Without  doubt,  the  voluntary  de 
parture  from,  and  entire  change  of  a  condition  of 
life  in  which  a  man  hath  been  long  delighted, 
without  having  cause  to  be  displeased  with  it,  can 
not  but  meet  with  great  reluctancy,  except  it  pro 
ceeds  from  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind,  and  a  total 
withdrawing  the  thoughts  from  this  world,  and 
affixing  them  for  the  future  upon  eternity;  and 
yet  they  may  by  the  benefit  of  much  cogitation, 
and  the  conscience  of  being  able  to  do  good, 
which  hath  always  a  great  operation  upon  the  spi 
rit  of  a  good  man,  innocently  return  to  the  acting 
a  new  part  in  the  world :  which,  if  his  faculties 
remain  the  same  they  were,  he  will  perform  with 
a  wonderful  lustre  and  sufficiency,  and  much  the 
more  from  the  benefit  of  the  rest  he  hath  given 
him,  and  having  been  purely  divested  from  all  the 
thoughts  which  could  perplex  him,  and  so  arriving 
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to  that  serenity  of  mind  that  is  then  the  natural 
product  of  a  wise  and  learned  contemplation. 

For  the  other  sort  of  men,  who  have  prevailed 
with  themselves  to  make  this  retreat,  and  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  it,  it  is  much  more  na 
tural  to  adhere  obstinately  to  it,  and  to  have  a  pe 
remptory  aversion  to  embark  themselves  in  that 
ocean,  than  it  was  to  desire  to  be  on  shore.  Let 
no  man  doubt,  that  there  is  so  transcendent  a  joy 
and  delight  in  that  well-chosen  and  well-instructed 
solitude,  wherein  he  enjoys  a  second  fruition  of 
whatsoever  was  agreeable  to  him  in  the  active  part 
of  his  life,  without  the  fatigue  it  cost,  him,  by  a 
sober  recollection,  that  he  can  more  easily  part 
with  life  itself  than  with  the  solitariness  of  it ;  in 
which  he  is  without  any  melancholy  reflections, 
except  such  as  administer  vivacity  to  his  under 
standing  by  the  information  and  reformation  of  it. 
He  recalls  to  his  remembrance  the  frowns  and  im- 
periousness  of  his  superiors  towards  him,  or  his 
own  condescensions  to  divert  them  ;  and  then  tri 
umphs  in  the  liberty  and  principality  he  enjoys  in 
his  own  house,  without  a  rival  or  competitor.  He 
is  as  active  as  he  was  before,  with  less  trouble  of 
body  and  mind,  and  finds  new  pleasures  in  the 
place  of  those  with  which  he  was  before  enough 
satiated ;  a  garden  and  a  park  supplies  him  with 
greater  variety  and  more  innocent  divertisement, 
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than  the  city  and  the  court  used  to  do.  He  was 
hitherto  so  much  perplexed  with  what  related  to 
the  public,  that  he  had  never  a  full  joy  in  his  own 
domestics,  nor  those  a  sufficient  protection  and 
providence  from  him  :  now  he  is  in  possession  of 
the  company  and  conversation  of  his  own  wife, 
which  he  seldom  had  before ;  he  is  acquainted  with 
his  own  children,  who  were  before  strangers  to 
him,  and  whom  he  makes  wise  by  his  instruction; 
he  keeps  no  more  servants  than  he  employs,  and 
obliges  them  to  be  pious  and  dutiful ;  he  regulates 
his  expences  by  what  he  hath,  and  not  by  what  he 
hopes  to  have;  and  if  he  finds  his  fortune  to  be 
more  narrow  than  he  could  wish  it,  he  presently 
retrenches  those  wishes  ;  and  then  he  finds  like 
wise,  that  to  have  little,  and  not  to  care  for  much, 
yields  the  same  comfort  and  satisfaction.  In  a 
word,  he  enjoys  all  the  pleasures  within  himself 
that  he  would  wish  for,  and  the  same  delights  that 
Dioclesian  had  in  his  garden,  which  were  greater 
than  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  when  he  had  administered  it  eighteen  years, 
and  which  he  would  not  depart  from  to  be  re 
stored  to  the  possession  of.  What  arguments  can 
have  strength  and  force  enough  to  draw  an  honest 
and  prudent  man  from  this  so  near  an  approach  to 
heaven,  into  the  storms  and  tempesls  of  this  world, 
and  to  resign  all  that  tranquillity  to  the  rude  con- 
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tentions  of  the  court  ?  There  cannot  be  imagined 
any  attractive  powerful  enough  in  such  a  case,  but 
the  absolute  injunction  and  command  of  the  su 
preme  authority;  which  an  honest  conscientious 
man  can  hardly  resist,  and  the  doing  whereof  would 
deprive  him  of  much  of  that  felicity,  for  the  pre 
servation  whereof  he  hath  presumed  to  be  disobe 
dient.  And  it  may  be,  if  princes  did  sometimes 
exercise  this  high  point  of  sovereignty,  by  com 
pelling  men  who  have  been  very  conspicuous  in 
action,  to  come  again  into  the  light  out  of  this  be 
loved  retreat,  their  affairs  might  be  much  impro 
ved  by  it,  and  many  hasty  and  precipitate  resolu 
tions  be  prevented,  by  the  sage  advice  and  obser 
vation  of  such  as  are  known  to  have  had  great  ex 
perience.  And  by  this  means  the  bringing  such 
revolutions  into  request  and  practice,  the  former 
classis  of  men  might  be  the  oftner  induced  to  dis 
miss  their  business  before  they  are  dismissed  ;  and 
most  of  those  considerations  which  terrify  them 
from  it,  would  make  little  impression  upon  them, 
when  they  are  not  only  discouraged  to  make  any 
barbarous  attempt  upon  the  reputation  of  a  person 
who  hath  left  a  good  fame  of  his  actions,  but  dis 
cern  that  it  is  probable  that  they  may  again  see 
him  in  the  same  or  a  greater  administration. 

To  conclude  this  disquisition,  we  shall  only  add, 
there  may  be  one  circumstance  that  hath  not  been 
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yet  mentioned,  and  which  may  worthily  have  as 
great  an  influence  upon  sober  men,  in  their  elec 
tion  to  what  course  of  life  they  will  dedicate  their 
studies,  as  any  inclination  or  impulsion  from  their 
own  natures ;  and  that  is,  the  temper  of  the  time, 
the  age,  and  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  for 
there  are  vitia  temporum,  as  well  as  vitia  hominum* 
There  may  be  such  a  current  and  torrent  of  vice 
of  the  climate,  that  a  man  of  modesty  and  virtue 
is  not  only  too  weak  to  withstand  it,  but  even  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  involved  in  the  intamy 
of  it,  though  not  the  guilt ;  there  may  be  such  a 
levity  and  vanity  intoxicate  the  most  active  part 
of  the  people,  or  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
most  action  is  entrusted,  that  the  sobriety  of  advice 
may  not  only  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  the  person 
who  gives  it  rendered  so  rid  iculous,  that  he  can 
never  after  become  useful.  The  rashness  and 
precipitations  of  counsels  may  be  such,  the  inad 
vertencies  in  those  accidents  which  may  probaWy 
fall  out  to  disappoint  the  success,  and  the  unsteadi 
ness  and  irresolution  in  prosecuting  the  ways 
agreed  on,  that  wary  men  may  reasonably  be  un 
willing  to  bear  a  part  in  them,  which  are  liable  to 
so  much  reproach,  and  the  issue  thereof  so  discern- 
able ;  but,  above  all,  the  principles  of  religion  and 
justice  may  be  so  little  insisted  upon  and  observed 
in  the  counsels,  and  the  power  of  weak  and  wilful 
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and  wicked  persons  so  predominant,  that  all  wise 
animadversions  are  ingrateful,  ineffectual,  and  ren 
der  the  authors  of  them  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
do  not  approve  them  :  in  all  these  cases,  and  some 
other,  men  do  think  themselves  excusable,  if  they 
avoid  and  fly  all  the  occasions  and  opportunities 
that  may  carry  them  into  such  infectious  company, 
and  engage  them  in  such  infamous  transactions ; 
and  chuse  rather  to  sleep  in  the  most  dark  and 
obscure  cells,  and  to  be  buried  in  perpetual  silence 
and  oblivion,  than  to  be  taken  notice  of,  when 
such  unwarrantable  things  are  done  and  counte 
nanced,  though  themselves  are  not  only  innocent, 
but  known  or  believed  to  be  so.  There  is  an 
agony  and  torment  that  a  generous  and  worthy 
person  undergoes,  by  hearing  dissolute  and  pro- 
phane  discourses,  and  by  the  sight  of  impious  and 
scandalous  actions,  which  inflict  a  more  sensible 
pain  than  can  be  expressed;  and  it  may  be  is 
greater  than  can  result  from  any  wound  in  the 
flesh  or  fracture  in  the  bone ;  yet,  after  all  these 
discouragements,  it  maybe  reasonably  thought  that 
a  man  of  virtue  and  magnanimity  had  better  en 
gage  himself  in  this  pestilent  air  than  fly  from  it ; 
there  never  was  contagion  so  venomous  that  de 
stroyed  all  that  were  near  it,  and  the  survivors  are 
commonly  looked  upon  as  men  born  to  some  more 
than  ordinary  purpose.  He  cannot  be  absolved  in 
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point  of  duty  to  his  country,  who,  because  it  is  in 
vaded  by  a  triumphant  army,  will  not  list  himself 
for  its  defence ;  and  when  the  safety  of  a  nation 
is  more  threatened  from  within  than  from  without, 
from  being  deceived  by  unfaithful  and  undiscern- 
ing  counsellors,  than  from  the  strength  and  power 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  he  is  very  inexcusable  that 
will  not  do  all  he  can  to  discover  and  prevent  the 
mischief,  with  what  hazard  soever  to  himself. 
Princes  may  be  as  easily  deceived  by  those  they 
trust  as  other  men  can  be  ;  nay,  they  may,  by  the 
operation  of  some  predominant  passion  or  appetite, 
conspire  with  others  to  deceive  themselves,  but 
they  can  never  be  willing  to  be  undone  ;  and  how 
late  soever  they  discern  their  ruin  that  approaches, 
and  how  they  have  been  cozened  and  betrayed  by 
the  promoters  of  it ;  if  by  the  former  withdrawing 
of  good  men,  they  then  shall  be  without  that  assist 
ance  which  is  necessary  to  their  preservation,  those 
withdrawers  are  liable  to  a  fouler  reproach,  at  least 
an  equal  to  those  who  have  been  first  in  the  con 
spiracy. 

There  is  another  argument  of  interest  and  safe 
ty,  that  may  rather  induce  worthy  men  and  of  ac 
tive  spirits,  even  in  the  worst  conjunctures,  to  put 
themselves  as  near  the  stage  as  they  can,  than  to 
withdraw  to  a  dark  and  quiet  retreat  till  the  ruin 
ing  tempest  be  over.  In  the  first  he  moves  ir> 
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his  proper  sphere,  where,  if  it  be  his  fate,  he  pe 
rishes  more  decently  than  he  can  avoid  it :  besides, 
no  man  can  tell  how  far  the  particular  and  re 
markable  virtue  and  discretion  of  a  single  man  can 
contribute  in  some  article  of  time  towards  the  re 
formation  of  a  general  disorder;  there  being  na 
turally  such  a  prerogative  in  doing  well,  that  puts 
guilt  out  of  countenance  when  it  is  most  prevalent ; 
and  the  worst  men  are  often  found  not  to  be  so 
bad  as  they  were  thought  to  be,  and  are  weary  of 
their  follies,  and  desire  to  undo  the  mischief  they 
have  done.  If  it  proves  to  be  otherwise,  and  that 
iniquity  prospers  in  its  rage  and  obstinacy,  the  re 
tired  man  is  in  as  much  danger  in  his  vault,  as  the 
most  active  is  upon  the  stage ;  and  we  shall  find 
as  many  who  were  assassinated  in  the  time  of 
Cinna,  Sylla,  and  Marius,  as  likewise  in  that  of 
the  triumvirate,  of  those,  who,  by  absenting  and 
concealing  themselves,  thought  to  have  escaped  the 
general  misery,  as  of  those  who  walked  the  streets. 
In  those  black  seasons,  men  are  more  obnoxious 
by  their  virtues  than  in  their  persons :  "  He  is 
grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold,  for  his  life  is  not 
like  other  men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion," 
was  charge  enough  in  Solomon's  time,  and  hath 
continued  ever  since  to  be  so.  Since  then  no  pro 
vidence  of  our  own  can  direct  us  to  make  choice 
of  our  condition  of  lifex  that  may  not  be  sub- 
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ject  to  many  infelicities,  we  shall  do  most  wisely 
so  to  dispose  of  ourselves,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  our 
lives  may  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  or 
our  deaths  comfortable  to  ourselves. 
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Montpellier,  1670. 

As  the  plague  in  the  body  drives  all  persons  away 
but  such  who  live  by  it,  searchers,  and  those  who 
are  to  bury  the  corps,  who  are  as  ready  to  strangle 
those  who  do  not  die  soon  enough,  as  to  bury  them ; 
aud  they  who  recover  are  very  long  tired  with  the 
malignity,  and  remain  longer  deserted  by  their 
neighbours  and  friends  out  of  fear  of  infection;  so 
war  in  a  state  makes  all  men  abandon  it  but  those 
who  are  to  live  by  the  blood  of  it,  and  who  have 
the  pillaging  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead  ; 
and  if  it  recover,  and  the  war  be  extinguished, 
there  remains  such  a  weakness  and  paleness,  so 
many  ghastly  marks  of  the  distemper,  that  men  re 
main  long  frighted  from  their  old  familiarity,  from 
the  confidence  they  formerly  had  of  their  own  se 
curity,  and  of  the  justice  of  that  state,  the  war  lea 
ving  still  an  ill  odour  behind  it,  and  much  infection 
in  the  nature  and  manners  of  those  who  are  de 
lighted  with  it.  Of  all  the  punishments  and  judg- 
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ments  that  the  provoked  anger  of  the  Divine  Pro 
vidence  can  pour  out  upon  a  nation  full  of  trans 
gressions,  there  is  none  so  terrible  and  destroying 
as  that  of  war.  David  knew  he  did  wisely  when 
he  preferred  and  chose  the  plague  before  either  of 
the  other  judgments  that  he  was  to  undergo  for 
numbering  the  people,  though  it  cost  him  no  less 
than  seventy  thousand  subjects  ;  so  vast  a  number 
that  three  months  progress  of  the  most  victorious 
and  triumphant  enemy  could  hardly  have  consu 
med  ;  and  the  one  had  been  as  much  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  other,  and  could  as  easily  have  been 
restrained,  or  bound  by  his  power :  the  arrow  of 
pestilence  was  shot  out  of  his  own  bow,  and  did  all 
its  execution  without  making  the  pride  or  malice 
of  man  instrumental  in  it ;  the  insolence  whereof 
is  a  great  aggravation  of  any  judgment  that  is  laid 
upon  us,  and  health  is  restored  in  the  same  mo 
ment  the  contagion  ceaseth ;  whereas  in  war,  the 
confidence  and  the  courage  which  a  victorious 
army  contracts  by  notable  successes,  and  the  de 
jection  of  spirit  and  the  consternation  which  a  sub 
dued  party  undergoes  by  frequent  defeats,  is  not 
at  an  end  when  the  war  is  determined,  but  hath  its 
effects  very  long  after ;  and  the  tenderness  of  na 
ture,  and  the  integrity  of  manners,  which  are  dri 
ven  away,  or  powerfully  discountenanced  by  the 
corruption  of  war,  are  not  quickly  recovered;  but 
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instead  thereof  a  roughness,  jealousy,  and  distrust 
introduced,  that  makes  conversation  unpleasant  and 
uneasy ;  and  the  weeds  which  grow  up  in  the  short 
est  war  can  hardly  be  pulled  up  and  extirpated 
without  a  long  and  unsuspected  peace.  When 
God  pleases  to  send  this  heavy  calamity  upon  us, 
we  cannot  avoid  it ;  but  why  we  should  be  solicit 
ous  to  embark  ourselves  in  this  leaky  vessel,  why 
our  own  anger,  and  ambition,  and  emulation,  should 
engage  us  in  unreasonable  and  unjust  wars,  nay, 
why,  without  any  of  these  provocations,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  run  to  war,  and  periclitari  periculi 
causa,  will  require  better  reason  to  justify  us,  than 
most  that  are  concerned  in  it  are  furnished  with. 
Jugulantur  homines  ne  nihilagatur^  was  the  complaint 
and  amazement  of  a  philosopher,  who  knew  of 
none  of  those  restraints  which  Christianity  hath  laid 
upon  mankind.  That  men  should  kill  one  another 
for  want  of  somewhat  else  to  do  (which  is  the  case 
of  all  volunteers  in  war)  seems  to  be  so  horrible  to 
humanity,  that  there  needs  no  divinity  to  control 
it.  It  was  a  divine  contemplation  of  the  same  phi 
losopher,  that  when  Providence  had  so  well  provi 
ded  for,  and  secured  the  peace  between  nations, 
by  putting  the  sea  between,  that  it  might  not  be  in 
their  power  to  be  ill  neighbours,  mankind  should 
be  so  mad  as  to  devise  shipping,  to  affect  death  so 
much  sine  spc  sepultura ;  and  when  they  are  safe 
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on  land,  to  commit  themselves  to  the  waves  and  the 
fierce  winds,  quorum  ftlicitas  est  ad  bella  perferri ; 
and  that  those  winds  which  God  had  created,  ad 
custodiendam  cccli  terrarumquetemperiem,  and  to  che 
rish  the  fruits  and  the  trees  of  the  earth,  should  be 
made  use  of  so  contrary  to  his  intentions,  ut  legio- 
nes,  equitemque  gestarent,  and  bring  people  (whom 
he  had  placed  at  that  distance)  together,  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  each  other's  blood ;  indeed  it  must 
be  a  very  savage  appetite,  that  engages  men  to  take 
so  much  pains,  and  to  run  so  many  and  great  ha 
zards,  only  to  be  cruel  to  those  whom  they  are 
able  to  oppress. 

They  who  allow  no  war  at  all  to  be  lawful,  have 
consulted  both  nature  and  religion  much  better 
than  they  who  think  it  may  be  entered  into  to  com 
ply  with  the  ambition,  covetousness,  or  revenge  of 
the  greatest  princes  and  monarchs  upon  earth :  as 
if  God  had  only  inhibited  single  murders,  and  left 
mankind  to  be  massacred  according  to  the  humour 
and  appetite  of  unjust  and  unreasonable  men,  of 
what  degree  or  quality  soever.  They  who  think 
it  most  unlawful,  know  well  that  force  may  be  re 
pelled  with  force ;  and  that  no  man  makes  war  who 
doth  only  defend  what  is  his  own  from  an  attempt 
of  violence ;  he  who  kills  another  that  he  may  not 
be  killed  himself  by  him  who  attempts  it,  is  not  guil 
ty  of  murder  by  the  law  of  God  or  man.  And  truly, 
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they  who  are  the  cause  and  authors  of  any  war  that 
can  justly  and  safely  be  avoided,  have  great  reason 
to  fear  that  they  shall  be  accountable  before  the 
supreme  Judge  for  all  the  rapine  and  devastation, 
all  the  ruin  and  damage,  as  well  as  the  blood,  that 
is  the  consequence  of  that  war.  War  is  a  licence 
to  kill  and  slay  all  those  who  inhabit  that  land, 
which  is  therefore  called  the  enemy's,  because  he 
who  makes  the  war  hath  a  mind  to  possess  it ;  and 
must  there  not  many  of  the  laws  of  God,  as  well  as 
of  man,  be  cancelled  and  abolished,  before  a  man 
can  honestly  execute  or  take  such  a  licence?  What 
have  the  poor  inhabitants  of  that  land  done  that 
they  must  be  destroyed  for  cultivating  their  own 
land,  in  the  country  where  they  were  born  ?  and 
can  any  king  believe  that  the  names  of  those  are 
left  out  of  the  records  of  God's  creation,  and  that 
the  injuries  done  to  them  shall  not  be  considered  ? 
War  is  a  depopulation,  defaces  all  that  art  and  in 
dustry  hath  produced,  destroys  all  plantations, 
burns  churches  and  palaces,  and  mingles  them  in 
the  same  ashes  with  the  cottages  of  the  peasant  and 
the  labourer ;  it  distinguishes  not  of  age,  or  sex, 
or  dignity,  but  exposes  all  things  and  persons,  sa 
cred  and  profane,  to  the  same  contempt  and  con 
fusion  ;  and  reduces  all  that  blessed  order  and  har 
mony,  which  hath  been  the  product  of  peace  and  re 
ligion,  into  the  chaos  it  was  first  in ;  as  if  it  would 
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contend  with  the  Almighty  in  uncreating  what  he 
so  wonderfully  created,  and  since  polished.  And 
is  it  not  a  most  detestable  thing  to  open  a  gap  to 
let  this  wild  boar  enter  into  the  garden  of  Christians, 
and  to  make  all  this  havock  and  devastation  in  coun 
tries  planted  and  watered  by  the  equal  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  and  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  complaints 
of  the  meanest  person  who  is  oppressed  ?  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  this  universal  suffering,  and 
even  the  desolation  that  attends  it,  are  the  inevita 
ble  consequences  and  events  of  war,  how  warrant- 
ably  soever  entered  into,  but  rather  an  argument, 
that  no  war  can  be  warrantably  entered  into,  that 
may  produce  such  intolerable  mischiefs ;  at  least  if 
the  ground  be  not  notoriously  just  and  necessary, 
and  like  to  introduce  as  much  benefit  to  the  world 
as  damage  and  inconvenience  to  a  part  of  it;  and 
as  much  care  taken  as  is  possible,  to  suppress  that 
rage  and  licence,  which  is  the  wanton  cause  of  half 
the  destruction. 

It  may  be,  upon  a  strict  survey  and  disquisition 
into  the  elements  and  injunctions  of  Christian  re 
ligion,  no  war  will  be  found  justifiable,  but  as  it  is 
the  process  that  the  law  of  nature  allows  and  pre 
scribes  for  justice  sake,  to  compel  those  to  abstain 
from  doing  wrong,  or  to  repair  the  wrong  they  have 
done,  who  can  by  no  other  way  be  induced  to  do 
either ;  as  when  one  sovereign  prince  doth  an  in- 
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jury  to  another,  or  suffers  his  subjects  to  do  it  with 
out  controul  or  punishment;   in  either  of  which 
cases,  the  injured  prince  in  his  own  right,  or  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,  is  to  demand  justice  from  the 
other,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  by  all  the  peace 
able  means  that  can  be  used ;  and  then  if  there  be  an 
absolute  refusal  to  give  satisfaction,  or  such  a  de 
lay,  as  in  the  inconvenience  amounts  to  a  refusal, 
there  is  no  remedy  left,  but  the  last  process,  which 
is  force ;  since  nothing  can  be  in  itself  more  odious, 
or  more  against  the  nature  and  institution  of  sove 
reign  power,  than  to  do  wrong,  and  to  refuse  to  ad 
minister  justice;  and,  therefore,  the  mischiefs  which 
attend,  and  which  cannot  but  fall  upon  the  persons 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  are  least  guilty  of  the 
injury  and  injustice,  because  the  damage  can  very 
hardly  reach  the  prince,  but  in  his  subjects,  will  be 
by  the  supreme  Judge  cast  upon  his  account  who 
is  the  original  cause  and  author  of  the  first  trans 
gression.     And  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  find  any 
other  just  cause  to  warrant  so  savage  a  proceeding 
as  all  war  produces,  what  can  we  think  of  most  of 
that  war  which  for  some  hundred  of  years  has  in 
fested  the  Christian  world,  so  much  to  the  dis 
honour  of  Christianity,  and  in  which  the  lives  of 
more  men  have  been  lost  than  might  have  served 
to  have  driven  infidelity  out  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  peopled  all  those  parts  which  yet  remain  with- 
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out  inhabitants  ?  Can  we  believe  that  all  those  lives 
are  forgotten,  and  that  no  account  shall  be  render 
ed  of  them  ?  If  the  saving  the  life  of  any  single  per 
son  who  is  in  danger  to  perish,  hath  much  of  me 
rit  in  it,  though  it  be  a  duty  incumbent  to  huma 
nity,  with  what  detestation  and  horror  must  we 
look  upon  those,  who  upon  deliberation  are  solicit 
ous  to  bring  millions  of  men  together  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  kill  and  destroy;  and  they  who 
survive  are  conducted  as  soon  as  may  be  to  ano 
ther  butchery  >  to  another  opportunity  to  kill  more 
men,  whom  they  know  not,  and  with  whom  they 
are  not  so  much  as  angry.  The  grammarians  have 
too  much  reason  to  derive  bellum,  a  belluis;  all  war 
hath  much  of  the  beast  in  it;  immane  quiddam  et 
belluarum  simile ;  very  much  of  the  man  "must  be 
put  off  that  there  may  be  enough  of  the  beast : 
princes  must  be  obeyed,  and  because  they  may 
have  just  cause  of  war,  their  subjects  must  obey 
and  serve  them  in  it,  without  taking  upon  them  to 
examine  whether  it  be  just  or  no,  Servi  tua  estcon- 
ditio,  ratio  ad  te  nihil ;  they  have  no  liberty  to  doubt 
when  their  duty  is  clear  to  obey ;  but  where  there 
is  none  of  that  obligation,  it  is  wonderful,  and  an 
unnatural  appetite  that  disposes  men  to  be  soldiers, 
that  they  may  know  how  to  live,  as  if  the  under 
standing  the  advantage  how  to  kill  most  men  to 
gether  were  a  commendable  science  to  raise  their 
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fortune ;  and  what  reputation  soever  it  may  have 
in  politics,  it  can  have  none  in  religion,  to  say,  that 
the  art  and  conduct  of  a  soldier  is  not  infused  by 
nature,  but  by  study,  experience,  and  observation ; 
and  therefore  that  men  are  to  learn  it,  in  order  to 
serve  their  own  prince  and  country,  which  may  be 
assaulted  and  invaded  by  a  skilful  enemy,  and  hard 
ly  defended  by  ignorant  and  unskilful  officers; 
when,  in  truth,  the  man  who  conscientiously  weighs 
this  common  argument,  will  find  that  it  is  made  by 
appetite  to  excuse,  and  not  by  reason  to  support,  an 
ill  custom ;  since  the  guilt  contracted  by  shedding 
the  blood  of  one  single  innocent  man,  is  too  dear  a 
price  to  pay  for  all  the  skill  that  is  to  be  learned  in 
that  devouring  profession  ;  and  that  all  the  science 
that  is  necessary  for  a  just  defence  may  be  attain 
ed  without  contracting  a  guilt,  which  is  like  to  make 
the  defence  the  more  difficult.  And  we  have  in  • 
stances  enough  of  the  most  brave  and  effectual  de 
fences  made  upon  the  advantage  of  innocence, 
against  the  boldest,  skilful,  and  injurious  aggressor, 
whose  guilt  often  makes  his  understanding  too  weak 
to  go  through  an  unjust  attempt,  against  a  resolute 
though  less  experienced  defender. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  any  one,  who  considers 
that  Christian  religion,  that  is  founded  upon  love, 
and  charity,  and  humility,  should  not  only  not  ex 
tinguish  this  unruly  appetite  to  war,  but  make  the 
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prosecution  of  it  the  more  fierce  and  cruel ;  there 
having  scarce  been  so  much  ra^e  and  inhumanity 
practised  in  any  war,  as  in  that  between  Christians. 
The  ancient  Romans,  who  for  some  ages  arrived 
to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  observation  of  the 
obligations  of  honour,  justice,  arid  humanity,  of  all 
men  who  had  no  light  from  religion,  instituted  a 
particular  triumph  for  those  their  generals  who  re 
turned  with  victory  without  the  slaughter  of  men. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  modern  Christian 
Romans  were  endued  with  the  same  blessed  spi 
rit,  and  that  they  believed  that  the  voice  of  blood 
is  loud  and  importunate;  they  would  not  then 
think  it  their  office  and  duty,  so  far  to  kindle 
this  firebrand  war,  and  to  nourish  all  occasions  to 
inflame  it,  as  to  obstruct  and  divert  all  overtures  of 
extinguishing  it;  and  to  curse  and  excommunicate 
all  those  who  shall  consent  or  submit  to  such  over 
tures,  when. they  are  wearied,  tired,  and  even  consu- 
med  with  weltering  in  each  other's  blood,  and  have 
scarce  blood  enough  left  to  give  them  strength  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  What  can  be  more 
unmerciful,  more  unworthy  of  the  title  of  Chris 
tians,  than  such  an  aversion  from  stopping  those 
issues  of  blood,  and  from  binding  up  those  wounds 
which  have  been  bleeding  so  long?  and  yet  we 
have  seen  those  inhuman  bulls  let  loose  by  two 
popes,  who  would  be  thought  to  have  the  sole 
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power  committed  to  them  by  Christ,  to  inform  the 
world  of  his  will  and  pleasure ;  the  one  against  the 
peace  of  Germany,  and  the  other  against  that  with 
the  Low-Countries;  by  both  which  these  his  vi 
cars  general  absolve  all  men  from  observing  it, 
though  they  are  bound  by  their  oaths  never  to 
swerve  from  it.  We  may  piously  believe,  that  all 
the  princes  of  the  world,  who  have  wantonly,  or 
without  just  and  manifest  provocation,  obliged  their 
subjects  to  serve  them  in  a  war,  by  which  millions 
of  men  have  been  exposed  to  slaughter,  fire,  and 
famine,  will  sooner  find  remission  of  all  the  other 
sins  they  have  committed,  than  for  that  obstinate 
outrage  against  the  life  of  man,  and  the  murders 
which  have  been  committed  by  their  authority; 
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Montpellier,  1670. 

IT  was  a  very  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked, 
why  any  man  should  be  delighted  with  beauty? 
that  it  was  a  question  that  none  but  a  blind  man 
could  ask  ;  since  any  beautiful  object  doth  so  much 
attract  the  sight  of  all  men,  that  it  is  in  no  man's 
power  not  to  be  pleased  with  it.  Nor  can  any 
aversion  or  malignity  towards  the  object,  irrecon- 
cile  the  eyes  from  looking  upon  it :  as  a  man  who 
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hath  an  envenomed  and  mortal  hatred  against  an 
other,  who  hath  a  most  graceful  and  beautiful  per 
son,  cannot  hinder  his  eye  from  being  delighted 
to  behold  that  person ;  though  that  delight  is  far 
from  going  to  the  heart ;  as  no  man's  malice  to- 
wards  an  excellent  musician  can  keep  his  ear  from 
being  pleased  with  his  music.     No  man  can  ask 
how  or  why  men  come  to  be  delighted  with  peace, 
but  he  who  is  without  natural  bowels,  who  is  de 
prived  of  all  those  affections,  which  can  only  make 
life  pleasant  to  him.   Peace  is  that  harmony  in  the 
state,  that  health  is  in  the  body.     No  honour,  no 
profit,  no  plenty  can  make  him  happy,  who  is  sick 
with  a  fever  in  his  blood,  and  with  defluctions  and 
aches  in  his  joints  and  bones ;  but  health  restored 
gives  a  relish  to  the  other  blessings,  and  is  very 
merry  without  them :  no  kingdom  can  flourish  or 
be  at  ease,  in  which  there  is  no  peace;  which 
only  makes  men  dwell  at  home,  and  enjoy  the  la 
bour  of  their  own  hands,  and  improve  all  the  ad 
vantages  which  the  air,  and  the  climate,  and  the 
soil  administers  to  them ;  and  all  which  yield  no 
comfort,  where  there  is  no  peace.     God  himself 
reckons  health  the  greatest  blessing  he  can  bestow 
upon  mankind,  and  peace  the  greatest  comfort 
and  ornament  he  can  confer  upon  states ;  which 
are  a  multitude  of  men  gathered  together.     They 
who  delight  most  in  war,  are  so  much  ashamed  of 
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it,  that  they  pretend,  Pacts  gerere  negocium;  to  have 
no  other  end,  to  desire  nothing  but  peace,  that 
their  heart  is  set  upon  nothing  else.  When  Cae 
sar  was  engaging  all  the  world  in  war,  he  wrote  to 
Tully,  Ncque  tutius,  neque  honestius  reperies  quidquam, 
quam  ab  omni  contentions  abesse ;  there  was  nothing 
worthier  of  an  honest  man  than  to  have  contention 
with  nobody.  It  was  the  highest  aggravation  that 
the  prophet  could  find  out  in  the  description  of 
the  greatest  wickedness,  that  "  the  way  of  peace 
they  knew  not ;"  and  the  greatest  punishment  of 
all  their  crookedness  and  perverseness  was,  that 
"  they  should  not  know  peace."  A  greater  curse 
cannot  befall  the  most  wicked  nation,  than  to  be 
deprived  of  peace.  There  is  nothing  of  real  and 
substantial  comfort  in  this  world,  but  what  is  the 
product  of  peace ;  and  whatsoever  we  may  lawfully 
and  innocently  take  delight  in,  is  the  fruit  and 
effect  of  peace.  The  solemn  service  of  God,  and 
performing  our  duty  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  re 
gular  devotion,  which  is  the  greatest  business  of 
our  life,  and  in  which  we  ought  to  take  most  de 
light,  is  the  issue  of  peace.  War  breaks  all  that 
order,  interrupts  all  that  devotion,  and  even  ex- 
tinguisheth  all  that  zeal,  which  peace  had  kindled 
in  us,  lays  waste  the  dwelling-place  of  God  as  well 
as  of  man  ;  and  introduces  and  propagates  opinions 
and  practice,  as  much  against  heaven  as  against 
c  2 
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earth,  and  erects  a  deity  that  delights  in  nothing 
but  cruelty  and  blood.  Are  we  pleased  with  the 
enlarged  commerce  and  society  of  large  and  opu 
lent  cities,  or  with  the  retired  pleasures  of  the 
country?  do  we  love  stately  palaces,  and  noble 
houses,  or  take  delight  in  pleasant  groves  and 
woods,  or  fruitful  gardens,  which  teach  and  in 
struct  nature  to  produce  and  bring  forth  more 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  plants,  than  her  own  store 
can  supply  her  with?  all  this  we  owe  to  peace; 
and  the  dissolution  of  this  peace  disfigures  all  this 
beauty,  and  in  a  short  time  covers  and  buries  all 
this  order  and  delight  in  ruin  and  rubbish.  Final 
ly,  have  we  any  content,  satisfaction,  and  joy,  in 
the  conversation  of  each  other,  in  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  those  arts  and  sciences,  which 
more  adorn  mankind,  than  all  those  buildings  and 
plantations  do  the  fields  and  grounds  on  which 
they  stand  ?  even  this  is  the  blessed  effect  and 
legacy  of  peace;  and  war  lays  our  natures  and 
manners  as  waste  as  our  gardens  and  our  habita 
tions;  and  we  can  as  easily  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of  the  other,  under  the 
cursed  jurisdiction  of  drums  and  trumpets. 

"  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,"  was  one  of  the  primitive 
injunctions  of  Christianity,  Rom.  xii.  18,  and  com 
prehends  not  only  particular  and  private  men 
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(though  no  doubt  all  gentle  and  peaceable  natures 
are  most  capable  of  Christian  precepts,  and  most  af 
fected  with  them)  but  kings  and  princes  themselves. 
St  Paul  knew  well,  that  the  peaceable  inclinations 
and  dispositions  of  subjects  could  do  little  good,  if 
the  sovereign  princes  were  disposed  to  war ;  but 
if  they  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neigh 
bours,  their  subjects  cannot  but  be  happy.  And 
the  pleasure  that  God  himself  takes  in  that  temper, 
needs  no  other  manifestation,  than  the  promise 
our  Saviour  makes  to  those  who  contribute  towards 
it,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount,  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God,"  Matt.  v.  (J.  Peace  must  needs 
be  very  acceptable  to  him,  when  the  instruments 
towards  it  are  crowned  with  such  a  full  measure 
of  blessing ;  and  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  guess  whose- 
children  they  are,  who  take  all  the  pains  they  can 
to  deprive  the  world  of  peace,  and  to  subject  it  to 
the  rage  and  fury  and  desolation  of  war.  If  we 
had  not  the  woeful  experience  of  so  many  hundred 
years,  we  should  hardly  think  it  possible,  that  men 
who  pretend  to  embrace  the  gospel  of  peace,  should 
be  so  unconcerned  in  the  obligation  and  effects  of 
it ;  and  when  God  looks  upon  it  as  the  greatest 
blessing  he  can  pour  down  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  please  him  best,  and  observe  his  commands, 
"  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie 
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down,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid,"  Lev.  xxvi. 
6,  that  men  study  nothing  more  than  how  to  throw 
off  and  deprive  themselves  and  others  of  this  his 
precious  bounty ;  as  if  we  were  void  of  natural  rea 
son,  as  well  as  without  the  elements  of  religion  :  for 
nature  itself  disposes  us  to  a  love  of  society,  which 
cannot  be  preserved  without  peace.  A  whole  city 
on  fire  is  a  spectacle  full  of  horror,  but  a  whole 
kingdom  in  fire  must  be  a  prospect  much  more 
terrible  ;  and  such  is  every  kingdom  in  war,  where 
nothing  flourishes  but  rapine,  blood,  and  murder, 
and  the  faces  of  all  men  are  pale  and  ghastly,  out 
of  the  sense  of  what  they  have  done,  or  of  what 
they  have  suffered,  or  are  to  endure.  The  reverse 
of  all  this  is  peace,  which  in  a  moment  extinguishes 
all  that  fire,  binds  up  all  the  wounds,  and  restores 
to  all  faces  their  natural  vivacity  and  beauty.  We 
cannot  make  a  more  lively  representation  and 
emblem  to  ourselves  of  hell,  than  by  the  view  of  a 
kingdom  in  war  ;  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  destruction  and  fire,  and  the  discord  itself 
is  a  great  part  of  the  torment :  nor  a  more  sensi 
ble  reflection  upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  than  as  it 
is  all  quiet  and  peace,  and  where  nothing  is  to  be 
discerned  but  consent  and  harmony,  and  what  is 
amiable  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it.  And  as  far 
as  we  may  warrantably  judge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
either  climate,  they  who  love  and  cherish  discord 
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among  men,  and  take  delight  in  war,  have  large 
mansions  provided  for  them,  in  that  region  of  fac 
tion  and  disagreement ;  as  we  may  presume,  that 
they  who  set  their  hearts  upon  peace  in  this  world, 
and  labour  to  promote  it  in  their  several  stations 
amongst  all  men,  and  who  are  instruments  to  pre 
vent  the  breach  of  it  amongst  princes  and  states, 
or  to  renew  it  when  it  is  broken,  have  infallible 
title  to  a  place  and  mansion  in  heaven ;  where 
there  is  only  peace  in  that  perfection,  that  all  other 
blessings  are  comprehended  in  it,  and  a  part  of  it.' 
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On  a  Fast-day  at  Jersey,  1641. 
THE  original  and  ground  of  the  first  institution  of 
fasts  and  solemn  days  of  humiliation,  was  to  depre 
cate  God's  judgment,  and  to  remove  some  heavy 
afflictions  either  actually  brought  upon  or  imme 
diately  threatened  by  him  upon  that  people ;  and 
in  order  thereunto  to  make  a  faithful  inquisition 
into  all  sins,  and  to  enter  into  a  covenant  against 
those  which  seem  to  be  most  cordially  embraced 
by  us,  and  consequently  the  most  likely  causes  of 
the  present  calamities  we  groan  under :  so  that 
though  every  act  of  devotion  should  raise  in  us  a 
detestation  of  all  sins  whatsoever,  yet  as  a  particu- 
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lar  fast  is  commonly  for  the  removal  of  a  particu 
lar  judgment,  so  the  devotion  of  that  day  will  not 
be  too  much  circumscribed  and  limited,  if  it  be 
intent  upon  the  inquisition  into  the  nature  and 
mischief  of  one  particular  sin,  and  in  the  endea 
vour  to  raise  up  some  fence  and  fortification  that 
that  sin  may  not  break  in  upon  us ;  especially  if  it 
be  such  a  one,  as  either  our  own  inclinations,  or  the 
iniquity  and  temper  of  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
is  like  to  invite  us  to.  If  the  business  of  our  fasts 
be  only  to  inveigh  and  pray  against  the  sins  we 
are  least  inclined  to,  we  make  them  indeed  days 
of  triumph  over  other  men's  wickedness,  not  of 
humiliation  for  our  own  ;  and  arraign  them,  not 
prostrate  ourselves  before  God.  If  the  parliament's 
fast-days  ha^l  been  celebrated  with  a  due  and  in 
genuous  disquisition  of  the  nature  and  odiousness 
of  hypocrisy,  rebellion,  and  prophaneness,  instead 
of  discourses  against  popery,  tyranny,  and  super 
stition  ;  which  though  they  are  grievous  sins,  were 
not  yet  the  sins  of  those  congregations ;  and  if  the 
fast-days  observed  by  the  king's  party  had  been 
spent  in  prayer  for,  and  sincere  study  of  temper 
ance,  justice,  and  patience  in  adversity,  of  the 
practical  duties  of  a  Christian,  of  the  obligations  of 
conscience  to  constancy  and  perseverance  in  our 
duty,  and  of  the  shame  and  dishonesty  and  impiety 
of  redeeming  our  fortunes  or  lives  with  the  breach 
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of  our  conscience,  instead  of  arguments  against 
taking  up  arms  against  lawful  authority,  sedition, 
and  schism  ;  which,  though  they  are  enormous 
crimes,  were  not  yet  the  crimes  of  those  congre 
gations;  both  parties  without  doubt  would  not 
have  been  as  constant  to  their  own  sins  as  to  their 
fasts  ;  as  if  all  their  devotions  had  been  to  confirm 
them  in  what  they  had  done  amiss,  and  in  the  end 
to  shake  hands  in  the  same  sins,  and  determine  all 
further  dispute  of  oaths,  by  a  union  in  perjury,  a 
general  taking  the  covenant,  and  to  extinguish  re 
bellion  by  a  universal  submission,  and  guilt  in  sa 
crilege. 

I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  man  so  hardy  as 
to  deny  that  sacrilege  is  a  sin  ;  or  to  aver  that,  be 
ing  a  sin,  a  man  may  be  guilty  of  it  for  any  world 
ly  consideration  or  advantage  whatsoever ;  and  yet, 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  in  nature,  or  as  if  it 
were  only  a  term  of  art  to  perplex  men  in  debates, 
men  of  all  tempers,  and  scarce  reconcileable  in  any 
other  conclusion  or  design,  are  very  frankly  and 
lovingly  united  in  this  mystery  of  iniquity  :  which  I 
cannot  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe  proceeds  from 
a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind,  but  an  inadvertency  and 
incogitancy  of  the  nature  and  consequence  of  the 
sin  itself.  It  would  not  otherwise  be,  that  a  thing 
that  hath  been  so  odious  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  amongst  all  brave  nations,  who  have  been 
endued  but  with  the  light  of  nature,  and  have  made 
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any  pretence  to  virtue,  that  they  could  not  fix  a 
brand  of  more  infamy  upon  the  most  exorbitant 
person  in  the  practice  of  all  vice,  than  to  call  him 
a  sacrilegious  person,  should  be  now  held  of  so 
little  moment  amongst  Christians ;  and  that  when 
all  things  dedicated  and  separated  for  holy  uses 
have  been  always  accounted  and  reputed  so  sacred 
by  men  of  all  religions,  or  pretenders  to  religion, 
that  where  any  violation  hath  been  offered  to  the 
temples  of  any  gods,  when  a  country  hath  been 
pronounced  to  be  destroyed  with  fire  an-d  sword, 
and  all  cruelty  practised  by  order  against  all  ages 
and  sexes,  the  general  of  those  armies  has,  by  his 
sacrilege,  lost  the  reward  of  his  other  conquests, 
and  been  punished  with  infamy  and  dishonour  by 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  victory, 
though  they  served  not  those  Gods,  or  accounted 
them  such  whom  he  had  spoiled :  as  we  find  fre 
quent  examples  in  the  Roman  story ;  who,  besides 
that  justice  upon  those  accidents,  celebrated  some 
devotions  to  absolve  their  state  from  the  guilt,  and 
ordered  reparation  and  restitution  to  be  made  to 
those  deities  which  had  been  robbed  and  propha- 
ned ;  yet  after  sixteen  hundred  years  study  and 
profession  of  Christianity,  those  horrible  crimes 
should  pass  by  us,  and  we  pass  through  them,  not 
only  without  the  least  compunction  of  conscience, 
but  without  the  least  blush  or  apprehension  of  a 
fault.  ««  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?"  says  the  prophet 
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Malachi,  ch.  iii,  8,  none  will  be  so  impudently 
wicked  to  say  he  will ;  "  yet  ye  have  robbed  me  : 
but  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed  thee  ?"  "  in 
tithes  and  offerings,"  says  the  same  spirit.  Pre 
tend  what  you  will  to  reverence,  and  fear  of  God, 
if  you  take  away  what  is  consecrated,  what  is  de 
dicated  to  him,  you  do  no  better  than  rob  God 
himself;  and  rob  him  with  all  those  circumstances 
which  most  offend  and  grieve  him.  Tremellius 
renders  it  spoliatis  me,  but  the  vulgar  hath  it  con- 
figitis  me,  which  is  worse  :  spoiling  a  man,  supposes 
some  great  act  of  violence  in  the  circumstance, 
but  a  man  that  is  spoiled  may  be  yet  left  at  liberty 
to  shift  for  himself,  and  may  find  relief  again  by 
others ;  but  coiifigitis  me,  you  have  not  been  con 
tent  to  rob  and  to  spoil  me,  but  you  have  nailed 
me,  you  have  bound  me  fast,  that  I  cannot  stir  to 
keep  myself,  nor  to  go  to  others  to  help  me.  He 
that  commits  sacrilege,  hath  done  the  best  he  can 
to  bind  God  so  fast,  to  put  him  in  that  condition, 
that  nobody  should  serve  him ;  and  therefore 
amongst  the  Jews,  he  that  was  guilty  of  it  was 
thought  to  offend  God  primario,  and  to  sin  against 
the  first  table ;  whereas,  as  other  thefts  or  robberies 
were  but  offences  against  the  second  table,  they 
spoiled  not  God  himself:  and  we  cannot  think  rea 
sonably  that  this  was  a  sin  only  under  the  law,  and 
is  none  under  the  gospel.  If  there  had  been  no 
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such  thing  in  nature,  St  Paul  sure  would  never 
have  reproached  the  Romans  with  their  hypocrisy, 
in  pretending  to  abhor  idolatry,  and  yet  committing 
sacrilege.     And  that  argumentation  by  interroga 
ting  is  very  observable,  as  if  idolatry  and  sacrilege 
were  one  and  the  same  sin  ;  "  Thou  that  preach- 
est  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  Thou 
that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery  ?  Thcu  that  abhorrest  idols, 
dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?"  Non  multum  distat, 
says  the  learned  Grotius,  falsos  deos  colere,  et  ve~ 
rum  spoliare;  there  is  very  little  difference  be 
tween  adoring  false   gods,  and  robbing  the  true 
God.     And  that  the  robbing  and  defrauding  the 
church  is  this  very  sacrilege  condemned,  appears 
evidently  by  that  saying  of  the  town-clerk  in  the 
Acts,  "  Ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  which 
are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  or  blasphemers  of 
your  goddess,"  Acts  xix,  37.     Where  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  original  («gwtiA»)  which  St 
Paul  uses  to  the  Romans,  which  is  no  where  ap 
plied  to  any  other  robbers  throughout  the  scripture. 
If  it  were  possible  that  men  who  have  no  piety 
should  have  any  justice,  even  that  alone,  without 
the  other,  would  give  a  rule  in  this  point :  with 
what  justice  can  that,  which  the  goodness  and 
bounty  of  our  ancestors  have  directed  to  our  use, 
be  taken  away,  and  applied  to  another,  nay,  to 
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such  a  one  as  we  are  morally  sure  is  a  use  the  foun 
ders  or  donors  would  never  have  given  the  same  ? 
I  doubt  not,  but  there  may  be  a  supposition  of  such 
uses  as  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  policy  and 
peace  of  the  state,  but  then  the  act  itself  is  void, 
and  no  such  grant  can  be  made ;  or,  if  the  policy 
of  succeeding  times  find  that  use  (being  a  civil 
use)  inconvenient  to  the  present  temper,  and  so 
abrogate  it,  it  will  be  still  as  if  there  were  no  do 
nation,  and  the  thing  given  must  revert  to  his  use, 
whose  it  would  naturally  have  been  if  there  had 
been  none  such.  Neither  can  laws  in  those  cases 
alter  the  matter  of  right  and  justice  ;  it  may  ren 
der  me  more  potent  to  do  hurt  and  injury,  by  ma 
king  that  damage  and  injury  unpenal  to  me;  it 
cannot  make  the  thing  I  do  just,  or  lessen  my 
guilt  before  God ;  I  speak  of  things  evil  in  them 
selves,  as  all  things  are  which  God  himself  hath 
expressly  inhibited  to  be  done ;  and  therefore,  if 
there  were  an  act  of  parliament,  which  authorized 
the  stronger  to  rob  or  kill  the  weaker,  I  do  not 
think  any  man  will  say,  that  is  less  murder  or  theft 
before  God,  than  if  there  were  no  such  act;  and, 
I  confess,  I  cannot  apprehend  how  spoiling  or  de 
frauding  the  church  can  be  less  sacrilege,  by  what 
authority  soever  men  are  qualified  to  commit  it. 

But  if  we  examine  this  a  little  farther,  we  shall 
find,  that  though  no  man  (as  I  said  before)  denU 
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ed  sacrilege  to  be  a  sin,  yet  very  many  deny  that 
to  be  sacrilege  which  hath  been  commonly  ac 
counted  sacrilege :    they  do  not,  or  seem  not  to 
believe,  that  it  is  the  same  sin  in  the  gospel  that  it 
was  in  the  law ;  at  least,  that  things  do  not  become 
dedicated  in  the  same  manner  to  God  under  the 
gospel,  as  they  did  under  the  law ;  because,  as  to 
a  gift  there  is  always  to  be  a  receiver  as  well  as  a 
giver,  so  there  is  not  evidence  under  the  gospel, 
that  God  doth  accept  and  receive  what  is  given, 
as  there  was  under  the  law,  and  therefore  that  it 
cannot  be  sacrilege :  they  are  contented  that  it 
shall  be  sacrilege  as  it  is  ecclesiastical  robbery; 
and  that  as  it  is  felony  to  steal  a  pot  out  of  a  com 
mon  house,  so  it  shall  be  sacrilege  to  steal  the  cha 
lice  out  of  the  church,  and  are  willing  that  they 
shall  be  equally  punished  for  it ;  but  they  are  not 
all  satisfied  to  allow  that  distinction,  or  that  there 
is  any  difference  of  places  now :  and  they  are  in 
truth  the  more  ingenuous  of  the  two,  and  they  will 
best  define  the  committing  of  sacrilege,  who  do  re 
ject  all  difference  and  distinction  of  persons  and 
places  ;  and  so  neither  leave  God  himself  a  capaci 
ty  of  being  robbed,  nor  suffer  those  who  claim  un 
der  him,  by  serving  at  his  altar,  or  his  church,  to 
have  a  propriety  in  any  thing,  of  which  they  may 
not  be  deprived  for  the  conveniency  of  a  great  man, 
or  of  the  state  in  which  they  live.    But  these  men 
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may  remember,  that  they  give  no  better,  or  indeed 
other  reasons  for  this  their  bold  assertion,  than 
their  progenitors  the  heathens  did,  when  they  were 
possessed  with  their  spirit,  to  contradict  a  defini 
tion  of  sacrilege,  current  in  all  times,  as  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  nature  :  Quisquis  id  quod  deorum  est 
sustulit,  et  consumpsitt  atque  in  usum  suum  vertit)  sa~ 
crilegus  est :  they  thought  they  refelled  this  pro 
position  very  substantially  when  they  denied  this 
to  be  sacrilege,  because  of  the  universal  power  and 
dominion  the  gods  had  over  all  things  and  places, 
quia  quicquid  sublatum  est  ex  eo  loco,  qui  deorum 
erat,  in  eum  transfertur  locum  qui  deorum  est.  Nor 
need  there  be  another  answer  given  to  them  than 
the  philosopher,  who  I  doubt  was  a  better  divine 
than  many  of  their  teachers,  then  gave,  Omnia  qui- 
dem  deorum  es.se,  sed  non  omnia  diis  dicata  ;  and  he 
convinced  them  by  an  argument  very  like  their  own, 
that  all  the  world  was  the  temple  of  the  immortal 
gods,  (solum  quidem  amplitudine  illorum  ac  magni- 
faentia  dignum ;)  et  tamen  a  sacris  prophana  decer- 
ni,  et  non  omnia  licere  in  angulo,  cui  nomenjhni  im- 
positus  est,  qiicss  sub  ccelo  et  conspectu  syderum  It- 
cent  ;  many  things  may  be  done  in  other  places 
which  are  neither  fit  or  lawful  to  be  done  in  churches, 
or  places  dedicated  to  God's  service.  The  most 
sacrilegious  person  cannot  do  an  injury  to  God, 
quern  extra  ictum  sua  dimnitas  posuit,  sed  tamen im- 
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nitur  quid  tanquam  deo  Jecit*  If  this  were  not 
known  to  be  Seneca's,  it  might  be  well  owned  by 
those  casuists  who  are  to  dispute  with  these  men ; 
who  yet,  it  may  be,  will  rather  chuse  to  be  convert 
ed  by  the  philosopher,  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  natu 
ral  reason,  without  the  authority  of  the  church. 
And  it  can  never  be  enough  lamented,  that  after 
places  have  been  set  aside  in  all  nations,  from  the 
time  of  which  we  have  any  records,  and  assigned 
for  the  peculiar  service  and  worship  of  that  divini 
ty  that  was  there  acknowledged ;  and  after  so  much 
pious  care  for  the  building  of  churches  to  that  end, 
from  the  time  that  Christianity  hath  had  any  autho 
rity  in  the  world  ;  that  the  Christian  clergy  owned 
and  acknowledged  under  that  appellation,  and  who, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  a  learned  man,  I 
think,  as  any  age  hath  brought  (Mr  Mede)  can 
derive  their  descent  from  the  apostles  themselves ; 
that  is,  from  those  for  whom  their  Lord  and  Master 
prayed  unto  his  Father,  (John  xvii.  16,  17.)  "  Sanc 
tify  them  (Father)  unto  or  for  thy  truth,  thy  word 
is  truth ;"  that  is,  saith  he,  separate  them  unto  the 
ministry  of  thy  truth :  I  say,  it  is  matter  of  great 
lamentation,  that  these  places  and  these  persons 
should  now  be  esteemed  so  common,  and  of  so  lit 
tle  regard,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  places 
and  persons  to  which  an  injury  cannot  be  done,  or 
to  whom  an  affront  or  indignity  cannot  be  commit- 
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ted.  And  it  is  a  very  weighty  observation  by  the 
said  Mr  Mede  (who  never  received  tithes  or  offer 
ings,  and  was  too  little  known  in  the  church  whilst 
he  lived, )  That  they  are  in  a  great  error,  who  rank 
sacrilege  as  a  sin  against  the  eighth  commandment; 
for  though  he  that  commits  sacrilege,  indirectly 
and  by  consequence  robs  men  too,  namely,  those 
who  should  live  upon  God's  provision,  yet,  as  sa 
crilege,  it  is  a  sin  of  the  first  table,  and  not  of  the 
second,  a  breach  of  the  loyalty  we  immediately  owe 
to  God,  and  not  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  neigh 
bour  ;  and  then  he  cites  the  text  mentioned  before 
in  Malachi,  "  Will  a  man  rob  God,  &c."  And  tru 
ly,  methinks,  there  is  too  much  said  in  the  New 
Testament  against  this  sin,  to  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  imagine,  that  what  is  said  in  the  old 
is  abrogated. 

No  man  must  imagine  that  this  monstrous  sin  is 
contracted  to,  or  in  any  one  climate  or  region,  and 
affected  only  by  those  of  any  one  religion;  it  is 
equally  spread  amongst  all  nations,  and  more  prac 
tised  and  countenanced  amongst  those  of  the  catho 
lic,  than  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  at  least  was  first 
introduced  and  practised  by  them,  before  it  was  by 
these.  Emperors  and  kings  contrive  and  permit  it ; 
and  popes  themselves  no  otherwise  contradict  it,  than 
that  they  would  not  have  it  committed,  without  their 
special  licence  and  dispensation ;  by  which  it  was 
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first  planted  in  England,  and  as  warrantably  pro 
pagated  afterwards  by  him,  who  had  as  much  au 
thority  to  do  it  himself,  as  with  the  consent  uf  the 
pope.  They  who  know  how  many  abbies,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  promotions,  are  at  present  possessed 
by  laymen,  and  what  pensions  are  daily  granted 
upon  bishoprics,  and  other  revenues  of  the  church, 
to  laymen  and  other  secular  uses,  throughout  the 
catholic  dominions  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  will  rather  wonder  that  there  is  so  fair  re 
venues  yet  left  to  the  church  in  protestant  coun 
tries,  than  that  so  much  hath  been  taken  away ; 
which  for  the  most  part  was  done  in  catholic  times, 
and  by  catholic  authority:  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  how  little  hath  been  said  in  the  one  church 
or  the  other,  in  justification  or  excuse  of  what  hath 
been  so  much  practised  in  both;  and  they  who 
have  attempted  it  have  done  it  so  obscurely,  upon 
such  suppositions,  and  with  such  reservations  and 
distinctions,  as  if  they  endeavoured  to  find  out  or 
contrive  a  more  warrantable  and  decent  way  to  do 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all ;  and  what 
they  allow  proves  to  be  as  unlawful  by  their  own 
rules,  as  what  they  condemn ;  which  falls  out  very 
often  to  be  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the  school 
men,  and  amongst  the  modern  casuists.  And  it 
may  be,  they  who  are  most  conscientiously  trou 
bled  and  afflicted  with  the  sense  of  the  sin,  and  the 
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punishment  that  must  reasonably  attend  it,  and  to 
see  so  many  noble  and  great  families  involved  in 
sensibly  under  a  guilt,  that  is  already  in  some  de 
gree  punished,  in  their  posterities  degenerating 
from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  noble 
blood  corrupted  with  the  most  abject  and  vulgar 
affections  and  condescensions ;  I  say,  these  good 
men  are  not  enough  affected,  to  search  and  find 
out  expedients  and  cures,  to  redeem  these  trans 
gressions,  and  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  from  those  who 
do  heartily  desire  to  expiate  for  the  errors  and 
faults  of  their  forefathers.  Many  men  are  involved 
in  sacrilege  without  their  privity  or  consent,  by  in 
heritances  and  descents;  and  it  may  be,  have  made 
purchases  very  innocently  of  lands  which  they  ne 
ver  knew  had  been  dedicated  to  the  church  :  and  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  imagined  that  either  of  these, 
especially  if  they  have  no  other  estates,  or  very  lit 
tle,  but  what  are  marked  with  the  same  brand,  will, 
out  of  the  conscience  of  their  great-grandfather's 
impiety,  ransom  themselves  from  a  leprosy  which 
is  not  discernable,  by  giving  away  all  they  have; 
and  which  by  established  laws  are  as  unquestiona 
bly  their  own,  as  any  thing  can  be  made  to  belong 
to  any  man :  but  they  will  rather  leave  their  ances 
tors  to  pay  their  own  forfeitures,  and  be  very  indul 
gent  to  those  arguments  which  would  persuade 
them,  that  what  was  sacrilege  a  hundred  years  since, 

VOL.  II.  D 
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is  so  purged  away  in  so  many  descents  that  it  ceases 
to  be  so  in  the  present  possessor :  however,  he  will 
never  file  away  the  stain  that  may  yet  remain  in 
his  skin,  with  an  instrument  that  will  open  all  his 
veins,  till  his  very  heart's  blood  issue  and  be  drawn 
out.     Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  he  who  hath 
innocently  and  lawfully  purchased  what  was  inno 
cently  and  lawfully  to  be  sold,  because  he  finds  af 
terwards  that  those  lands  had  so  many  years  since 
belonged  to  some  religious  house ;  which  if  he  had 
known  he  would  not  have  bought,  will  therefore 
lose  his  money,  and  leave  the  land  to  him  whose 
conscience  will  give  him  leave  to  take  it;  for  though 
he  might  innocently,  because  ignorantly,  buy  it,  he 
cannot  after  his  discovery  sell  it  with  the  same  in 
nocence  ;  but  he  will  chuse  a  lawyer  rather  than 
a  bishop  for  his  confessor,  and  satisfy  himself  with 
that  title  which  he  is  sure  can  be  defended.     In  a 
word,  he  must  depart  too  much  from  his  natural 
understanding,  who  believes  it  probable,  that  all 
that  hath  been  taken  from  the  church  in  former 
ages,  will  be  restored  to  it  in  this  or  those  which 
shall  succeed,  to  the  ruin  of  those  many  thousand 
families  which  enjoy  the  alienations,  though  they 
do  not  think  that  it  was  at  first  with  justice  and 
piety  aliened  ;  but  will  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
possession,  and  by  degrees  believe,  that  since  it 
must  not  be  restored  to  those  uses  and  ends,  to 
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which  it  was  at  first  dedicated  and  devoted,  it  may 
be  as  justly  enjoyed  by  them  with  their  other  title, 
as  by  any  other  persons  to  whom  it  may  be  assign 
ed.  Whereas,  if  learned,  prudent,  and  conscien 
tious  men,  upon  a  serious  deliberation  and  reflec 
tion  of  the  great  mercy  of  God,  and  that  under 
the  law  he  both  permitted  and  prescribed  expedi 
ents  to  expiate  for  trespasses  and  offences,  which, 
by  inadvertency  and  without  malice,  men  frequent 
ly  run  into,  and  therefore  that  it  may  be  piously 
hoped,  that  in  a  transgression  of  this  nature,  he 
will  not  be  rigorously  disposed  to  exact  the  utmost 
farthing  from  the  heirs  of  the  transgressors;  who 
with  the  authority  of  the  government  under  which 
they  lived,  and  in  many  cases  with  the  consent  and 
resignation  of  those  in  whom  the  interest  was  fully 
invested,  became  unwarily  owners  of  what  in  truth, 
in  a  manner,  was  taken  from  God  himself;  I  say, 
if  such  men,  upon  such  and  other  recollections 
which  might  occur  to  them,  would  advise  a  reason 
able  method,  in  which  they  who  are  possessed  of 
estates  and  fortunes  of  that  kind,  may  well  assign 
a  proportion  of  what  they  enjoy  to  such  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  as  may  probably  do  as  much  good 
as  those  estates  did  when  they  were  in  their  pos 
session  from  whom  they  were  taken,  and  yet  not 
deprive  the  owners  of  more  than  they  may  without 
great  damage  part  with.  It  is  very  possible,  that 
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very  many  out  of  the  observation  of  the  misfortunes 
which  have  often  befallen  the  posterity  of  those 
who  have  been  eminently  enriched  by  those  sacred 
spoils,  and  it  may  be  out  of  some  casual  reflections 
and  reluctancy  which  now  and  then  may  interrupt 
the  most  cheerful  divertisements,  would  dedicate 
somewhat  of  what  they  enjoy,  towards  the  repara 
tion  of  what  charity  hath  for  a  long  time  suffered ; 
and  by  this  means  the  poor  bishoprics,  which  cariy 
notsupport  the  dignity  of  the  function,  may  be  better 
endowed,  poor  vicarages  comfortably  supplied,  and 
other  charitable  works  performed  in  the  education 
of  poor  children,  and  the  like.  And  they  who  thus 
contribute,  out  of  the  freedom  and  bounty  of  their 
own  natures,  will  find  a  serenity  of  mind  that  will 
please  them,  and  make  them  believe  that  the  rest 
will  prosper  the  better,  and  that  they  have  more  left 
than  they  enjoyed  before ;  and  when  the  matter 
hath  been  well  and  discreetly  weighed,  and  good 
mediums  instilled  into  the  minds  of  men,  by  confer 
ence  and  conversation,  the  method  and  prescription 
will  be  most  powerfully  given  by  the  liberality  and 
example  of  those  who  are  wrought  upon  by  the 
other,  or  by  their  own  contemplation. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  violent  and  furious 
attempts  against  the  church,  albeit  his  majesty  hath 
always  publicly  declared,  that  his  not  complying 
with  them  in  that  particular,  (the  doing  whereof 
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many  have  supposed  would  have  procured  him  his 
desires  in  all  other  particulars)  proceeds  purely 
from  matter  of  conscience,  and  principally  from  the 
conclusion,  that  what  they  desire  is  sacrilege  ;  there 
hath  been  no  application  to  his  person,  nor  any  so 
ber  animadversion  in  writing,  to  inform  his  judg 
ment  that  it  is  not  sacrilege,  but  only  some  allega 
tions  of  former  times,  it  may  be  too  faulty  in  that 
particular,  and  the  authority  of  that  council  which 
think  they  have  power  to  compel  him  to  consent  to 
it,  whether  it  be  sacrilege  or  not ;  nor  hath  that 
assembly  of  divines,  who  have  so  frankly  given  their 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  that  church  to  which 
they  had  formerly  subscribed,  and  who  are  so  ready 
to  apply  satisfaction  to  the  consciences  of  men  in 
many  things  which  are  enjoined  against  the  light 
of  their  own,  yet  presumed  to  publish  any  thing 
to  inform  the  minds  of  men  in  this  argument.  So. 
that  there  being  so  little  said  for  it,  how  much  so 
ever  is  done,  a  man  cannot  so  easily  enlarge  his 
thoughts  in  a  dis  quisition  against  it ;  but  had  best 
enlarge  his  heart  by  prayer,  that  the  torrent  of 
worldly  power,  or  temptation  of  profit,  may  neither 
overwhelm  or  corrupt  him,  to  what  his  conscience, 
reason,  or  understanding,  can  never  otherwise  be 
invited. 
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THERE  is  not,  it  may  be,  a  greater  obstruction 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  or  the  improvement 
of  knowledge,  than  the  too  frequent  appeal,  and 
the  too  supine  resignation  of  our  understanding  to 
antiquity ;  to  what  was  supposed  long  since  to  be 
done,  or  what  was  thought  or  known  to  be  the  opi 
nion  of  some  men  who  lived  so  many  ages  before 
us ;  I  say  supposed  to  be  done,  because  we  are  so 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  was  originally  done  from 
that  time  that  deserves  the  name  of  antiquity,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  what  was  done  in  the  most  an 
cient  times,  but  by  the  testimony  of  those  men  who 
Jived  so  many  hundred,  nay  thousand  years  after 
the  persons  lived,  or  the  things  were  done  of  which 
they  give  us  the  account.  So  that  we  were  in  a 
very  ill  condition,  if  it  any  way  concerned  us  to 
know  what  was  said  or  done  in  those  times,  of 
which  we  have  so  dark  and  obscure,  at  least  very 
questionable,  relation  and  information  given  to  us. 
And  as  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  in  the  forming 
our  practice  or  judgment  by  the  rules  and  measures 
of  antiquity,  with  reference  to  the  civil  and  politic 
actions  of  our  lives,  so  antiquity  will  be  as  blind  a 
guide  to  us  in  matters  of  practice  or  opinion  rela 
ting  to  religion,  otherwise  than  as  that  antiquity  is 
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manifest  to  us  in  the  Bible ;  which,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient  record  we  have  of  any  kind,  of  what  was 
said  or  done  in  the  world  from  the  beginning  there 
of,  so  it  informs  us  sufficiently  of  all  that  we  are 
obliged  to  think,  or  to  do  ;  and  whatsoever  is  too 
hard  for  us  there  to  understand,  is  in  no  degree  ne 
cessary  for  us  to  know  ;  and  yet  we  may  lawfully 
endeavour  to  inform  ourselves  of  what  is  difficult 
there,  though  we  may  be  deceived  in  our  enquiry, 
because  there  is  no  penalty  upon  being  deceived. 
The  custom  is  so  universal,  amongst  those  who 
wrestle  to  support  the  strength  of  every  opinion  in 
religion,  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  the  prac 
tice  of  the  primitive  times,  that  standers-by  are  apt 
to  believe  that  every  one  of  the  litigants  know  .very 
well  where  to  find  the  judge  to  whom  he  appeals; 
and  yet  there  was  never  any  difficulty  reconciled 
and  determined  by  that  judicatory ;  nor  in  truth 
do  the  appellants  well  understand  what  themselves 
mean  by  the  appeal  they  make ;  nor  would  have 
reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment,  if  they  could 
receive  it  by  agreeing  upon  it.  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  men  mean  who  speak  of  the  opinion  of 
the  primitive  times ;  do  they  mean  the  concurrent 
testimony  and  consent  of  those  times,  or  the  opi 
nion  and  practice  of  some  pious  and  learned  men 
who  lived  in  those  times?  If  they  mean  the  time, 
ef  the  apostles,  alas  !  we  may  warrantably  and  pi- 
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ously  say,  that  it  was  a  very  wicked  and  a  sinful 
time  ;  nor  had  Christianity  itself  the  testimony  and 
consent  of  that  time,  though  it  was  received  by 
many  by  their  doctrine,  miracles,  and  example. 

A  man  might  reasonably  believe  that  the  integri 
ty  of  Christian  religion  was  most  manifest  in  the 
time  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself;  especially  in 
those  who  were  converted  by  himself;  were  audi 
tors  of  his  own  sermons  upon  the  Mount,  which 
comprehend  the  whole  faith  and  the  whole  duty 
of  Christianity ;  heard  all  his  explanations  and  ex 
positions  upon  the  prophets,  in  whom  they  all  be 
lieved;  and  who,  he  had  made  appear  to  them, 
had  clearly  foretold  his  coming,  and  what  he  was 
to  do  and  suffer :  they  who  observed  and  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  and  parity  of 
his  life,  with  his  wisdom  and  knowledge,  evidently 
more  than  human,  who  saw  his  miracles  of  all  kinds 
wrought  in  their  sight,  by  his  word,  by  his  eye,  by 
his  hand,  by  others  touching  him,  and  the  like; 
and  were  by  all  this  informed,  converted,  received, 
and  baptised  into  his  faith,  professed  to  believe  all 
the  things  which  he  said,  and  that  he  was  the  very 
person  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be,  and  whom 
they  had  so  long  expected ;  who  would  believe  but 
that  the  full  and  whole  lustre  of  Christianity  would 
shine  in  these  converts  ?  yet  it  quickly  appeared  that 
ail  this  conviction  of  their  reason,  all  this  manifest- 
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ation  to  their  sense,  met  with  strong  contradiction 
in  their  hearts,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  matter. 
The  apostles  themselves  were  startled,  and  knew 
not  what  to  think  or  do ;  and  after  that  St  Peter 
had  confessed  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
everliving  God ;  which  he  had  reason  to  do,  when, 
he  had  seen  him  (together  with  James  and  John) 
disfigured  upon  the  mountain,  and  had  heard  the 
voice  from  the  clouds,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;" 
yet  neither  of  them  could  understand  "  what  the 
rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,"  (Mark  ix.  10 ;) 
and  St  Luke  tells  us  that  when  our  Saviour  inform 
ed  the  whole  twelve,  at  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 
of  all  things  that  were  written  by  the  prophets  con  - 
cerning  him,  and  which  were  then  to  be  accom 
plished,  "  That  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gen 
tiles,  and  should  be  mocked  and  spitefully  entreat 
ed  and  spitten  on,  and  that  they  should  scourge  him 
and  put  him  to  death,  and  the  third  day  he  should 
rise  again,  they  (the  whole  twelve)  understood 
none  of  these  things ;  and  this  saying  was  hid  from 
them,  neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were 
spoken,"  (Luke  xviii.  34s )  Christ  himself  thought 
it  not  fit  to  explain  that  most  important  point  to 
them,  well  knowing  that  in  that  part  of  the  resur 
rection  they  must  have  another  assistance  to  their 
faith  than  his  own  words  could  give  them;  andthere~ 
fore  we  see  how  long  it  was  before  that  article  could 
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gain  belief,  even  after  his  actual  resurrection ;  and 
how  then  he  condescended  to  convince  their  senses 
in  all  circumstances,  before  he  could  obtain  their 
belief  in  that  point,  which  concerned  them  more 
than  all  the  rest ;  nor  could  less  than  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  finish  that  part  of  the  creed, 
and  propagate  that  doctrine.  And  when  our  Savi 
our  enlarged  himself  upon  the  sacrament,  and  told 
them  of"  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood," 
this  seemed  so  very  obscure  a  discourse  to  them 
that  many  of  his  disciples  said,  "  This  is  a  hard 
saying,  and  who  can  bear  it  ?"  and  St  John  tells 
us,  "  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him,"  (John  vi.  66,) 
so  unstable  and  irresolute  were  these  primitive  Chris 
tians,  converted  and  informed  by  himself,  and  so 
unfit  to  teach  others  their  duty.  And  it  is  the  less 
wonder  if  the  same  difficult  arguments  are  still  liti 
gated  by  men  of  different  fancies  and  understand 
ings,  and  that  the  multiplying  words  and  disputa 
tions  with  new  terms  and  different  expressions,  do 
still  add  to  those  difficulties. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  enquire  what  light  we 
may  receive  from  the  age  in  which  the  apostles 
themselves  lived ;  which  must  be  the  next  primi 
tive  time  to  that  of  our  Saviour ;  and  from  whom 
we  received  indeed  all  that  we  know  of  our  Sa 
viour,  and  ample  directions  what  we  are  to  believe, 
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and  what  we  are  to  do,  in  order  to  our  salvation : 
but  of  that  time  we  have  not  any  information  of 
any  of  the  actions  or  dictates  of  our  Saviour  or  the 
apostles,  which  we  are  in  any  degree  obliged  to" 
give  credit  to,  but  what  is  left  to  us  by  themselves 
in  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and  whatsoever  hath  been 
written  since  to  inform  us  of  either,  hath  been 
written  by  none,  but  such  who  lived  not  till  many 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  those  apostles, 
whose  history  they  have  given  life  to  :  and  if  we 
seriously  consider  how  little  credit  we  ourselves 
give  to  any  history  that  was  written  two  hundred 
years  since,  by  any  persons  who  did  not  live  in 
those  times  of  which  they  wrote,  the  great  absence 
of  ingenuity  in  those  who  write  what  themselves 
might  have  seen,  and  the'extreme  passion,  igno 
rance,  and  partiality  in  those  relations,  may  rea 
sonably  bo  excused  for  want  of  reverence  to  those 
authors,  who  so  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles  relate,  how  confidently  soever,  the  actions 
and  words  of  those  apostles;  some  whereof  are  very 
different  from,  if  not  contradictory  to,  the  very  re 
lation  they  have  left  to  us  of  themselves.  Whoso 
ever  hath  taken  the  pains  to  peruse  and  examine 
the  histories  which  have  been  written,  and  the  re 
lations  which  have  been  made,  of  the  transactions 
the  last  hundred  years  within  the  compass  of  Eu 
rope,  by  men  who  have  set  their  names  to  what 
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they  have  writ,  and  many  whereof  have  been  of 
equal  credit,  and  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth 
of  what  passed  in  their  time,  with  any  who  have 
been  before  them,  they  shall  find  so  much  partia 
lity  and  want  of  sincerity  in  some,  who  best  un 
derstood  the  things  of  which  they  writ ;  so  much 
presumption  and  ignorance  in  others,  who  neither 
did  not*  can  be  presumed  to  understand  the  mat 
ters  which  they  writ ;  so  great  errors  in  point  of 
time,  and  mistakes  in  the  names  of  persons  j  that 
if  the  men  were  alive  to  whom  many  actions  are 
imputed,  they  would  neither  remember  the  places, 
nor  the  time,  nor  know  that  they  themselves  are 
described,  or  mentioned  to  have  been  there ;  so 
great  contradiction  in  the  relation  of  actions  them 
selves,  and  greater  of  the  grounds  and  causes 
which  produced  those  actions  ;  such  a  mixture  of 
oratory  and  rhetoric  with  history,  to  disguise  and 
conceal  things  that  were  done,  and  in  other  cases 
to  enlarge  and  amplify  more  than  was  done ;  to 
exalt  this  man,  and  to  depress  that;  and  artificially 
to  work  upon  the  affections,  and  even  corrupt  the 
judgment  of  the  reader:  I  say,  whosoever  hath 
taken  the  pains  to  discover  this,  as  every  man  hath 
discovered  it  who  hath  taken  the  pains,  will  not 
venture  his  faith  upon  the  integrity  of  the  reports 
in  those  dark  times ;  which  were  neither  more  in- 
»ocent  than  these,  nor  were  the  persons  who  lived 
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in  those  times  generally  better  qualified  for  the 
examining  the  truth  and  ground  of  those  reports, 
than  they  who  live  in  the  present  age ;  who  by  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  learning,  by  the  know 
ledge  of  languages,  and  by  the  communication  of 
all  that  was  known,  or  was  thought  to  be  known, 
by  those  who  lived  before,  have  many  advantages 
towards  the  perfection  of  any  science,  above  those 
times  to  which  they  would  have  us  to  resort  for 
information.  And  if  wisdom  and  understanding 
be  to  be  found  with  the  ancient,  and  in  length  of 
days,  that  time  is  the  oldest  from  which  men  appeal 
to  the  infancy  of  the  world ;  and  this  advances 
more  the  veneration  that  is  always  due  to  the  grey 
hairs  of  the  aged,  who  must  be  presumed  to  know 
more  than  young ;  who  likewise  shall  have  much 
to  answer,  if,  when  they  come  to  be  old,  they  do 
not  know  more,  and  judge  better,  than  they  could 
who  were  old  before  them.  And  this  is  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  age, 
by  hoping  and  believing  that  the  next  age  may 
know  more,  and  be  better,  than  that  in  which  we 
live ;  and  not  to  rob  that  of  the  respect  that  will 
still  be  due  to  aatiquity,  by  unreasonably  imputing 
it  to  the  time  which  we  have  outlived. 

For  the  very  age  of  the  apostles,  of  which  I  say 
we  know  nothing  but  what  they  have  left  and  given 
us  notice  of  j  and  notwithstanding  the  complete  di- 
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rections  and  prescriptions  which  they  have  be- 
queathed  to  us,  we  all  see,  that  no  one  controversy 
that  is  at  present  in  the  Christian  church,  can  re 
ceive  a  determination,  or  procure  a  submission,  by 
any  thing  contained  in  scripture ;  each  party  al 
leging  the  same,  or  some  other  part  of  scripture, 
for  the  support  and  defence  of  their  different,  and 
sometimes  contradictory  opinions :  and  we  cannot 
but  observe,  that  though  there  were  as  great  errors, 
and  as  destructive  to  Christian  religion,  set  on  foot 
and  discovered,  whilst  the  apostles  themselves 
lived,  or  so  soon  after  that  they  could  not  but  fore 
see  ;  and  which  are  of  a  greater  magnitude,  than 
any  which  are  at  this  day  between  Christians ;  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  prevent  the  growth  and  im 
provement  of  them,  by  making  plain  commentaries 
upon  those  places  of  scripture  which  gave  rise  to 
those  debates:  nor  did  their  plenary  determination, 
that  the  law  was  entirely  abolished,  and  that  to 
them  who  should  hereafter  be  circumcised,  the 
gospel  would  profit  them  nothing,  find  that  resig 
nation  and  obedience,  but  that  verymany,  who  suc 
cessively  were  bishops  of  Jerusalem  after  St  James, 
were  all  circumcised :  so  far  they  thought  it  ne 
cessary  to  comply  with  many  Christians  who  re 
tained  stiil  that  superstition  to  the  law,  rather  than 
to  submit  to  the  rigour  of  the  apostle.  Though 
the  heresy  of  Anus  was  not  full  blown  till  many 
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hundred  years  after  the,  apostles,  yet  the  seeds 
thereof  appeared  even  in  their  times,  or  very  juick- 
ly  after :  for  Cerinthus,  in  the  sixty-third  year  after 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  publicly  denied  his  di 
vinity  ;  which  being  improved  (as  all  heresies  used 
to  be)  by  the  Gnosticks  and  others  who  succeed 
ed,  was  at  last  carried  to  that  monstrous  height  by 
Arius  and  his  complices ;  nor  could  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Nice  extinguish  it.   The  apostles 
thought  it  enough  to  cause  the  gospel  to  be  pub 
lished  to  all  the  world,  and  with  them  their  own 
commentaries  in  their  several  epistles,  upon  occa 
sion  of  several  disputes  which  they  found  grown  in 
their  churches  ;  and  rather  endeavoured  to  extin 
guish  those  disputes  by  introducing  the  severe  prac 
tice  of  Christian  duties,  than  by  examining  and  ex 
plaining  the  matter  of  those  disputes ;  foreseeing 
that  the  restlessness  and  curiosity  of  the  nature  of 
mankind,  the  pregnancy,  and  fancy,  and  invention 
of  succeeding  ages,  would   be  always  raising  of 
doubts,  and  making  new  interpretations  of  whatso 
ever  was  or  should  be  said ;  and  therefore,  having 
(as  is  said)  composed  the  scriptures  for  the  stand 
ard  of  Christian  religion,  and  required  submission 
and  obedience  to  the  sovereign  powers  as  a  vital 
part  of  it,  they  concluded  that  the  propagation  and 
advancement  of  it  would  be  best  provided  for  by 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  several  nations  of  the 
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world ;  which,  observing  the  foundations  laid  and 
prescribed  by  them  in  the  scriptures,  would  raise 
such  superstructures  for  the  exercise  and  practice 
of  religion,  as  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  na 
ture,  temper,  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  peace  of  their  several  dominions  ;  their  own 
experience  having  sufficiently  informed  them,  that 
though  the  substance  must  be  the  same  in  all,  the 
forms  and  circumstances  must  be  different  in  se 
veral  climates  and  regions.  And  since  the  primi 
tive  times  in  which  the  apostles  lived,  will  yield 
no  other  directions  than  what  are  contained  in 
the  scripture,  and  that  we  know  no  authentic 
account  of  any  importance  in  some  hundred  of 
years  after  their  time,  (which  is  a  very  great  hia 
tus  in  history)  methinks  we  should  not  hope  for 
any  notable  and  exact  information  from  any  other 
primitive  times  which  succeeded. 

We  shall  not  however  avoid  looking  back  again 
into  those  primitive  times,  to  which  we  are  so  of 
ten  sent  for  instruction,  when  we  have  a  little  view 
ed  the  appeal  in  the  other  sense,  which  no  doubt 
is  the  more  literal  meaning  of  it,  with  reference  to 
the  persons  who  lived  in  those  primitive  times ;  and 
then  we  must  restrain  those  primitive  times  to  the 
age  that  was  near  three  hundred  years  after  our 
Saviour  :  for  till  that  time  we  have  no  other  infor 
mation,  than  from  those  who  began  not  to  live  til 
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near  that  time ;  and  who  cannot,  without  unreason 
able  partiality,  be  presumed  to  know  more  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  years  before  they  were  born, 
than  some  men  in  this  present  age  maybe  thought 
to  know  of  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years ; 
since  they  of  the  former  time,  to  whom  we  pretend 
to  give  most  credit,  did  never  pretend  to  know  any 
thing  by  divine  revelation  or  inspiration  ;  nor  had 
they  resort  to  more  credible  records  for  their  in 
formation,  than  they  of  this  present  age  have  for  so 
much  of  the  preceding  time.  And  yet  all  that  we 
can  receive  from  them  cannot  amount  to  a  clear  con 
viction  in  any  important  matter  of  fact,  which  they 
deliver  to  us  ;  when  others  of  the  same  time,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  know  as  much  as  they,  either 
contradict  their  assertions,  or  take  no  notice  of 
such  matter  of  fact  to  have  been:  which  we  shall 
too  often  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  writers  of  the 
most  ancient  times.  Let  us  come  then  to  that  plain 
meaning  of  the  provocation,  that  in  difference  of 
opinion  upon  any  Christian  practice,  or  Christian, 
precept,  comprehended  in  or  deduced  from  scrip 
ture,  or  relating  to  either,  our  safest  direction  will 
be  from  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  those  fathers, 
whose  writings  are  left  to  us,  and  who  lived  near 
est  the  primitive  times,  and  from  those  councils 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  primitive  bishops  in 
those  times  :  and  few  men  having  the  hardiness  t* 
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be  thought  to  undervalue  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  (how  just  exceptions  soever  they  have  to 
both)  they  who  differ  most  in  their  practice  and 
opinions,  do  with  equal  confidence  aver  their  sub 
mission  to  that  tribunal,  which  they  call  the  sense 
of  antiquity,  and  which  they  do  with  equal  reason 
urge  in  defence  of  their  mutual  contradictions; 
for  they  do  find  in  at  least  some  of  the  fathers,  it 
may  be  in  all,  what  may  very  well  be  applied  to 
all  their  purposes,  as  they  find  in  others  of  them, 
and  often  in  the  same,  what  may  seem  to  favour 
the  contrary  opinion :  and  therefore,  though  the 
concurrent  consent  of  fathers  and  councils  in  any 
one  particular  conclusion,  cannot  but  confirm  any 
modest  man  in  the  believing  thereof,  yet  any  of 
their  dissenting  and  contradicting  other  conclu 
sions,  and  in  which  they  frequently  contradict 
each  other,  need  not  shake  any  man  in  his  belie 
ving  what,  upon  perusal  of  what  they  say,  and  the 
reason  of  their  opinions  by  his  ov.n  reason,  he 
judges  to  be  true,  though  contrary  to  what  many, 
it  may  be  most,  of  them  have  believed.  Nor  is 
there  any  one  Christian  church  in  the  world,  that 
at  this  time  doth  believe  all  that  the  fathers  did 
believe  and  teach  in  their  time,  even  in  those 
things  in  which  they  did  not  contradict  each  other; 
nor  is  it  the  worse  for  not  doing  so  ;  nor  is  there 
gfay  one  chuneh  in  the  Christian  world,  that  at  this 
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day  doth  enjoin  and  observe  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  what  was  enjoined  and  practised  in  the  primi 
tive  church.  And  therefore  it  is  very  little  better 
than  hypocrisy,  to  pretend  that  submission  and  re 
signation  to  the  ancient  fathers,  and  to  the  primi 
tive  practice,  when  they  very  well  know,  that  the 
learning  and  industry  of  pious  men  who  have  suc 
ceeded  the  fathers,  and  the  great  skill  in  languages 
which  they  have  arrived  to,  together  with  the  as 
sistance  they  have  received  from  them,  have  dis 
covered  much  which  was  not  known  to  them,  and 
made  other  interpretation  of  scripture  than  was 
agreeable  with  their  conceptions :  and  that  the 
difference  of  times,  the  alteration  of  climates,  the 
nature  and  humour  of  nations  and  people,  have  in 
troduced  many  things  which  were  not,  and  altered 
other  things  which  were  in  the  practice  of  the  pri 
mitive  church,  and  observed  in  the  primitive  times: 
of  all  which  several  instances  shall  be  given  in  the 
ensuing  discourse.  And  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  introductions  or  alterations  are 
unacceptable  to  God  Almighty,  or  that  he  ever 
meant  to  limit  posterity,  when  his  church  should 
be  propagated  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  observe  all  that  was  at  first  practised,  when 
all  the  Christians  of  the  world  might  have  been 
contained  in  two  or  three  great  cities ;  which  very 
probably  they  might  have  been,  though  they  wert* 
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farther  dissipated,  when  most  of  the  apostles  them 
selves  were  dead :  and  we  may  piously  believe, 
that  our  Saviour  himself  and  his  apostles,  who  knew 
well  how  far  the  church  in  time  would  be  extend 
ed,  would  not  have  reduced  the  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine  into  so  little  room,  and  left  so  little  di 
rection  for  the  government  thereof,  if  they  had 
either  expected  such  a  union  of  opinion  and  judge 
ment  in  all  propositions  which  might  arise,  or  be 
drawn  from  the  former,  as  some  men  fancy  to  be 
necessary ;  or  if  they  had  not  intended  or  foreseen, 
that  in  the  latter,  very  many  things  would  depend 
upon  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Christian 
princes;  who,  according  to  the  customs  and  man 
ners  of  the  nations  where  Christianity  should  be 
planted,  would  establish  and  alter  many  things,  as 
they  saw  from  time  to  time  like  to  advance  and  con 
tribute  to  the  growth  and  practice  thereof.  This 
liberty  God  permitted  to  his  own  church  of  the 
Jews;  which,  notwithstanding  his  so  particular  pre 
scription  of  whatsoever  he  thought  fit  for  his  wor 
ship,  introduced  many  things,  and  left  out  other 
things,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to :  and 
methinks  we  may  more  piously  and  more  rationally 
believe,  that  God  was  not  displeased  with  the  dis 
continuance  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  at  least  in 
that  manner  that  was  prescribed  and  enjoined  by 
himself,  than  that  kirig  David,  the  man  after  God* 
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own  heart,  and  in  whose  time  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  religion  of  the  Jews  to  be  in  its  great 
est  integrity;  or  that  Solomon,  in  whose  time  their 
church  was  in  its  full  lustre,  and  God  himself  was 
so  well  pleased ;  and  Hezekiah,  and  so  many  good 
and  pious  kings  who  succeeded,  would  for  a  thou^ 
sand  years  together  have  discontinued  an  essential 
piece  of  God's  service  so  literally  prescribed  by 
him ;  and  that  Nehemiah,  out  of  the  scruple  which 
his  melancholy  suggested  to  him,  and  in  which 
piety  would  not  restrain  him,  upon  his  exact  peru 
sal  of  the  law,  in  which  he  found  that  the  Lord 
had  commanded  Moses,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
should  dwell  in  the  booths  in  the  feast  of  the  se 
venth  month,  which  was  that  of  tabernacles,  revi 
ved  the  order  and  method  of  observing  that  feast 
very  warrantably,  without  any  reproach  upon  those 
excellent  kings  and  priests,  who  had  as  warrantably 
(we  may  believe)  discontinued  it :  many  as  mate 
rial  alterations  as  that  having  been  introduced  by 
succession  of  time  and  difference  of  climates,  and 
natures  of  people,  both  before  and  since,  into  the 
church  of  God. 

Do  the  opinions  of  the  present  church  in  any 
Christian  climate  concur  with  the  primitive  in  an 
gels  or  devils ;  or  with  that  doctrine  of  the  Chili- 
asts,  concerning  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's 
reign  upon  earth,  which  was  the  judgment  of  the 
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fathers,  for  near,  if  not  full,  three  hundred  years  ? 
Is  it  the  practice  any  where  now  to  worship  to 
wards  the  east,  to  fast  in  sackcloth  and  astyes,  and 
lying  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  which  was  the 
custom  in  the  primitive  time  ?  What  a  clutter  would 
it  make,  if  we  should  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our 
Lord  in  May,  as  it  was  in  some,  and  in  September, 
as  in  others  of  the  Greek  churches;  nor  was  it  ever 
kept  at  the  time  it  now  is  till  after  Constantine's 
time,  by  the  Latin  church ;  which  taught  or  impo 
sed  it  upon  the  Greek  church  in  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom.  And  they  who  have  taken  much  pains  in 
chronology  undertake  to  demonstrate  how  that  mis 
take  insinuated  itself  into  the  church ;  and  Joseph 
Scaliger  thinks  he  hath  made  it  evident  that  our 
Saviour  was  born  about  the  end  of  September ;  and 
others  make  it  to  be  on  the  24th  of  September, 
which  was  then  in  the  time  of  the  feast  of  taberna 
cles,  which  would  answer  to  the  other  signal  parts 
of  his  life,  which  fell  out  to  be  at  the  other  two 
great  feasts :  and  sure,  if  this  had  been  thought  of, 
it  would  have  made  a  very  notable  alteration  in  the 
stating  of  the  Gregorian  account  or  calculation. 
And  if  the  church  could  make  these  changes,  why 
not  others,  and  other  times,  as  observation  and  ex 
perience  should  find  necessary  ?  nor  doth  it  seem 
a  natural  tiling  that  religion  should  arrive  at  its  per 
fection  in  its  infancy ;  nor  doth  it  appear  that  the 
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church  could  be  in  its  full  vigour  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  or  in  the  time  of  the  apostles;  for  many  learn 
ed  men  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Christian 
church  could  not  extend  itself  till  the  policy  of  the 
Jewish  church  was  determined,  which  was  not  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which  was  after 
the  death  of  all  the  apostles,  but  only  of  St  John ;  and 
from  that  time  it  did  make  indeed  a  great  progress 
in  order  and  direction,  how  dark  an  account  soever 
hath  been  transmitted  to  us  of  it ;  and  that  order 
and  direction  as  the  time  and  the  persons  made 
most  counselable,  and  not  the  same  in  or  to  all 
places.  But  what,  then,  shall  antiquity  be  despised 
by  us,  and  the  great  learning  and  piety  of  the  first 
lights,  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  church,  be  un 
dervalued,  and  their  judgment  looked  upon  with 
out  reverence  ?  God  forbid.  We  resort  to  antiqui 
ty  as  the  best  evidence  of  what  was  then  done,  and 
think  we  have  the  same  liberty  in  the  perusal  of  the 
monuments  thereof,  those  conduits  which  convey 
the  information  of  what  was  then  done  to  us,  as  in 
other  history,  which  it  may  be  hath  been  transmit 
ted  with  more  care  and  exactness  ;  to  consider  the 
improbability  of  this  matter  of  fact,  and  so  doubt  the 
veracity  of  it,  the  prudence  and  fitness  of  another, 
and  think  it  might  have  been  better  done.  And 
so  we  look  upon  the  fathers,  and  what  they  said 
and  what  they  did,  with  full  reverence,  though  not 
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with  full  resignation  ;  we  admire  their  learning  and 
their  piety,  and  wonder  how  they  arrived  to  either 
in  times  of  so  much  barbarity  and  ignorance  in 
those  places  where  they  lived  ;  and  thank  God  for 
enlightening  them  to  give  testimony  for  him  in  those 
ages  of  darkness  and  infidelity,  and  for  the  instruc 
tion  and  information  that  we  have  received  from 
them ;  arid  our  reverence  is  the  greater  to  them 
for  having  seen  so  much  in  so  great  darkness,  and 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  darkness  hindered 
them  from  seeing  all :  and  when  we  consider  the 
faction  and  distemper  of  the  times  they  lived 
in,  we  may,  without  lessening  the  estimation  we 
ought  to  have  for  them,  believe  that  that  distemper 
and  faction  might  have  some  influence  upon  them, 
and  mislead  them  in  some  particulars  ;  and  when 
they  so  often  contradict  one  another  in  many  things, 
and  many  of  them  themselves  in  some,  it  cannot 
be  reasonable  to  oblige  us  to  submit  in  all  things 
to  which  they  all  consent,  if  our  reason  makes  it 
manifest  to  us  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  though 
I  do  not  know  that  we  do  dissent  from  them  in  any 
such  particular,  yet  we  see  all  that  they  did,  and 
we  may  modestly  believe  that  they  did  not  see 
all  that  we  do.  It  would  be  a  very  impudent  thin'g 
to  say  that  St  Austin  was  not  a  very  pious  and  de- 
vout  man,  of  a  most  Christian  temper  and  exem 
plary  humility  j  or  that  St  Jerom  was  not  a  very 
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learned  man  and  a  profound  scholar ;  but  no  degree 
of  modesty  will  oblige  a  man  to  believe  that  the 
former  had  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
or  of  all  that  learning  which  hath  flourished  in  Eu 
rope  since  that  time ;  or  that  the  other  was  not  a 
very  angry  man,  easily  transported  with  passion, 
and  did  not  with  all  necessary  ingenuity  set  down 
the  words  or  the  sense  of  his  adversary. 

We  cannot  forget  St  Austin's  opinions  in  many 
particulars,  which  are  not  no*v  received  in  any 
church ;  that  God  doth  not  create  the  soul,  but 
that  it  is  ex  traduce,  and  begotten  with  the  body 
by  the  father ;  that  infants  who  die  before  baptism 
are  condemned  to  the  torments  of  hell  fire ;  that 
the  receiving  the  sacrament  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  all  infants  after  they  are  baptised,  upon  that 
text  of  our  Saviour  in  St  John,  Nisi  manducavcritis 
carnem  mcam,  fyc.  that  the  saints  shall  reign  a  thou 
sand  years,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Chili- 
asts.   All  which  particulars  were  believed  by  most, 
if  not  all,  the  fathers  for  many  hundred  years  with 
out  contradiction  or  doubt,  and  yet  are  not  recei 
ved  by  any  church.    Nor  can  we  forget  St  Jerom's 
own  excuse  for  himself,  when  many  oversights  were 
objected  to  him  by  St  Austin,  Ut  simpliciter  fatear, 
kgi  hcec  omnia,  et  in  mente  mea  plurima  coacervam 
accito  notario,  vel  mea  vel  aliena  dictavi,  nee  o  rdinis, 
nee  verborum   interdwn  nee  sensuum  memor.      Nor 
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was  his  excuse  better,  for  somewhat  he  had  writ 
in  his  commentary  upon  St  Matthew,  Quod  temporc 
angustice  coactus  fuerit  eos  sumvia  celeritate  dictare  ; 
which  may  very  reasonably  excuse  us,  for  well 
weighing  and  considering  what  he  says,  as  well  as 
that  it  is  he  who  says  it.     And  we  have  the  more 
reason  for  this,  because  his  presumption  in  some 
places  is  so  great,  that  he  takes  upon  him  to  con 
tradict  the  very  text  of  scripture,  as  (besides  what 
he  says  upon  other  texts)  in  his  commentary  upon 
St  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  he  very  plainly,  and  with 
out  any  apology,  denies  that  the  inscription  upon 
the  altar  in  Athens  was  the  same  that  St  Luke  hath 
set  it  down  to  be,  Ignoto  Deo ;  but  says  it  was,  Diis 
Europce,  Asite,  et  Africa,  diis  ignotis  ct  pcrcgrinis  ; 
which,  I  suppose,  few  men  will  chuse  to  believe 
against  the  authority  of  St  Paul  and  St  Luke.  We 
may  have  a  very  just  esteem  of  the  gravity  and 
judgment  of  St  Ambrose,  and  of  the  piety  and  elo 
quence  of  St  Chrysostome,  and  yet  believe  that 
they  were  both  too  credulous  in  the  point  of  mira 
cles,  and  may  smile  at  some  of  those  which  they  too 
much  extolled,  because  we  have  the  same  informa 
tion  which  they  had.    And,  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  both  their  expositions  upon  some  places  in  scrip 
ture,  which  are  rejected  by  most  learned  men,  with 
great  reason,  if  not  evidence  of  scripture,  it  is  the 
more  wonderful  that  those  holy  fathers  should  be 
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transported  with  so  easy  a  faith  to  give  credit  to 
those  reports,  since  it  was  above  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  before  any  of 
those  miracles,  visions,  or  revelations,  were  heard 
of  in  the  church ;  and  that  which  brought  them 
first  into  credit,  and  wrought  upon  those  fathers, 
seemed  not  like  to  have  found  such  implicit  resigna 
tion,  it  having  been  wrought  in  the  time  of  Julian, 
if  ever;  who,  when  he  offered  sacrifices  to  Apollo 
Daphneus,  and  obtained  no  answer,  demanded  why 
he  was  so  mute?  and  then  the  oracle  answered,  that 
the  corpse  of  Babylas  the  martyr,  buried  near  the 
temple  in  Daphne  (the  suburbs  of  Antioch)  would 
not  suffer  it  to  speak.    This  conceit  made  quickly 
impression  upon  many  weak  men,  who  thought  it 
very  warrantable  to  increase  the  reverence  that 
was  due  to  the  memory  of  martyrs,  and  thereby 
to  the  Christian  faith,  by  any  art  or  artifice  what 
soever;  and  believed,  that  other  martyrs'  bones 
would  upon  trial  be  found  as  terrible  to  the  devil 
as  those  of  Babylas,  which  they  by  experience  ob 
served  to  be  true  :  and  all  the  world  rang  so  with 
the  miracles  done  by  martyrs,  that  many  pious 
men  were  surprised  and  carried  away  with  the  il 
lusion.     Yet  our  learned  countryman  Mr  Mede 
observes,  that  the  Christians  had  very  long  before 
used  to  keep  their  assemblies  at  .cemeteries  and 
monuments  of  the  martyrs,  and  yet  had  never 
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heard  of  any  virtue  or  miracle  that  had  proceeded 
from  their  bones  and  ashes,  till  after  the  report  of 
Baby  las :  which  story  made  so  deep  an  impression 
in  those  two  great  fathers,  though  they  could  re 
ceive  but  very  slight  evidence  of  it,  Julian  having 
been  dead  near  one  hundred  years,  that  they  both 
made  the  unquestionable  truth  of  it  an  argument, 
to  convert  those  who  believed  not  the  miracles 
which  had  been  wrought  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
There  was  not  a  father  in  that  century  of  a  more 
general  fame  for  learning  and  sanctity  than  St 
Hilary,  and  yet  that  father  made  no  scruple  very 
dogmatically  to  declare,  Christi  corpus  nullo  doloiis 
sensu  in  cruce  a/ectum  fuisse,  against  the  implied,  if 
not  express,  sense  of  the  evangelists.  They  who 
have  diligently  perused  all  the  fathers,  have  made 
the  like  animadversions  upon  most  of  them  ;  be 
sides  the  many  censures  and  reproaches  which  they 
cast  upon  each  other,  enough  to  raise  many  doubts, 
and  to  startle  men  in  the  so  absolutely  captivating 
their  understanding  to  their  authority.  We  do  see 
some  rights  and  customs,  which  we  may  properly 
call  apostolical,  because  they  were  practised  in 
their  times,  have  been  long  discontinued  ;  nor  doth 
any  body  wish  them  restored,  who  would  not  bring 
dipping,  and  the  love-feasts,  community  of  goods, 
and  the  holy  kiss,  into  fashion  again.  In  a  word, 
many  men  do  believe  that  religion  and  truth  have 
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suffered  much  more  prejudice  by  the  too  supine 
submission  and  resignation  to  antiquity,  and  the 
too  much  modesty  and  bashfulness  that  restrained 
men  from  contradicting  the  antients,  than  they 
have  or  are  like  to  do  by  our  swerving  from  those 
rules  and  dictates  which  they  have  prescribed  to 
us  ;  and  we  shall  have  well  complied  with  the  ad 
vice  of  the  prophet,  Jer.  vi.  16,  when  we  have  stood 
upon  the  old  ways,  and  seen  the  old  paths,  inform 
ed  ourselves  of  what  they  said,  and  what  they  did, 
though  we  do  not  lie  down  to  them,  and  acquiesce 
in  all  that  pleased  them.  He  who  will  profess  all 
the  opinions  which  were  held  by  the  most  antient 
fathers,  and  observe  all  that  was  practised  in  the 
primitive  times,  cannot  be  of  the  communion  of 
any  one  church  in  the  world;  as  he  who  would 
follow  the  politic  maxims  of  antiquity,  and  the  rules 
heretofore  observed  amongst  other  nations,  and  it 
may  be  in  his  own,  will  be  found  a  very  inconve 
nient  counsellor  in  the  present  affairs  of  any  court 
in  Europe  :  for  as  there  is  a  great  difference  be 
tween  climates  and  nations,  in  all  which  there  are 
many  things  so  peculiar  that  they  cannot  be  trans 
planted,  so  in  the  same  climates  and  nations  there 
are  in  every  age,  from  the  commerce  and  traffic 
abroad,  and  from  the  decay  or  improvement  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  home,  from  too  long  and  con 
tinued  peace,,  or  too  long  and  devouring  war,  10 
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great  alterations  in  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
humours  and  natures  of  the  same  people,  and  even 
in  the  very  language  amongst  many,  that  if  those 
men  who  died  but  one  hundred  years  since,  should 
now  rise  again,  they  would  scarce  know  their  own 
countries,  by  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  in 
habitants,  the  rules  observed  in  the  government, 
the  liberty  assumed  in  yielding  obedience  and  sub 
mission  ;  and  they  would  little  better  understand 
the  language,  than  the  habits  and  fashions  used  by 
their  own  children. 

They  who  will  take  the  pains  to  look  into  the 
records  of  former  times,  and  view  the  religion  and 
policy  of  our  own  and  our  neighbour  nations,  from 
the  time  that  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  them; 
and,  God  knows,  the  prospect  that  we  have  into 
most  of  them  before  that  blessed  season,  is  very 
dark  and  unpleasant,  will  be  best  able  to  judge 
and  prescribe  what  veneration  is  in  truth  due  to 
antiquity  :  and  it  may  be,  they  who  take  the  best 
survey  of  them,  will  hardly  find  a  time  in  which 
he  would  wish  rather  to  have  been  born,  or  per 
sons  with  whom  he  could  more  usefully  and  hap 
pily  have  conversed,  than  in  this  very  time  in 
which  he  hath  been  born,  how  vicious  and  wick 
ed  soever ;  or  those  worthy  persons  with  whom  he 
hath  or  might  have  lived,  how  depraved  soever 
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the  greater  number  is,  as  it  hath  always  been.  And 
as  such  a  brief  survey  may  easily  be  made  perfect 
enough  to  warrant  that  conclusion,  so  we  need  not 
be  afraid  of  beginning  our  prospect  upon  Italy  it 
self,  which  is  contented  to  think  itself  much  dege 
nerated,  yet  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  the 
purity  of  religion,  and  the  scene  upon  which  the 
most  sublime  prudence  and  the  most  subtle  policy 
is  acted,  extracted,  and  taught  to  all  the  other 
grosser  parts  of  Europe;  and  as  to  Rome  itself,  it 
will  not  discredit  the  proposition  we  offer,  that  it 
is  some  hidden  and  concealed  providence,  that 
Christian  Rome  hath  lost  so  much  of  the  honour, 
and  virtue,  and  glory,  that  Heathen  Rome  was 
possessed  of;  and  that  the  courage,  justice,  and 
piety  of  it,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  detestation; 
of  vice,  was  much  more  notorious  and  confessed  in, 
that  than  in  this  time.  And  God  seems  to  have 
rewarded  it,  by  giving  more  excellent  and  accom 
plished  historians,  to  transmit  the  records  and  mo 
numents  to  posterity  of  the  honour  and  integrity 
of  those  ages,  than  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  Christian 
Rome,  to  derive  the  acts  of  its  profound  wisdom 
and  exemplary  religion,  for  the  information  and 
instruction  of  the  time  we  live  in ;  which  may  be 
some  evidence  that  he  foresaw  that  neither  the 
one  or  the  other  would  be  so  exemplary  as  it  ought 
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to  be.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that  we  have  a 
better  transcript  of  every  other  state  and  province 
in  Italy,  better  histories  published  of  them,  and  of 
their  rise  and  growth  to  the  lustre  they  are  now  in, 
than  we  have  of  Rome  itself,  since  it  took  upon  it 
self  to  promote  Christianity ;  so  unsoiicitous  that 
court  is,  which  desires  to  prescribe  and  give  laws 
to  all  other  courts,  to  publish  the  records  that 
.{should  prove  its  authority,  or  their  actions  which 
should  introduce  a  reverence  for  that  authority. 

To  begin  then  with  Italy  :  I  think  we  may  very 
reasonably  not  be  sorry  that  we  were  not  born 
there  within  the  first  three  hundred  years,  during 
the  times  of  the  ten  persecutions  ;  when  men,  wo 
men,  and  children,  run  in  shoals  with  the  same 
curiosity  to  baptism,  and  to  martyrdom,  before  they 
understood  the  importance  of  either;  and  when 
the  merit  of  the  martyrdom  could  rather  consist  in 
their  courage  and  constancy  in  telling  truth,  and 
not  denying  what  they  did  believe,  than  in  their 
understanding  that  truth,  and  the  obligations  there 
of,  for  which  they  suffered  ;  and  within  which  time 
that  uncharitable  persecution  and  animosity  was 
amongst  the  best  Christians  for  above  fifty  years 
together,  in  that  impertinent  quarrel  about  the 
keeping  of  Easter,  which  had  no  more  to  do  with 
Christian  religion,  than  they  would  have  who  should 
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HOW  fall  out  in  affirming  or  denying  that  our  Sa 
viour  was  or  was  not  born  upon  the  25th  day  of 
December  ;  and  it  cannot  be  enough  wondered  at, 
that  the  same  man,  Pius  the  First,  should  have  so 
much  passion  in  that  argument,  and  so  much  pie 
ty  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  as 
he  did.  It  is  very  true,  that  within  this  time  many 
learned  (for  the  learning  of  the  time)  and  godly 
men  lived,  as  Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  others,  though  not  in  that  region,  yet 
those  times  saw  very  little  of  that  light  which  they 
saw,  and  they  saw  much  the  less  for  the  darkness  of 
those  times;  nor  hath  the  catholic  church  at  any 
time  since  subscribed  to  all  that  was  delivered  by 
those  fathers.  So  that  those  first  three  hundred 
years,  nor  the  persons  who  lived  in  them,  are  those 
.primitive  times,  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
pay  our  veneration.  And  of  those  millions  of  mar 
tyrs  which  suffered  death  in  several  kingdoms,  the 
names  of  many  hundreds  of  whom  are  transmitted 
to  us,  whether  true  or  false,  there  is  scarce  one 
who  hath  left  any  testimony  behind  him  in  writing, 
of  his  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion;  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  did  know 
more  than  the  very  history  of  the  birth,  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as  they  found  it  in 
the  evangelists.  And  it  is  yet  more  strange,  that 
Rome  itself  (how  ignorant  soever  it  might  be  of 
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what  was  done  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  other 
countries  far  remote  from  them)  should  have  so 
few  records  of  their  own  Christianity,  that  they  do 
not  well  agree  in  the  succession  of  their  own  popes, 
whether  Pius  or  Clement  succeeded  St  Peter, 
whether  Cletus  and  Anacletus  were  one  or  two 
persons,  and  many  other  particulars ;  nor  do  they 
pretend  to  know  how  they,  and  the  other  who  suc 
ceeded  them  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  come  to 
be  chosen,  or  what  authority  they  had  to  exercise 
that  charge;  and  the  same  ignorance  remains 
amongst  them  of  all  that  was  done  for  a  long  time 
after  the  emperor  was  Christian;  nor,  which  is 
more  strange,  can  any  man  conclude,  from  any 
thing  they  say,  that  Constantine  himself  was  ever 
christened,  at  least  not  where,  nor  when ;  plain  it 
is,  that  he  much  advanced  Christianity,  and  built 
many  churches,  before  he  was  himself  baptized : 
and  though  they  would  have  it  believed,  that  pope 
Sylvester  christened  him  shortly  after  he  came  to 
Rome,  (which  yet  was  many  years  after  his  being 
emperor)  Petavius  the  Jesuit  (who  hath  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  their  antiquaries)  affirms,  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  antients,  that  he 
was  not  baptized  till  very  little  before  his  death, 
which  was  in  the  year  337,  and  seems  to  agree 
with  Cardinal  Perron,  that  it  was  at  Nicomedia,  by 
Eusebius  Nicomediensis.  So  little  light  we  have 
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into  the  primitive  times  from  Rome,  which  would 
be  thought  to  have  kept  a  diary  from  the  death 
of  our  Saviour.  But  to  return :  though  the  next 
age,  in  which  St  Ambrose  and  St  Austin,  St  Ba 
sil  and  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St  Jerom  and  St 
Chrysostome,  St  Hilary  and  others,  lived  and  flou 
rished;  and,  it  may  be,  the  excellency  of  those 
pious  fathers  have  entitled  that  age,  how  incon 
gruously  soever,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  primi 
tive  time  ;  yet  the  unbloody  persecution  of  Julian, 
the  heresies  of  Donatus,  Pelagius,  and  Arius,  the 
last  whereof  corrupted  emperors,  kings,  and  bi 
shops,  and  upon  the  matter  covered  the  whole 
face  of  the  church,  the  schisms  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  church,  and  the  great  passion  and 
contradiction  that  was  between  and  amongst  those 
sacred  fathers,  do  not  invite  us  to  any  reverence 
for  that  time :  nor  is  our  veneration  for  the  me 
mory  of  those  great  lights  of  the  church  less  than 
it  should  be,  though  we  believe  that  the  succeed 
ing  ages,  and  even  this  in  which  we  live,  have 
yielded  many  great  and  godly  men,  not  inferior 
in  piety  and  devotion,  and  much  superior  in  learn 
ing,  to  those  antient,  excellent  men ;  and  for  Italy, 
though  Christianity  had  been  planted  there  by 
St  Peter,  and  other  apostles,  it  was  so  unhappi 
ly  cultivated,  that  what  by  the  Arian  and  other 
heresies,  and  the  little  zeal  of  most  of  the  empe- 
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rors  (though  Christians)  and  by  the  incursion  of 
the  Goths,  who  brought  with  them  no  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  presently  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  (who  died  about  or  shortly  af 
ter  the  year  400)  it  became  almost  defaced,  and 
afterwards  so  obliterated  between  the  little  and  ill 
Christianity  of  the  Goths,  and  the  Gentilism  of  the 
Vandals,  that  we  cannot  resort  to  Italy  either  for 
principles  in  religion,  or  maxims  in  policy  (except 
what  were  comprehended  in  the  narrow  strata 
gems  of  the  popes,  to  raise  their  own  greatness,  by 
infusing  jealousies  into  the  princes  and  great  men 
in  Italy,  and  between  them  and  the  emperors)  un 
til  the  time  that  Charles  Martell,  or  rather  his  son 
Pepin,  came  to  Rome ;  who  rather  enlarged  the 
power  arid  authority  of  the  popes,  by  extinguishing 
the  office  of  the  exarch,  and  giving  all  that  was 
under  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  than  advan 
ced  Christianity  in  Italy ;  which,  by  the  frequent 
schisms  and  corrupt  lives  of  the  popes,  remained 
undervalued  and  dishonoured  until  Charlemagne 
(who  died  but  in  the  year  815)  came  into  Italy, 
totally  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
which  had  governed  Italy  for  above  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years,  and  called  a  counsel  for  the 
composing  all  the  scandals  and  differences,  which 
made  him  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  appointed 
the  pope  for  the  time  to  come  to  be  always  made 
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with  his  approbation :  and  yet,  God  knows,  even 
from  this  time  the  prospect  towards  Italy  is  very 
melancholy  for  many  hundreds  of  years;  which 
needs  no  other  circumstances  of  proof,  than  the 
general  confession,  that  after  the  year  1400  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  began  to  be  received, 
after  that  whole  region  hadbeen  utterly  unacquaint 
ed  with  those  languages  lor  the  space  of  five  hun 
dred  years  before.    So  much  was  then  that  coun 
try,  which  is  since  looked  upon  as  the  garden  of 
the  world,  and  which  would  be  reputed  the  mo 
ther  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  over-run  with  slaugh 
ters,  barbarity,  and  ignorance  ;  without  producing 
in  many  ages  one  example  of  piety  and  learning, 
till  it  gave  us  St  Bernard,  who  died  after  the  year 
1100,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ignorance  afore 
said  for  so  many  hundred  years  ;  and  for  their 
present  practice  of  Christianity,  which  is  not  only 
the  best  illustration,  but  the  very  life  of  religion ; 
their  proud,  uncharitable,  and  illiterate  condemn 
ing  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinions,  which 
they  dare  not  take  the  pains  to  understand ;  their 
uncontrouled  wallowing  in  natural  and  unnatural 
lusts ;  and  their  cherishing  all  the  degrees  of  the 
most  bloody  malice  and  revenge,  and  inculcating 
those  passions  into  their  children  by  industry  and 
education,  that  they  may  be  good  Italians;  all  which 
are  the  avowed  native  and  natural  vices  of  their 
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climate,  which  all  the  precepts  and  judgment  of 
our  Saviour  cannot  so  much  as  discountenance. 
I  say,  all  this  professed  licence,  and  incorrigible 
practice  of  wickedness,  will  not  suffer  us  to  wish 
that  their  religion  were  transplanted  into  our  coun 
try,  and  should  make  us  more  wary  in  sending  our 
untaught  youth  to  suck  in  the  poison  of  that  im 
pure  and  unclean  air. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  make  a  voyage  into 
Spain,  which  looks  upon  its  zeal  for  religion  not 
inferior  to  Rome  itself;  and  if  it  be  erroneous,  must 
impute  it  to  her  fallibility,  since  she  neither  doth, 
nor  will  believe  any  thing  but  what  is  prescribed 
by  her.  Here  Christianity  had  its  refuge,  was 
rescued  and  vindicated  from  the  corruption  of  Arius, 
when  it  had  upon  the  matter  covered  all  other 
churches  ;  which  shews  of  what  value  the  integrity 
of  a  national  church  may  prove  to  be,  to  redeem 
almost  the  universal  from  a  contagious  infection. 
Let  us  therefore  enquire  in  this  good  air,  to  find 
that  primitive  time  from  which  we  may  fetch  ex 
amples  and  rudiments  for  our  own  instruction. 
Spain,  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of  antiquity  as  to 
draw  over  Tubal,  the  fifth  son  of  Japhet,  to  inha 
bit  and  plant  that  country,  would  not  be  negligent 
in  becoming  Christians  as  soon  as  any  body  would 
come  thither  to  instruct  them ;  and  therefore  they 
have  taken  pains  to  invite  St  James  to  come  to 
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them.  But,  however,  their  best  authors  do  not 
give  us  any  footsteps  of  their  Christianity  till  about 
the  year  400,  when  the  first  council  at  Toledo  was 
held,  and  when  the  whole  continent  of  Spain  yield 
ed  but  nineteen  bishops,  as  Mariana  confesses; 
though  others  will  have  a  council  two  or  three 
years  sooner  at  Saragosa,  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Priscillianists :  but  be  it  one  or  the  other,  their 
Christianity  was  very  quickly  covered  by  the  inun 
dation  of  the  Goths,  and  the  incursion  of  the  Van 
dals,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  after  the 
Goths  had  possessed  that  crown  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years,  they  were  entirely  subdued 
after  the  year  700  by  the  Moors,  and  the  Christian 
faith  upon  the  matter  extinguished  throughout 
Spain ;  the  little  light  that  was  left  of  it  being  in 
closed  in  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  issued 
out  with  very  little  vigour  for  above  one  hundred 
years ;  and  when  they  had  afterwards  recovered  a 
good  part  of  Castile,  and  Leon,  and  Galicia,  so 
many  kings  possessed  those  parts,  that  the  Moors 
in  Portugal,  Granada,  and  Andalusia,  continued 
so  strong,  that  sometimes  they  paid  tribute  to  them, 
and  were  always  inferior  to  them  in  power :  so 
that  the  breviary  and  missal  of  the  Goths  was  not 
abolished,  and  the  Roman  introduced,  till  the  coun 
cil  of  Burgos;  which  was  called  after  the  year 
1076,  under  the  reign  of  Alonso,  the  sixth  king  of 
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Castile,  who  reigned  with  our  William  the  Con 
queror  :  and  in  this  council  it  was  that  they  revi 
ved  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  against  the  marriage 
of  priests,  when  Mariana  confesses,  that  the  great 
er  part  of  the  clergy  were  married,  and  had  wives 
and  children.  And  it  was  this  very  King  Alonso 
the  Sixth,  who,  in  the  year  1085,  took  the  city  of 
Toledo  from  the  Moors,  after  they  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  it  not  many  years  less  than  four 
hundred  ;  and  upon  surrender  of  the  town,  the 
Moor  king  went  to  Valencia,  and  they  who  would 
remain  in  and  about  Toledo,  enjoyed  all  their  lands 
and  goods  ;  Y  la  mesguita  major,  quede  en  su  poder 
para  hazer  in  ella  sur  ceremonias,  as  that  historian 
confesses.  And  that  catholic  king  afterwards, 
upon  the  death  of  his  queen  Constantia,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Moor  King  of  Seville,  who 
became  a  Christian,  and  changed  her  name  Zayda 
into  D.  Maria,  or,  as  others  say,  D.  Isabella;  and 
from  this  marriage  issued  the  so  much  celebrated 
Don  Zancho.  And  for  some  hundred  of  years  after 
this  time  we  know  little  more  of  the  Christianity 
of  Spain,  than  by  their  frequent  and  bloody  battles 
against  the  Moors,  and  by  their  supine  submission 
and  reverence  to  the  judgments  and  determina 
tions  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  exercised  a 
wonderful  dominion  over  them ;  there  being,  be 
sides  the  continual  wars  with  the  Moors,  such  jea- 
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lousies  between  the  Christian  kings  of  Castile,  Ar- 
ragon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal,  that  neither  of  them 
durst  enter  into  any  dispute  with  the  pope,  for 
whose  authority  their  subjects  had  more  reverence 
and  devotion,  than  for  that  of  their  own  natural 
kings  and  princes.  Nor  have  they  more  clear  re 
cords  of  the  advancement  of  any  doctrinal  opinions 
in  Christian  religion,  than  they  have  of  the  trouble 
they  received  from  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses ; 
who,  about  the  year  1200,  or  very  soon  after,  told 
the  people,  that  the  priests  had  not  power  to  par 
don  their  sins ;  that  the  true  body  of  our  Saviour 
was  not  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  and  that 
the  prayers  which  were  usually  made  for  the  dead, 
did  them  no  good  :  which  opinions,  Mariana  con 
fesses,  were  so  much  favoured  by  several  persons 
of  quality  and  condition  both  in  France  and  Spain, 
and  had  that  countenance  from  the  King  of  Ar- 
ragon  himself,  that  if  St  Dominique,  who  was  a 
great  preacher  at  that  time,  had  not  converted 
many,  and  Simon  Mounfort  destroyed  more  by  fire 
and  sword,  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  having  given 
him  all  those  cities  and  lands  which  he  could  take 
from  those  who  cherished  those  opinions,  these 
heresies  would  have  spread  themselves  very  far  in 
the  world.  And  it  was  looked  upon,  and  is  record 
ed  as  a  signal  act  of  zeal  to  catholic  religion  in 
Ferdinando,  King  of  Castile,  that  he  was  so  great 
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an  enemy  to  those  heretics,  that  he  did  not  satisfy 
himself  with  leaving  it  to  his  ministers  to  punish 
and  chastise  them,  but  that  with  his  own  hands  he 
put  fire  and  kindled  the  wood  that  burned  them. 

It  was  after  the  year  1250,  that  Alonso,  the 
tenth  king  of  Castile,  that  the  Spanish  language 
might  be  improved  and  the  better  cultivated,  ap 
pointed  that  all  bargains  and  sales  and  other  civil 
instruments,  which  had  formerly  been  always  trans 
acted  in  Latin,  should  thenceforward  be  made  in 
the  Spanish  tongue ;  and  likewise,  that  the  Bible 
should  be  translated  into  that  language  :  which 
their  historians  acknowledge  did  introduce  such  a 
profound  ignorance  over  the  whole  nation,  that  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  secular  persons  grew  to  be 
without  any  knowledge  of  learning.  And  there 
needs  no  other  argument  of  the  illiterateness  of 
that  people,  and  indeed  of  the  slender  growth  of 
Christian  religion  there,  than  £he  very  canons 
which  were  established  by  the  council  held  in 
Aranda,  in  the  year  14-73,  (which  was  not  two 
years  before  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella) 
whereof  one  was,  that  every  priest  should  be  bound 
to  say  mass  at  least  three  or  four  times  every  year ; 
and  another,  that  the  chief  benefices  and  dignities 
should  not  be  conferred  upon  any  who  did  not  un 
derstand  grammar ;  a  niciguno  que  no  sepa  gram- 
matica.  The  truth  is,  how  catholic  soever  Spain 
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is  become  now,  it  was  very  long  before  it  could 
truly  be  called  Christian ;  and  whilst  it  was  divi 
ded  into  several  kingdoms,  there  were  so  many 
Moors  and  Jews  intermingled  in  all,  and  so  little 
fruit  and  evidence  of  Christianity  in  any  of  them, 
that  their  knowledge  and  their  practice  were  much 
alike ;  and  it  was  after  the  year  1 404,  that,  to  ad 
vance  the  sanctity  and  power  of  Fray  Vicente 
Ferrer  of  Valencia,  who  when  he  preached  in  his 
own  language  was  understood  by  all  nations,  a 
grace  granted  to  him  (they  say)  only,  after  the 
apostles,  their  best  historians  affirm,  that  by  his 
preaching  he  converted  in  Spain  eight  thousand 
Moors,  and  christened  five  and  thirty  thousand 
Jews :  and  yet  we  all  know,  that  both  Moors  and 
Jews  inhabited  in  all  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
besides  their  possessing  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gra 
nada,  until  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  after  the  year 
1480,  by  a  war  of  ten  years,  and  several  battles 
won,  entirely  reduced  that  kingdom,  and  annexed 
it  to  Castile,  after  it  had  been  possessed  by  the 
Moors  above  six  hundred  years ;  and  no  longer 
suffered  them  to  avow  and  exercise  their  faith  in 
his  dominions,  in  spite  of  the  threats  and  menaces 
of  the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  who  sent  the  guardian  of 
St  Francis  of  Jerusalem,  as  his  ambassador,  to  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  did  not  desist  from  prosecuting 
the  Moors,  who  were  of  his  own  sect,  he  would 
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take  vengeance  upon  all  the  Christians  who  were 
his  vassals  in  Egypt  and  Syria :  which  diverted 
not  Ferdinando  from  pursuing  his  purpose,  for 
which  the  pope  added  Catolico  to  the  stile  of  that 
king  in  the  year  1 196.  By  all  which,  or  a  stricter 
scrutiny  that  may  be  made,  it  manifestly  enough 
appears,  that  those  primitive  times  for  which  we 
have  so  much  condescension  and  reverence,  are 
not  to  be  traced  out  in  Spain  ;  and  as  it  was  not 
looked  upon  in  point  of  power,  or  extent  of  the 
dominions,  as  equal  to  many  other  Christian  king 
doms,  before  the  connection  under  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  which  hath  been  more  improved  under 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  his  son  Philip  the  Second. 
And  however  their  policy  may  since  .that  time  have 
suffered  some  decay,  they  will  not  appeal  to  any 
former  time  for  the  purity  of  their  religion,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  had  in  all  ages 
some  persons  so  eminent  for  piety  and  sanctity  of 
life,  that  their  memories  deserve  to  be  in  great  re 
gard  :  but  the  times  in  which  those  holy  men  lived 
have  left  nothing  worth  the  remembering,  but  that 
those  persons  then  lived ;  nor  could  they  have  been 
so  signal  in  times  which  had  been  better,  or  less 
clouded  with  ignorance,  and  the  general  practice 
of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  impiety. 

If  we  prosecute  our  journey  into  Germany,  we 
shall  very  little  advance  our  enquiry.     It  was  late 
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before  Christianity  was  known,  at  least  before  it 
prospered  and  grew  in  any  of  the  northern  planta 
tions.  Germany  was  no  sooner  prepared  to  re 
ceive,  rather  than  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity, 
but  the  inundation  of  the  Huns,  Vandals,  and  Nor 
mans,  soon  so  destroyed,  and  the  ill  lives  and  the 
barbarous  murders  of  the  emperors  so  disfigured 
it,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  some  few  monasteries 
built,  and  for  the  names  of  some  monks  whom  a 
little  piety  and  less  learning  made  very  remarka 
ble  in  those  dark  and  ill  times,  the  footsteps  of  re 
ligion  would  be  scarce  found  there  in  many  hun 
dred  "years ;  and  all  their  neighbours  continued 
Gentiles  long  after  Charles  the  Great  had  much 
reformed  the  Western  empire.  It  was  near  the 
year  850,  before  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  heard 
of  our  Saviour ;  and  though  Poland  knew  nothing 
of  him  till  about  one  hundred  years  after,  Christi 
anity  spread  itself  much  faster  over  that  than  the 
other  kingdom ;  and  it  was  full  a  thousand  years 
before  Hungary  submitted  to  ihe  same  yoke:  yet, 
whether  from  the  different  manners  of  the  people, 
that  they  were  more  or  less  corrupted  with  barba 
rity  and  savageness,  or  because  women  contribu 
ted  most  to  the  propagation  of  it,  and  so  the  pro 
secution  was  the  more  violent,  the  religion  advan 
ced  much  faster,  though  it  appeared  later  in  the 
two  last,  than  amongst  the  first  people ;  nor  was 
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Norway  converted  to  be  Christian  till  the  time  of 
Eugenius  the  Third,  who  lived  in  the  year  1153, 
which  was  near  the  age  of  our  grandfathers; 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  best  modern  his 
torian,  and  who  hath  written  witli  the  greatest  in 
genuity  and  impartiality,  Monsieur  Mezeray,  that 
Winifred,  an  Englishman,  who  changed  his  name 
to  Boniface,  was  sent  in  the  year  800,  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Second,  to  convert  Germany  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  who  laboured  with  good  effect, 
and  reduced  many; provinces  thereof:  and  no  part 
of  Saxony,  which  comprehends  a  great  extent  of 
ground  of  that  empire,  was  become  Christian  till 
some  years  after  that  time.  Nor  hath  there  been 
any  age  since,  in  which  learning  and  piety  hath 
flourished  to  that  degree  in  that  large  tract  of  the 
western  world,  that  we  can  resort  thither  for  any 
discovery  of  an  important  truth,  or  for  eminent  ex 
amples  of  Christian  practice.  So  that  we  may  rea 
sonably  believe,  that  the  whole  region  was  never 
more  worthy  of  imitation  for  knowledge  or  civility 
than  it  is  at  present,  when  under  the  distinct  go 
vernment  of  several  sovereign  princes,  though  of 
several  professions  in  religion;  they  seem  better 
composed  to  the  exercise  of  charity  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  extinguishing  those  bloody  emulations 
which  have  made  the  strength  of  the  empire  more 
inferior  to  some  of  their  neighbours,  than  they  had 
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ever  before  been.   And  they  themselves  can  hard 
ly  resort  to  any  age  that  hath  been  before  them 
for  instruction,  how  to  mend  any  thing  that  is  amiss 
in  their  present  constitution  ;  and  therefore  other 
men  will  make  a  very  unprofitable  enquiry  for  that 
primitive  time  in  that  climate,  from  the  purity 
whereof  they  might  extract  precepts  or  example, 
by  which  they  may  remove  and  purge  away  any 
errors  which  have  crept  in,  or  difficulties  which 
perplex  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  to  God, 
or  in  the  comprehending  what  he  expects  from 
them.    The  truth  is,  the  very  notable  courage  and 
warlike  abilities  of  that  people,  their  indefatigable 
industry  in  their  reading  and  revolving  the  books 
in  all  arts  and  sciences,  the  genius  and  natural  en 
dowments  of  that  nation  seem  rather  peculiar  and 
appropriated  to  their  own  climate,  than  to  bring  any 
advantage  to  strangers,  or  to  advance  and  refine 
the  parts  and  understandings  of  other  men  by  their 
conversation  and  correspondence. 

Let  us  continue  our  progress  into  the  most  flou 
rishing  kingdom  of  France,  and  discover,  if  we  can, 
those  blessed  primitive  times,  from  whence  we  may 
draw  information  and  instruction,  to  reform  the  er 
rors  of  the  present  age,  or  mend  the  understanding 
of  it;  and  we  shall  find  the  dominions  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  church  to  have  remained  under  darkness 
as  long  as  most  of  their  neighbours;  for  in  four 
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hundred  years  after  our  Saviour  the  gospel  was 
scarce  heard  of  among  the  French,  but  they  ado 
red  trees,  and  fountains,  serpents,  and  birds,  for 
their  deities,  and  knew  no  other.  It  is  true,  Chris 
tianity  was  very  much  dispersed  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  which  comprehended  much  of  Pro 
vence,  Lanjiuedoc,  Lyonnois,  and  all  Guyenne, 
where  the  faith  had  been  preached  by  the  very  dis 
ciples  of  some  of  the  apostles,  and  some  churches 
were  then  built  about  Narbonne  and  Lyons,  &c.  but 
even  there  the  persecutions  of  the  heathen  empe 
rors  nipped  it  in  the  bud,  that  till  Constantine's 
time  it  appeared  not  with  any  vigour ;  and  their 
own  best  historian  Mezeray  (who  is  an  excellent 
writer)  confesses,  that  the  Gallican  church  was  in 
great  obscurity  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  ages ;  when  in 
deed  it  appeared  in  some  lustre,  and  when  the  ti 
tles  of  pope,  father  of  the  church,  holiness,  pontifex 
Maximus,  and  Servus  Servorum  Dei,  were  common 
to  all  bishops,  and  they  were  made  by  the  clergy 
and  people,  their  consecration  by  the  bishops  of 
that  province,  principally  by  the  metropolitan,  and 
never  without  him.  But  how  small  effects  Chris 
tianity  produced  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  those 
who  professed  it,  needs  no  other  illustration  than 
the  view  of  the  first  kings  who  were  baptised. 
Clovis  was,  upon  their  own  account,  the  first  Chris 
tian  king  they  ever  had,  and  he  was  after  the  year 
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500 ;  and  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for  him 
and  for  his  memory  he  had  never  heard  of  Christ, 
may  be  doubted  of  those  who  will  take  a  view  of 
his  life.  He  laid  snares  for  the  other  kings  of 
France,  who  were  his  nearest  kinsmen,  and  rid  him 
self  of  them  by  means  full  of  cruelty  and  perfidi- 
ousness.  He  persuaded  Chloderick,  son  of  Sigis- 
bert  king  of  Cullen,  to  kill  his  own  father,  and  af 
terwards  caused  him  to  be  massacred  by  his  do 
mestic  servants ;  and  did  many  other  acts  of  out 
rage  and  barbarity,  which  are  recorded  in  his  life, 
much  more  suitable  to  a  disciple  of  the  pagan  gods, 
than  to  one  who  had  been  baptized  into  the  faith 
of  Christ ;  and  they  who  would  remember  his  mon 
strous  impieties,  might  very  well  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  ever  christened.  But  if  France  should 
have  concealed  its  being  Christian,  whilst  the  kings 
and  great  men,  and  for  much  the  most  part  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  lived  the  lives  of  pagans,  the 
horrible  murders  and  assassinations  between  fa 
thers,  mothers,  and  sons,  kings,  and  the  offspring 
of  kings,  the  multiplied  marriages,  odious  impuri 
ties,  the  repudiations  and  poisonings,  and  other 
slaughters  which  followed  thereupon  in  that  rank 
and  classis  of  men  for  above  two  hundred  years  af 
ter  Ciovis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  church  would  be 
found  to  reside  in  some  other  kingdom;  and  though 
there  were  some  religious  and  pious  men,  who  had 

VOL.  II.  F 
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sometimes  the  courage  to  dissuade  some  of  the 
most  horrible  outrages,  they  were  but  laughed  at 
for  their  labours,  if  they  were  not  preferred  to  be 
martyrs  in  the  quarrel.  Auy,  abbot  of  Misy,  who 
was  afterwards  made  a  saint,  could  not  dissuade  Clo- 
demir,  brother  of  king  Thyerry,  from  putting  Si- 
gismond  king  of  Burgundy  (whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner)  to  death  ;  but  though  the  abbot  threat 
ened  him  from  God  Almighty  with  the  like  punish 
ment  upon  himself  and  his  family,  he  despised  all  he 
said,  and  caused  Sigismond,  his  wife,  and  children, 
to  be  massacred,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cast  into  a 
well.  When  Didiere,  bishop  of  Lyons,  after  the 
year  600,  took  upon  him  to  reprehend  Queen  Brun« 
chunde  for  the  notorious  scandal  of  her  life  in  all 
kind  of  uncleanness,  she  found  an  assembly  of 
bishops  so  devoted  to  her  service,  that  they  degra 
ded  and  banished  the  good  bishop,  whom  she  af 
terwards  caused  to  be  stoned  by  her  soldiers.  And 
when  Lumbert,  bishop  of  Liege,  reproved  Pej.in 
for  having  married  Alpaide  whilst  his  lawful  wife 
was  yet  alive,  he  prevailed  nothing  on  the  king ; 
and  Dodon,  brother  of  Alpaide,  assassinated  him 
by  the  consent  of  Pepin;  and  this  was  after  the  year 
700  So  that  the  French  historians  do  confess  that 
baptism  did  not  in  the  least  assuage  the  barbarity 
of  the  Christian  kings  of  the  first  race ;  for  they 
were  all  of  them  cruel  and  bloody  until  Clotaire  the 
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Second,  who  lived  after  the  year  750.  And  God 
knows,  when  Christianity  had  by  degrees  enerva 
ted  those  wild  enormous  passions,  and  suppressed 
the  fierce  brutal  inclination  to  blood  and  murders, 
(for  the  other  brutal  fire  of  lust  burned  with  much 
brightness,  and  prevailed  in  many  ages)  another 
tamer  sottlshness  succeeded  in  its  place,  which 
vented  itself  in  pilgrimages  and  voyages  into  the 
Holy  Land ;  which  was  the  first  fruit  religion  bore 
in  France,  and  which  the  popes  of  that  age  found 
great  ease  and  benefit  in  cultivating,  and  for  which 
only  their  first  royal  saint  (St  Louis)  was  canoni 
zed  ;  there  being  nothing  else  eminent  in  him  to 
support  a  world  of  weaknesses,  but  that  unreason 
able  zeal  which  embarked  him  in  those  more  unrea 
sonable  wanderings,  in  the  last  of  which  he  lost  his  life. 
But  that  Christian  fury  was  allayed  by  a  more  Chris 
tian  discretion,  after  it  had  raged  in  this  western 
world  above  two  hundred  years,  to  the  loss  of  many 
hundred  thousand  men,  whereof  many  were  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  condition,  and  a  vast  expence  of 
treasure ;  for  which  there  was  no  other  return,  but 
the  melancholy  and  woeful  experience  and  observa 
tion,  how  much  Christian  religion  was  degenerated 
in  those  places  where  it  had  been  first  planted  ;  and 
that  the  incredible  treachery  and  perjury  of  those 
superannuated  Christians,  had  contributed  more 
to  the  ruin  of  their  designs,  than  all  the  strength 
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and  power  of  the  infidels  had  done.  Kings  and 
princes  grew  weary  of  this  costly  and  dangerous 
evidence  of  their  faith ;  and  the  sooner,  because 
they  observed  that  he  who  had  never  contributed 
more  to  that  holy  war,  than  out  of  the  rich  trea~ 
sury  of  his  fancy,  the  red  croiss  to  be  st;wed  on  the 
left  shoulder,  with  the  words,  "God  will  have  it  so," 
had  reaped  more  benefit  by  it  already,  than  they 
could  ever  hope  to  do ;  and  that  whilst  they  were 
attempting  to  recover  Jerusalem,  he  had  sown 
tares  in  their  own  dominions,  which  grew  up,  to 
the  lessening  their  own  power  over  their  subjects, 
and  to  setting  up  an  authority  above  them  in  the 
hearts  of  their  own  people ;  they  thought  it  high 
time  to  give  over  that  enterprise,  and  to  watch  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  nearer  home ;  and  so  first 
deluded  his  importunities  towards  those  unspiritual 
warfares,  with  promises  to  engage  in  them,  with 
out  any  purposes  to  perform,  until  at  last  they 
were  ashamed  or  what  themselves  and  their  prede 
cessors  had  performed  in  those  undertakings,  and 
the  popes  grew  as  much  ashamed  to  use  those  argu 
ments  which  had  formerly  prevailed,  and  that  the 
infidels  were  like  to  come  nearer  to  t!  em,  and 
need  not  be  sought  to  far  off  as  Jerusalem.  And 
so  all  overtures  of  that  simple  kind  rather  expired 
than  were  laid  aside ;  and  that  the  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  crusades  might  not  lie  idle,  the  pope 
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assigned  them  to  the  civil  and  politic  ends  of  those 
princes  which  were  most  devoted  to  him ;  in  the 
dispensation  whereof  he  did  upon  the  matter  dis 
inherit  his  eldest  son,  and  gave  the  greatest  por 
tion  to  the  youngest ;  reserving  enough  to  his  own 
disposal,  as  will  serve  him  to  affront  those  who  will 
not  be  advised  by  him  in  matters  of  faith  at  a  dis 
tance,  and  who  will  not  submit  to  his  temporal  au 
thority,  when  their  dominions  come  too  near  to  his 
own. 

Let  us  then  finish  our  enquiry  in  our  own  quar 
ters,  and  see  if  we  can  find  such  an  age  of  our  own 
ancestors,  whose  purity  in  religion,  or  integrity  in 
manners,  may  give  us  just  cause  to  blush  at  the 
ignorance  or  licence  of  our  own.  Indeed,  if  all 
competitors  would  submit  to  the  Roman  records, 
which  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  evidence 
for  the  birth  of  her  own  children,  we  shall  be  found 
very  early  Christians ;  and  that  not  only  King  Lu 
cius,  but  the  whole  kingdom,  received  baptism  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Eleutherius,  who  was  the  four 
teenth  bishop  of  Rome,  and  lived  before  the  year 
of  our  Saviour  180:  nor  have  they  any  other  rea 
son  why  they  thought  it  not  enough  converted  till 
they  sent  Austin  the  monk  thither  about  the  year 
600,  but  that  it  had  no  dependence  upon  them ; 
and  which  they  never  pretended  to  tiil  after  this 
mission,  nor  obtained  it  till  some  hundred  ot  yeurs 
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after  that.  It  is  very  true,  that  we  can  in  our  own 
registers  and  memorials  trace  the  full  footsteps  of 
Christian  religion  many  hundred  years  before  Aus 
tin's  arrival  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  great  oppo 
sition  and  contest  he  met  with  was  from  Christians, 
not  pagans,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  his 
authority ;  yet  we  cannot  deny,  but  that  the  sa- 
vageness  of  those  first  ages  deprived  us  of  those 
records  of  our  own,  as  should  manifest  the  reign 
of  such  a  king  as  Lucius,  or  that  we  received  the 
saving  knowledge  so  soon ;  and  if  we  did,  it  was 
not  more  manifest  in  our  lives  and  manners,  than 
it  was  amongst  our  neighbours,  who  confess  they 
received  it  not  in  above  two  hundred  years  after. 
But  as  we  do  most  reasonably  resort  and  submit 
unto  the  records  of  heathen  Rome,  those  left  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  the  rest  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  Roman  power,  for  the  highest  antiquity  and 
original  of  the  nation  that  inhabited  this  island ; 
not  that  we  think  the  account  they  left  to  be 
ingenuous  and  just,  but  that  we  have  no  records 
of  our  own  which  can  contradict  those,  or  which 
have  preserved  a  better  mention  of  us ;  so  we  are 
well  contented  to  admit  the  records  of  Christian 
Rome,  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  our 
Christianity.  Baronius  was  a  learned  and  industri 
ous  collector  and  inspector  into  antiquity,  and  could 
resort  to  many  memorials  concerning  many  other 
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nations,  which  were  wanting  to  the  nations  them 
selves  ;  and  as  he  cannot  be  thought  over  indul 
gent  to  the  church  and  nation  of  England,  when 
he  published  his  ecclesiastical  history,  so  he  can 
not  be  suspected  lightly  to  have  introduced  this 
baptism  of  King  Lucius  in  favour  to  either;  and 
therefore  we  agree  with  him  upon  the  truth  of  it, 
and  believe  that  Lucius  was  one  of  the  petty  kings 
who  ruled  in  that  time  in  England ;  and  it  is  pro 
bable,  that  his  dominions  were  in  Wales,  or  some 
of  those  provinces  which  were  nearest  adjacent  to 
it:  for,  besides  that  there  are  many  marks  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  there,  by  the  churches, 
and  the  residence  of  the  first  bishops  there,  the 
precedence  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor,  as  metropoli 
tan,  when  Austin  came  into  England,  and  all  the 
other  bishops  refusing  to  submit  to  Austin,  or  the 
pope  who  sent  him,  is  an  argument  that  I  cannot 
answer,  and  am  therefore  well  contented  that  Lu 
cius  (for  which  there  is  so  good  a  record )  be  not 
only  esteemed  the  first  Christian  king,  but  the  first 
Christian  of  this  nation.  We  must  not  deny  that 
barbarity  covered  the  whole  face  of  this  island  very 
long;  and  that  after  Christianity  had  taken  some 
root,  and  sprouted  up,  gentil^m  was  far  from  be 
ing  suppressed,  and  appeared  more  in  the  manners 
than  m  the  faith  of  the  nation.  The  inundation 
of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  corrupted,  or  at  least 
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triumphed  over,  that  Christianity  which  it  could 
not  extinguish;  and  till  less  than  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Confessor,  we  need  not  much  en 
quire  what  the  religion  of  that  people  was;  and  if 
we  do  enquire  long  before  that,  either  into  the  spi 
ritual  or  the  temporal  estate  of  that  nation,  we  shall 
find  very  little  evidence,  but  such  as  we  have  rea 
son  to  believe  was  forged  long  after,  for  the  ma 
king  good  of  somewhat  that  in  that  very  time  was 
not  thought  of.     However,  we  shall  find  very  lit 
tle  that  will  make  us  much  in  love  with,  or  draw 
much  reverence  from  us  for  antiquity  ;  and  we  may 
with  much  more  delight  look  upon  the  portraitures 
of  our  progenitors  in  antique  hangings,  with  their 
pikes,  javelins,  and  other  arms,  than  upon  the  de 
scription  of  their  lives,  manners,  and  policy,  that 
is  extant  in  any  records  which  have  obtained  cre 
dit  in  the  world.     Yet  we  may  justly  say,  for  the 
religion  of  that  time,  that  the  church  looked  to  it 
with  that  care  and  gravity,  that  there  were  fewer 
differences  in  matters  of  religion,  and  less  scandal 
in  the  manners  of  churchmen,  than  in  any  oi  the 
neighbour  kingdoms.     The  misfortune  only  was 
there,  as  in  other  kingdoms,  that  the  religion  in 
the  church  was  not  strong  enough  to  suppress  the 
impiety  in  the  state,  which  triumphed  too  much; 
and  the  affected  stubbornness  of  our  ancestors  re 
sisted  too  much  the  modern  cultivation  of  their 
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manners,  and  civility  was  hardly  admitted  Into  the 
nation.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  fresh  Christian 
ity  of  the  Normans  (''or  the  Normans  had  not  been 
Christians  one  hundred  years,  when  William  inva 
ded,  and  was  received  in  England)  and  the  man 
ners  they  brought  over  with  them,  did  very  much 
polish  the  roughness  of  our  native  temper;  and 
we  only  reserved  that  natural  fierceness  which 
made  us  terrible  in  battle.  In  all  other  agitations 
we  grew  possessed  of  that  civility  and  discre 
tion,  that  made  us  fit  for  commerce  and  conversa 
tion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  were 
not  less  polished ;  and  towards  these  perfections 
every  age  advanced,  and  reformed  the  errors  or 
affected  mistakes  or  humours  of  the  former;  so 
that  we  may  with  reason  and  modesty  enough  say, 
that  the  age  wherein  the  old  men  who  are  now  alive 
were  born,  (for  it  will  be  but  justice  to  leave  the 
present  age  to  the  censure  of  those  who  come  after 
us,  since  we  take  upon  us  to  judge  of  those  which 
were  before  us)  was  much  superior  in  piety,  in  learn 
ing,  in  wisdom,  and  in  good  manners,  to  any  that 
had  been  before  it.  I  speak  of  that  part  only  which 
we  are  now  upon  the  survey  of;  though  I  think 
it  will  serve  for  many  other  countries,  though  some 
indeed  seem  to  have  passed  their  zenith  ;  nor  would 
the  testimony  we  give  of  that  age  be  impaired,  if 
some  enormous  crimes  be  discovered  to  have  been 
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acted  in  that  time,  some  men  notably  wicked  to 
have  lived  then,  some  notorious  vice  to  have  been 
practised,  and  the  heirs  who  then  succeeded  noble 
parents  exceedingly  decayed  and  shrunk  from  the 
virtue  of  their  dead  ancestors ;  which  it  may  be 
was,  and  will  infallibly  be  true  in  all  ages  whilst 
the  world  is  inhabited  by  mortal  men ;  if  fewer 
vices  were  practised  in  that  age  than  in  the  former, 
if  they  were  more  punished,  more  discountenanced, 
than  in  the  former,  it  wrought  a  very  great  refor 
mation.  The  weeds  can  hardly  be  destroyed  where 
the  ground  is  best  cultivated ;  and  since  all  crea 
tures  do  degenerate  by  time  and  negligence,  it  will 
be  enough  if  every  age  produce  some  ne»v  origi 
nals  to  repair  the  beauty  of  decayed  copies.  A 
general  love  of  justice,  and  a  general  submission 
to  the  rigour  of  it,  a  diligent  prosecution  of  the  im 
provement  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  preserving  a 
just  esteem  with  neighbour  nations,  and  the  enjoy 
ing  peace  and  plenty  at  home,  is  the  best  charac- 
racter  and  description  of  a  happy  and  a  blessed 
age  ;  and  we  may  justly  say,  that  the  age  we  have 
appealed  to  was  very  plentifully  adorned  with  those 
blessings,  though  it  might  possibly  be  discredited 
by  some  licence  and  excesses. 

We  see  now  how  little  beauty  antiquity  (upon 
which  we  dote  so  much)  hath  in  that  walk  we  hither 
to  have  endeavoured  to  find  it;  and  if  we  should  take 
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a  voyage  into  the  East,  where  Christianity  was  first 
planted,  and  visit  those  countries  where  the  primi 
tive  fathers  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church 
lived,  we  should  find  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  people  of  that  age  with  whom  they  lived, 
to  be  as  barbarous  as  those  through  which  we  have 
passed,  and  that  they  themselves  had  the  same 
infirmities  and  the  same  passions  with  those  who 
succeeded  them ;   and  as  they  of  the  following 
were   so  severe  against  the  most  ancient  fathers 
of  the  church,  Origen  and  Tertullian,  that  they 
would  scarce  acknowledge  them  to  be  good  Chris 
tians,  it  is  no  wonder  if  most  of  them,  as  excellent 
men  as  they  were,  did  not  escape  the  censures  of 
those  who  succeeded  them ;  and  it  is  an  extraor 
dinary  improvement  that  divine  and  human  learn 
ing  hath  attained  to,  since  men  have  looked  upon 
the  ancients  as  fallible  writers,  and  not  as  upon 
those  ne  plus  ultra,  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 
We  retain,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  just  reverence 
for  them,  as  great  lights  which  appeared  in  very 
dark  times  ;  and  we  read  them  rather  to  vindicate 
them  from  those  impositions  which  confident  men 
frequently  make  them  liable  to,  to  serve  their  own 
corrupt  ends,  than  that  we  cannot  attain  to  as 
much  clear  knowledge  by  reading  later  writers  in 
less  time  than  turning  over  their  volumes  will  re 
quire ;  so  that  we  may  modestly  enough  (which; 
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more  men  think  than  say)  believe  that  of  the  fa 
thers,  which  one  of  Tally's  orators  said  of  the  Latin 
language,  Non  tarn  prceclarum  est  scire  Latine, 
quam  turpe  est  nescire ;  it  is  more  shame  to  scholars 
not  to  have  read  the  fathers,  than  profitable  to 
them  to  have  read  them.  And  I  do  in  truth  be 
lieve  (with  a  very  true  respect  to  the  writers  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ages)  that  there  have 
been  many  books  written  and  published  within 
these  last  hundred  years,  in  which  much  more  use 
ful  learning  is  not  only  communicated  to  the  world, 
than  was  known  to  any  of  those  ancients,  but  in 
which  the  most  difficult  and  important  points  which 
have  been  handled  by  the  fathers,  are  more  clearly 
stated,  and  more  solidly  illustrated,  than  in  the 
original  treatises  and  discourses  of  the  ancients 
themselves;  besides  the  vindicating  them  from 
many  corruptions  and  unintelligible  expressions, 
which  had  been  admitted  in  some  former  editions, 
and  discovering  others  which  had  been  cast  in  to 
serve  the  turn  of  the  Roman  church,  If  then  in 
truth  all  kind  of  learning  be  in  this  age  in  which 
we  live,  at  least  in  our  own  climate,  and  in  some  of 
our  neighbours,  very  much  improved  beyond  what 
it  ever  was,  and  that  many  errors,  and  some  of 
no  small  importance,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  why  should  we  resort  and 
appeal  to  antiquity  for  any  other  testimony  than 
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for  matter  of  fact,  and  thereto  without  restraining 
our  own  enquiry  or  rational  conjectures  ?  The  time 
is  come  which  the  philosopher  foretold  in  his  dis 
course  of  comets.  Multa  suntqiuz  esse  concedimus, 
gualia  sint  ignoramus,  veniet  tempus  quo  posterl 
nostri  tarn  aperta  nos  nesciisce  mirentur  :  we  may 
indeed  well  wonder  at  their  gross  ignorance  in  all 
things  belonging  to  astronomy,  in  which  many  of 
the  fathers  knew  no  more  than  they,  and  so  could 
not  understand  many  places  in  the  scriptures  ;  and 
whosoever  reads  their  commentaries  upon  the  se 
veral  books  of  scripture,  cannot  be  blamed  for  want 
of  modesty,  if  he  differs  with  them  very  often; 
which  learned  men  of  all  opinions  always  have  and 
always  will  do.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves,  if  we 
do  believe  that  we  have  or  may  have  as  much 
knowledge  in  religion  as  they  had,  and  we  have 
much  to  answer  if  we  have  not  more ;  and  if  our 
practice  of  the  duties  of  religion  be  not  as  great 
and  as  sincere  as  theirs,  (which  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  suspect)  our  advantage  in  knowledge  will 
turn  to  our  reproach  and  damage.  Let  us  then, 
in  God's  name,  appeal  to  and  imitate  the  simplici 
ty,  humility,  and  charity  of  some  primitive  Chris 
tians,  upon  whom  ambition,  nor  riches,  nor  love  of 
life,  could  prevail  to  decline  the  strict  path  of  vir 
tue,  or  to  swerve  in  any  degree  from  tlie  profession 
•f  the  truth,  (that  truth  by  which  they^vere  sure 
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they  might  be  saved  )     Let  us  learn  of  them  to 
despise  those  temptations  of  the  world,  which  per 
plex  and  distract,  and  obstruct  our  journey  to  hea- 
ven.     Let  us  imitate  their  courage  and  their  con 
stancy,  in  adhering  to  what  is  right  and  to  what  is 
just,  to  which  their  examples  should  encourage  us, 
and  those  primitive  times  did  yield  us  many  such 
examples  worthy  of  our  imitation;  though  I  must 
still  say,  it  was  not  the  purity  of  the  times,  but 
the  integrity  of  some  persons ;  the  times  were  at 
least  as  wicked  as  any  which  have  followed,  and 
none  have  followed  so  bad  in  which  there  have 
not  been  some  persons  eminent  for  virtue  and 
piety,  who  would  mend  the  very  times  if  their 
examples  had  been  imitated ;  nor  have  we  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  very  time  in  which  we  live  is 
destitute  of  such  persons,  but  that  it  abounds  as 
plentifully  in  such  as  any  age  that  hath  been  be 
fore  it,  though  they  are  never  so  much  as  talk 
ed  of  whilst  they  are  alive,  and  it  may  be  there  is 
not  so  much  care  taken  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  them  when  they  are  dead,  as  there  hath  been 
heretofore,     It  is  great  pity   that  there  is  not 
some  collection   made  of  the  lives  and  actions 
of  heroical  and  virtuous  men  in  several  ages,  and 
of  several  qualities  and  qualifications,  that  there 
might  be  as  well  monuments  of  the  virtue  and 
piety  of  all  ages,  as  there  will  infallibly  be  of  their 
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folly  and  their  vice ;  and  then  it  may  be  there  would 
be  as  many  true  histories  of  very  extraordinary  men 
of  the  latter  and  even  of  the  present  age,  which 
would  inflame  others  to  imitate  them,  as  there  are 
fabulous  narrations  of  those  excellent  men  who 
lired  in  the  primitive  times,  of  whom  we  know  of 
very  few  whose  lives  were  not  writ  till  many  hun 
dred  years  after  their  decease.  And  it  may  be 
justly  wondered  at,  that  both  Greece  and  Rome,  in 
their  flourishing  time,  took  more  care  to  derive  to 
posterity  the  lives  of  such  glorious  pagans  who  lived 
amongst  them,  and  who,  by  the  lively  representa 
tion  and  transmission  of  them,  still  live  amongst 
us,  and  who,  it  may  be,  have  improved  many  Chris 
tians  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  they  have  learned 
from  them ;  and  that  there  hath  been  so  great  a 
negligence  since  Christianity  hath  been  received, 
in  transmitting  the  particular  lives  of  great  and 
meritorious  men  in  that  manner,  as  to  inflame 
others  to  follow  and  imitate  their  examples.  And 
of  all  histories  which  have  been  yet  writ,  those  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  are  much  the  worst,  and  yield 
least  credible  information,  and  least  pleasure  to 
the  reader,  in  the  importance  ot  the  subject,  or  in 
the  acuteness  of  the  delivery ;  which  may  reason 
ably  be  looked  upon  as  a  defect  in  tormer  ages,  and 
very  worthy  to  be  reformed  and  repaired  in  this. 
It  would  be  a  good  spur  to  raise  our  industry,  if 
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we  did  believe  that  God  doth  expect  a  greater  per 
fection  from  the  present  age,  in  learning,  in  virtue, 
in  wisdom,  and  in  piety,  from  the  benefit  and  ob 
servation  which  he  hath  afforded  us  in  all  the  pre 
cedent  ages :  from  their  defects  we  have  argument 
to  be  wary,  and  to  reform ;  and  from  what  they 
did  well,  we  have  their  counsel  and  assistance,  and 
may  the  more  easily  improve  what  they  did ;  and 
we  have  all  the  obligations  upon  us  to  mend  the 
patterns  we  have  received,  and  leave  them  with 
more  lustre  to  our  posterity,  who  are  bound  to 
exceed  us  again  in  knowledge  and  all  degrees  of 
perfection  :  whereas  a  looking  back,  and  prescri 
bing  rules  to  ourselves  from  antiquity,  retards  and 
lessens  even  our  appetite  to  that  which  we  might 
easily  attain  ;  we  may  as  well  resort  to  old  men, 
to  teach  us  to  run,  and  to  throw  the  bar ;  if  our 
bodily  strength  grows  and  increases  when  theirs 
decays,  the  vigour  of  our  mind  doth  as  much  ex 
ceed  theirs ;  and  since  we  set  out  after  they  rest, 
we  ought  to  travel  farther  than  they  have  done, 
when  we  carry  all  the  land-marks  with  us.  It  is  a 
caution  near  as  old  as  Christianity,  Nikil  magis 
prcestandum  est,  quam  ne  pecorum  ritu9  sequamur  an- 
tecedentium  gregempergentesnon  qua  eundumest,  sed 
qua  itur ;  it  hath  always  been  a  disease  in  the 
world,  too  much  to  adore  those  who  have  gone  be 
fore,  and  like  sheep  to  tread  in  their  steps,  whether 
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the  way  they  went  were  the  best  or  not.  Seneca 
thought  that  nothing  involved  men  in  more  errors, 
quamquodad  rumorern  componimurj  nee  ad  rationem 
scd  ad  similitudinem  vivimus ;  that  we  consider  more 
what  other  men  have  thought  or  done,  than  whe 
ther  they  did  think  or  do  reasonably.  Nor  is  it 
out  of  modesty  that  we  have  this  resignation,  that 
we  do  in  truth  think  those  who  have  gone  before 
us  to  be  wiser  than  ourselves ;  we  are  as  proud  and 
as  peevish  as  any  of  our  progenitors ;  but  it  is  out 
of  laziness ;  we  will  rather  take  their  words,  than 
take  the  pains  to  examine  the  reason  they  govern 
ed  themselves  by.  But  there  is  hope  the  present 
age  will  buoy  itself  up  from  this  abyss  of  servitude, 
and  by  their  avowed  endeavours  to  know  more 
than  the  former  have  done,  will  teach  the  next 
to  labour  that  they  may  know  more  than  we  do ; 
which  virtuous  emulation  should  continue  and 
grow  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  may  be,  the 
common  proverbial  saying,  that  "  the  world  grows 
every  day  worse  and  worse,"  prevails  with  many 
to  believe  that  we  have  a  good  title  to  be  so, 
and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  strive  against  our  fate ; 
nay,  some  men  think  that  there  is  prescription 
enough  in  the  scripture,  as  if  there  was  such  a  ge 
neral  decay,  that  the  last  age  shall  be  worse  than 
any  that  have  gone  before ;  in  which,  I  conceive, 
men  are  very  much  mistaken.  It  is  very  true, 
that  both  at  Paul  and  St  Peter  have  foretold,  that 
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"  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come,  for 
men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  ownselves,  covetous, 
boasters,  proud,  blasphemous,  &c.  without  natural 
affections,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  inconti 
nent,  despisers  of  those  who  are  good,  &c."  yet 
they  do  not  tell  us,  that  these  men,  which  have 
made  a  great  party  in  the  world  in  every  age,  shall 
prevail  and  corrupt  the  rest;  nay,  they  say  the 
contrary,  "  they  shall  proceed  no  farther,  for  their 
folly  shall  be  manifest  to  all  men."  So  that  we 
may  hope  and  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  pro 
phecy,  that  the  graver  and  the  modester,  the  hum 
ble,  the  pious,  and  the  chaste  part,  shall  be  able  to 
discountenance,  to  suppress,  to  convert,  or  to  ex 
tirpate  the  other.  We  may  as  warraritably  take  a 
measure  of  those  times  from  that  declaration  of  St 
Peter,  in  the  2d  of  the  Acts ;  •«  It  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  1  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams."  Here  is  no  de 
cay  attends  this  fulness  of  time ;  no  resort  to  antiqui 
ty,  to  chalk  us  out  the  way  to  knowledge  and  un 
derstanding.  We  are  not  sure  that  those  last  days  to 
which  both  tho^e  prophecies  refer,  are  not  already 
past,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  if  we  spend  that 
time  which  God  shall  vouchsafe  to  give  us  in  this 
world,  in  that  manner  as  he  expects  we  should,  and 
as  he  hath  enabled  us  to  do  if  we  will,  we  shall 
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leave  as  fair  examples  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  reli 
gion  to  those  who  shall  succeed  us,  as  any  have  been 
left  to  us  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us ;  and 
our  posterity  pursuing  the  same  method,  the  last 
age  will  appear  at  the  day  of  judgment  less  un 
daunted  than  any  that  hath  gone  before  it. 
Montpellier,  1670. 


AGAINST  THE  MULTIPLYING  CONTROVERSIES,  BY 
INSISTING  UPON  PARTICULARS  THAT  ARE  NOT 
NECESSARY  TO  THE  POINT  IN  DEBATE. 

Molins,  1672. 

IT  cannot  but  be  very  reasonably  wondered  at, 
and  the  grounds  thereof  are  very  worthy  to  be 
enquired  into  and  discovered,  why  so  few  matters 
in  difference  between  men,  of  what  nature  soever, 
have  ever  been  adjusted  and  determined  hy  dispu 
tation  in  conference,  or  by  writing  in  the  way  of 
controversy ;  which  are  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
remedies  and  expedients  for  the  discovery  of  error, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  truth.  The  first  may 
naturally  prove  ineffectual,  from  the  excess  of  pas 
sion  with  which  the  parties  abound,  and  which, 
by  the  warmth  and  contradiction  of  debate,  trans 
ports  them  into  many  more  arguments  than  those 
they  came  together  to  reconcile,  and  administers 
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new  animosities,  which  usually  deprives  them  of 
their  faculty  of  judging  with  that  sincerity  they 
ought  to  have,  and  renders  the  contention  more 
for  victory  than  for  truth.  But  why  a  calm  rea 
soning  by  writing,  when  the  motives  may  be  duly 
weighed,  the  questions  clearly  answered,  and  solid 
arguments  administered  to  all  doubts  that  are 
urged,  without  any  personal  reflections,  or  under 
valuing  those  objections,  which,  however  weak, 
are  never  removed  by  being  despised,  (which  are 
the  rules  all  men  ought  to  observe  in  such  encoun 
ters)  should  not  produce  the  wished  effect,  must 
proceed  from  some  depraved  affection  in  the  one, 
or  from  want  of  comprehension  or  ingenuity  in  the 
other  ;  and  jet  where  no  such  defect  can  be  dis 
covered  in  either,  the  issue  of  those  contentions 
falls  still  out  to  be  the  same.  Few  princes  enter 
into  a  war  with  their  neighbours,  but  they  first 
publish  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  the  reasons 
and  grounds  which  obliged  them  to  it,  of  the  jus 
tice  of  their  pretences,  and  of  the  injuries  they 
have  received  ;  and  this  they  hold  necessary  to  be 
done,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  subjects, 
and  to  induce  their  allies  the  more  chearfuily  to 
concur  in  the  carrying  it  on,  and  likewise  that 
neighbour  princes  may  not  think  themselves  con 
cerned  in  the  quarrel  ;  but  the  encountering  this 
manifesto  with  the  clearest  and  fullest  answer  ima- 
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ginable,  in  which  the  injuries  and  provocations  ap 
pear  to  be  only  alleged,  never  acted,  and  the  pre 
tences  to  be  against  all  the  elements  of  justice,  and 
the  greatest  violation  of  right,  and  to  gain  that  by 
force,  only  because  they  have  no  right  to  it,  never 
prevented  nor  diverted  that  war.  When  they  have 
once  said  what  they  think  convenient,  how  untruly 
soever,  they  proceed  to  do  what  they  judge  will 
be  profitable,  how  unjustly  soever;  nor  hath  the 
interposition  of  other  princes,  upon  the  merit  of 
such  case  usually  prevented  or  reconciled  such 
an  engagement.  The  reason  of  this  is  manifest  to 
all  men,  because  few  princes  make  a  war  for  those 
reasons,  or  upon  those  grounds,  which  they  publish 
in  their  declarations;  but  for  others  which  they 
think  not  fit  to  publish,  and  so  are  not  capable 
of  being  answered.  A  barefaced  resolution  of 
doing  wrong,  is  so  impudent  a  thing,  that  no  man 
dares  own  it,  and  therefore  a  title  must  be  pretend 
ed  which  is  easily  answered,  by  which  the  preten 
ces  appear  to  be  groundless ;  whereas  the  true  rea 
son  is  an  inordinate  appetite  of  what  belongs  to 
another,  the  convenience  that  will  redound  from 
his  being  possessed  of  it,  and  a  confidence  that  he 
is  able  to  take  it  from  the  owner.  And  this  men 
very  absurdly  and  unreasonably  would  have  called 
reason  of  state,  to  the  discredit  of  all  solid  reason, 
and  all  rules  of  probity ;  as  it  reason  of  state  would 
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support  acts  of  lying,  and  of  the  foulest  dissimula 
tion  :  whereas  reason  of  state,  without  which  order 
and  government  cannot  be  preserved,  nor  no  great 
action  performed,  though  it  results  from  notions 
which  are  neither  common,  nor,  in  the  view  of 
standers-by,  are  yet  so  solid  and  conclusive,  that 
when  the  time  is  ripe  for  communicating  them,  all 
men  of  judgment,  upon  the  first  view  of  them,  will 
conclude  that  the  action  was  wise  and  necessary ; 
and  the  concealing  or  disguising  of  it  till  the  pro 
per  time  for  discovery,  is  the  highest  mystery  in 
policy,  and  the  quintessence  of  reason  of  state. 
No  unreasonable,  no  unjust,  no  wicked  enterprise, 
ever  was,  ever  can  be,  supported  and  justified  un 
der  pretence  of  reason  of  state* 

The  managery  of  the  politic  aifairs  of  this  world 
is  naturally  liable  to  this  want  of  ingenuity  and  of 
integrity ;  which  keeps  all  questions  and  contro 
versies  of  this  nature  from  being  truly  stated,  and 
consequently  from  being  ever  reasonably  deter 
mined  :  but  how  this  mystery  of  iniquity  comes  to 
introduce  itself  into  controversies  of  religion,  up 
on  which  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  depends,  in 
which  either  party  seldom  conceals  their  true  and 
real  motives-  (how  weak  and  unreasonable  soever) 
upon  which  their  opinions  are  grounded ;  that  men 
of  equal  learning,  equal  integrity,  and  equal  piety, 

should  differ  so  diametrically  from  each  other, 
8 
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that  they  hardly  allow  a  capacity  of  salvation  to 
any  man  who  is  not  of  their  own  individual  com 
munion,  that  is,  not  of  their  own  opinion,  is  worth 
a  serious  enquiry  into  the  true  reason  thereof; 
and,  it  may  be,  if  the  true  reasons  were  discover 
ed,  those  reasons  which  naturally  may  prevail  upon 
the  affections,  and  judgments,  and  minds  of  men, 
the  remedy  itself  would  be  easily  prescribed;  that 
all  the  conferences  held,  and  all  the.books  written, 
between  those  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  re 
formed  religion,  for  the  space  of  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  by  men  of  unquestionable  know 
ledge  and  virtue,  should  not  work  upon  any  one 
man,  for  aught  appears,  to  change  the  opinion  he 
brought  with  him :  for  of  those  who  run  from  one 
communion  to  another,  they  are  such  who  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  arguments,  or  such  who  seldom 
give  an  account  of  their  true  inducements,  and 
others  can  give  the  true  reasons  from  the  course  of 
their  lives,  and  the  talent  of  their  understandings, 
which  they  can  hardly  deny  though  they  will  never 
confess :  that  a  book  should  be  published  by  those 
of  one  judgment,  so  clear  in  point  of  reason,  and 
founded  upon  such  unquestionable  authority,  that 
dispassionate  and  impartial  men  believe  to  be  unan 
swerable  ;  and  that  another  book  varnished  over 
with  new  and  reproachful  words,  without  coherence, 
and  artificially  declining  and  evading  the  real  sub- 
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ject  of  the  debate,  by  being  stuffed  with  light  and 
affected  jests,  and  reproachful  personal  reflections, 
should  be  looked  upon,  even  by  men  of  pam  and 
well  able  to  distinguish  and  judge  of  want  of  logic 
and  impertinent  digressions  in  other  subjects,  as 
full  answers  to  the  other  book,  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  a  peevish  and  froward  resolution  to  be 
firm  and  fixed  in  the  opinion  we  have  once  enter 
tained;  as  if  any  change,  or  receding  from  any 
thing  we  have  once  maintained,  were  beneath  the 
temper  of  a  generous  spirit.  And  when  our  reason 
will  not  supply  us,  we  fly  to  our  passion  and  our 
choler ;  and  if  we  can  wound,  how  lightly  and  cor 
ruptly  soever,  the  person  of  our  adversary,  we  be 
lieve  we  have  done  our  cause  more  right  than  if 
we  had  answered  his  most  weighty  reasons  ;  where* 
as  in  truth  a  scurrilous  or  ungrave  handling  a  seri 
ous  controversy  in  religion,  is  almost  as  great  a 
scandal  to  Christianity,  as  the  debating  light,  fri 
volous,  and  comical  arguments  with  texts  ot  scrip 
ture;  and  whilst  the  truth  seems  to  be  contended 
for,  the  fashion  and  indecency  of  it  exposes  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  to  contempt  and  derision. 

I  shall  restrain  and  confine  this  disquisition  with 
in  the  limits  of  the  true  aiid  natural  differences  be 
tween  the  church  ot  England,  and  those  enemies 
theteof,  who  are  the  king's  own  subjects,  of  the 
Romish  profession,  within  his  own  dominions ;  and 
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would  examine  whether  the  case  be  so  rightly  and 
substantially  stated  between  us,  in  the  many  very 
learned  discourses  which  have  been  publicly  com 
municated  to  the  view  of  the  world ;  and  whether 
we  have  not  given  them  more  advantage  than  we 
need  to  do,  by  making  the  field  larger,  and  com 
prehending  more  particulars  as  the  subject  of  our 
disputes  and  controversies,  than  are  necessary ;  and 
do  not  decline  using  those  weapons  ourselves, 
which  are  most  proper  and  secure  for  our  defence, 
and  the  most  natural  and  vigorous  to  subdue  or 
reduce  them  ;  and  whether  the  same  method  and 
temper  be  the  most  convenient,  and  like  to  be  most 
successful  to  be  still  prosecuted  by  us,  which  was 
practised  by  the  gravest  and  most  learned  men  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  the 
purpose,  by  confining  our  discourse  within  these 
bounds,  to  lay  any  imputation  or  reproach  upon 
any  other  reformed  churches,  which  have  removed 
themselves  from  the  other's  communion.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  their  motives,  nor  to  be  enough 
instructed  in  the  circumstances  of  thtir  separation, 
much  less  to  censure  either;  and  it  may  be  very 
lawful  and  necessary,  obstinately  to  maintain  and 
defend  that  truth  which  men  have  fully  discovered 
and  are  possessed  of,  though  it  may  be  the  means 
which  were  used  towards  the  discovery,  and  the 
ways  by  which  they  came  10  be  possessed  of  it,  were 

VOL.  II.  G 
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not  so  justi6ab1e,  and  that  they  paid  more  for  the 
purchase  of  it  than  in  truth  it  was  worth;  for  there 
are  very  few  errors  or  corruptions  in  Christian  re 
ligion,  that  are  not  in  themselves  more  innocent, 
or  less  mischievous,  than  the  course  that  is  often 
taken  for  the  removal  and  extirpation  of  them ; 
but  with  those  I  meddle  not.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  church  of  England,  that  if  ever  alteration,  and 
reformation  in  religion  or  state,  was,  or  ever  can 
be  lawful ;  if  apparent  and  gross  errors  are  not  ne 
cessary  to  be  always  retained,  becasue  they  have 
been  once  received  or  admitted;  it  was  warranta- 
bly  done  there  :  whatever  change  hath  been  made 
in  that  church,  was  done  with  all  the  deliberation, 
all  the  circumstances  of  order,  peace,  and  authori 
ty,  that  ever  hath  been  held  necessary,  and  lawful, 
and  justifiable,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ;  upon 
the  experience  the  nation  had  long  had  of  the  mis 
chief  of  retaining  those  burdens  and  corruptions 
which  they  desired  to  be  freed  from ;  upon  consul 
tation  with,  and  approbation  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  land ;  upon  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  consent 
and  ratification  of  the  crown ;  and  in  and  with  this 
reformation,  whatsoever  is  of  the  essence  of  Chris 
tian  religion,  to  be  believed,  of  the  duties  of  Chris 
tian  religion  prescribed,  of  the  purity,  order,  and 
decency  instituted  or  practised  by  the  rules  of  the 
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apostles,  and  purest  and  unquestioned  antiquity,  is 
retained   and   observed  with   devout  veneration. 
That  a  church  thus  reformed,  and  that  with  such 
pious  wariness  in  the  observation,  and  after  a  long 
expectation  of  the  just  season  of  its  reformation, 
and  all  the  religious  circumstances  requisite  there 
unto  ;  a  church,  that  chose  rather  for  a  long  time 
to  endure  many  errors  and  corruptions  in  the  ex 
ercise  and  worship  of  the  religion  that  had  been 
established,  and  which  were  for  many  ages  disco 
vered  to  be  so  by  many  learned  men  of  that  and 
other  nations,  than  precipitately  to  enter  upon  any 
alteration,  which  might  have  been  attended  with 
such  a  concussion  in  the  state,  as  might  have  de 
stroyed  the  peace  and  security  thereof;  and  by  a 
Christian  patience  waited  God's  own  leisure  and 
direction ;  and  was  then  so  blessed  as  to  abolish 
nothing  that  was  necessary  or  fit  to  be  retained, 
and  retained  nothing  but  what  was  held  decent  by 
the  most  venerable  antiquity :  that  such  a  church 
should  find  opposition,  contradiction,  and  disobe 
dience  from  her  own  children,  or  those  who  should 
be  her  children ;  that  private  and  particular  per 
sons,  who  pretend  to  be  subject  to  the  same  king, 
and  do  enjoy  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  same 
laws,  should  presume  to  revile  that  church,  and 
take  upon  them  to  declare,  that  saivation  cannot 
be  had  in  the  communion  thereof;  that  they  should 
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contemn  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and  under 
which  ail  their  fellow-subjects,  and  by  which  them 
selves  enjoy  all  that  they  have ;  that  they  should 
introduce  an  authority  and  power  superior  and 
above  what  they  acknowledge  to  be  in  the  king, 
and  which  the  king  cannot  controul  within  his  own 
dominions ;  and  with  these  opinions  destructive  to 
government,  and  this  practice  inconsistent  with 
peace,  that  these  men  should  refuse  to  give  that 
security  by  oaths  and  subscriptions,  which  all  other 
subjects  give  who  live  in  the  same  dominions,  and 
all  catholic  subjects  submit  to  under  Roman  catho 
lic  kings,  if  required  thereunto ;  this  is  our  just 
grievance  and  complaint.  Nor  can  we  think  it  rea 
sonable  or  tolerable  that  this  kind  of  men  should 
thus  superciliouf>ly  disobey  and  contemn  the  laws 
of  their  own  country,  upon  pretence  of  religion, 
that  neither  doth  or  can  oblige  them,  and  which 
no  other  Roman  catholic  subjects  in  Christendom 
do  insist  upon,  as  shall  be  made  good  hereafter : 
and,  therefore,  when  they  will  not  pay  the  same 
subjection  to  the  government  under  which  they 
live,  which  ail  others  do,  and  by  which  they  would 
be  only  obliged  that  they  will  not  disturb  the  pub 
lic  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  com 
plained  of,  it  the  state  endeavours  to  provid*  such 
laws  and  constitutions  as  may  keep  them  from  be- 
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ing  able  to  do  mischief  to  it,  be  they  never  so  will 
ing. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  doubt,  but  that  the 
church  of  England  is  legitimately  constituted,  and 
founded  upon  all  the  pnnciples  of  Christianity, 
which  our  Saviour  himself  declared  to  be  the  foun 
dation  of  his  church  ,  and  we  are  well  asMired,  that 
it  enjoins  nothing  to  be  believed  or  practised  which 
excludes  salvation,  nor  inhibits  any  thing  that  is 
ptcessary  to  it:  which,  if  true,  all  subjects  arc 
bound  to  submit  to  it,  as  the  law  of  their  country, 
for  conscience-sake.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  alleged 
to  support  this  odious  refractoriness,  but  that  there 
is  but  one  church,  which  is  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  whosoever  is  not  of  that  church,  cannot  be  of 
a  true  church.  They  had  need  have  a  very  unques 
tionable  revelation  of  the  truth  of  it,  if  they  have 
nothing  else  but  this  weak  dilemma  to  support  an 
evident  and  manifest  disobedience  to  their  king, 
and  the  laws  of  their  country.  What  warrant  have 
any  Englishmen  to  pay  more  reverence  to  the 
church  of  Rome  than  to  the  church  of  England  ? 
Is  it  only  because  that  it  is  the  only  Christian 
church  ?  Christ  never  allowed  himself  so  little  as 
one  church.  We  no  sooner  hear  the  name  of  a 
church,  than  we  hear  of  several  churches,  and  se 
veral  churches  which  in  the  newest  infancy  of 
Christianity  entertained  very  different  and  contrary 
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opinions  of  religion ;  and  some  of  them  as  dan 
gerous,  and  of  worse  consequence,  than  any  that 
are  at  this  day  between  the  Roman  catholics  and 
the  church  of  England.     The  apostles  themselves 
were  never  of  one  mind  in  all  things ;  St  Paul  con 
tradicted  St  Peter  to  his  face,  and  pronounced 
that  he  was  to  blame;  nor  was  St  Peter  behind 
hand  with  him,  when  he  declared,  "  that  he  had 
in  all  his  epistles  spoken  of  many  things,  in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  and  so 
hard,  that  the  unstable  and  unlearned  did  wrest 
(as  they  did  other  scriptures)  unto  their  own  de 
struction,"  2  Pet.  iii.  16.    And  yet  neither  the  one 
or  the  other  thought  themselves  obliged  to  explain 
those  hard  things,  which  they  knew  would  require 
new  explanations  when  new  question?  (to  which 
the  new  Christians  were  most  inclined)  should 
arise.     St  Paul  would  never  have  directed  his  se 
veral  epistles  to  the  several  churches  of  the  Chris 
tians  in  particular  cities,  or  of  particular  nations, 
if  the  errors  in  any  one  (and  errors  were  in  all) 
made  it  cease  to  be  a  church.   We  see  how  it  was 
when  Christianity  was  first  planted,  and  whilst  the 
first  planters  of  it  were  alive  ;  and  we  have  no  rea 
son  to  believe,  when  it  was  farther  spread,  that 
ever  any  two  Christian  nations  did,  or  it  may  be 
now  do,  agree  in  one  and  the  same  opinion  and 
judgment  in  all  things  which  concern  the  doctrine 
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of  Christ  and  his  worship ;  and  God  forbid  that 
we  should  think  that  there  is  yet  any  one  Christian 
nation  in  which  Christ  is  not  so  taught,  as  that  they 
may  not  be  saved  in  it.  "  There  is  indeed  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baprism,"  Eph.  iv.  5  ;  that's 
true  ;  but  where  is  it  said,  there  is  but  one  church  ? 
which  is  the  aphorism  by  which  they  puzzle  weak 
men,  and  put  them  to  enquire  which  is  that  church, 
that  they  may  talk  of  antiquity,  and  fathers,  and 
councils,  and  succession,  to  induce  unskilful  men 
to  think  theirs  to  be  that  one  church ;  whereas,  in 
those  things  wherein  they  differ  from  the  church 
of  England,  (I  sp^ak  for  no  other  church)  they 
have  neither  advantage  from  antiquity,  from  fa 
thers,  from  councils,  or  from  succession  ;  but.  on 
the  contrary,  in  those  particulars  have  entertained 
novelties,  improprieties,  and  presumptions,  un 
known  or  odious  to  antiquity,  fathers,  and  councils, 
and  which  are  worthily  and  warrantably  rejected 
by  that  excellently  reformed  church. 

But  is  it  then  in  the  power  of  every  supreme 
Christian  magistrate  and  state,  under  pretence  of 
reformation,  to  alter  and  change  Christian  religion, 
and  the  exercise  and  practice  of  it  ?  No !  nor  in 
the  power  of  all  Christian  magistrates  and  Christian 
states  together,  to  alter  or  change  it.  What  Christ 
instituted  himself,  and  Christian  religion  was  in 
stituted  by  him,  no  Christian  magistrate  pretends, 
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or  can  have  power  to  change ;  the  pope  himself, 
though  he  hath  the  presumption  to  attempt  it,  nor 
general  councils,  own  or  challenge  any  such  power 
to  themselves:   but  then  we  must  not  call  any 
thing  the  essence  of  Ctiristian  religion,  that  is  not 
contained  in  that  his  institution.     There  are  two 
tables  in  the  New,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  first  contains  the  body  and  substance  of  Chris 
tian  religion  instituted  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and 
explained  as  much  as  was  necessary  by  his  apostles, 
and  comprehended  in  few,  and  plain,  arid  easy 
words  :  **  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe 
on  him  whom  he  hath  sent,"  John  vi.  2<).  "  If  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  Rom.  x. 
9.     He  that  heartily  believes  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  hath  embraced  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
religion.     And  then  if  he  observes   the  second 
table,  as  he  believes  the  first,  his  state  ot  salvation 
can  never  be  doubted  by  himself,  nor  questioned 
by  any  body  else.  The  second  table  contains  those 
Christian  duties  and  practice  which  result  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  first :  "  By  their  fruits  you  shall 
know  them;  whosoever  heareth  the*>e  sayings  of 
mine  and  does  them,"  says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vii. 
20,  24?.     "  Now  the  fruit  ot  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
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peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance,  against  such  there  is  no 
law  ;  and  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the 
flesh,  with  the  affections  and  iusis,"  Gal.  v.  22,. 23, 
24%  These  are  the  two  tables  of  Christian  religion, 
and  comprehend  all  that  was  instituted  by  our  Sa 
viour,  and  taught  by  his  apostles  as  necessary  to 
salvation.  It  was  well  enough  foreseen  and  known, 
that  there  would  be  questions  and  doubts  enough 
raised  upon,  and  by  occasion  of  both  the  first  and 
the  second  table,  which  began  abundantly  in  the 
same  time;  yet  they  would  neither  enlarge  the  text, 
nor  the  commentary,  but  thought  they  had  pro 
vided  for  both,  for  all  that  was  necessary  for  their 
understanding  the  interpreting  the  one,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  other,  when  they  made  obedience 
to  authority  a  vital  part  of  the  religion  they  pre 
scribed  :  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the 
powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God,"  Rom.  xiii.  I. 
*•  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens 
shall  be  thy  nursing  mothers/'  Isa.  xlix.  23,  which 
nobody  doubts  was  spoken  of  the  church ;  God 
knowing  that  he  had  well  provided  for  the  cherish 
ing  and  establishing  the  religion  that  he  meant 
should  be  professed  in  and  by  iis  church,  when 
he  enjoined  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  them,  and 
the  high  office  he  entrusted  them  with,  to  take  care 
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and  provide  for  both ;  and  that  if  they  should 
prove  careless  or  negligent  in  either,  that  by  no 
other  earthly  means  religion  could  grow  and  flou 
rish.  Nor  did  he  leave  the  supreme  magistrates 
without  cautions  and  instructions  how  to  behave 
themselves ;  one  of  the  first  of  which  was,  "  Foolish 
and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing  that  they 
do  gender  strife,"  2  Tim.  ii.  23.  *«  Him  that  is 
weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
disputations ;"  let  him  not  trouble  himself,  nor  do 
you  trouble  him  with  purgatory,  transubstantiation, 
nor  with  enquiry  who  is  Antichrist:  "  Foolish  and 
unlearned  questions  avoid."  Our  Saviour  himself 
was  the  first  that  discerned  and  observed  that  tares 
were  sown  in  the  field  that  he  had  planted ;  that 
false  glosses,  and  erroneous  interpretations,  were 
already  made  upon  his  actions  and  his  doctrine, 
yet  would  not  suffer  those,  though  they  were  his 
own  disciples  who  offered,  to  gather  them  up: 
"  Nay,  lest  whilst  you  gather  up  the  tares  you 
root  up  the  wheat  also  with  them ;  let  them  both 
grow  together,"  Mark  i.  15.  And  because  the 
time  was  very  long  during  which  he  would  permit 
them  to  grow,  and  to  comfort  them  against  too  ten 
der  a  sense  of  errors  and  mistakes,  he  tells  them, 
that  the  foundation  which  he  hath  laid,  being  ob 
served  and  built  upon,  ('•  oti»er  foundation  can  no 
man  lay,"  &c.  1  Cor.  iii.  ii,)  the  danger  would 
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not  be  great,  not  so  great  as  to  make  a  public  and 
general  disturbance  in  Christian  practice. 

Nor  could  the  petulancy  of  that  age  which  pre 
sently  appeared,  in  raising  doubts  and  disputes 
upon  our  Saviour's  own  words,  and  upon  what  his 
apostles  delivered  as  his,  dispose  them  to  write  com 
mentaries  thereupon :  which  might  put  an  end  to 
all  disputes  and  controversies  which  might  arise, 
and  which  they  could  not  but  foresee,  and  in  which 
so  much  time  hath  been  since  spent,  and  so  much 
uncharitableness  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men ; 
so  that  instead  of  learning  more  of  what  Christ 
would  have  us  know,  we  have  almost  unlearned  all 
that  he  would  have  us  do :  yet  St  Paul,  as  if  he 
foresaw  that  the  original  corruption,  and  itch  of 
knowledge,  would  be  propagated  by  the  curiosity 
of  mankind,  began  his  preaching  in  his  master's 
method ;  that  they  might  not  be  terrified  with  any 
imagination  of  the  difficulty  of  his  doctrine,  he  de 
clared,  that  "  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
was  manifest  to  them,  for  God  shewed  it  to  them." 
There  are  no  doubt  many  things  fit  to  be  known, 
and  which  we  should  be  the  better  for  knowing, 
which  are  not  so  manifest ;  but  it  is  not  so  neces 
sary  it  it  be  not  manifest.  And  it  is  very  obser 
vable,  that  when  he  tells  them  what  became  of  those 
under  the  law,  and  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  he 
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mentions  not  what  false  opinions  grew  up  amongst 
them,  by  reason  of  their  not  retention  of  him  in 
their  knowledge ;  but  that  "  God  gave  them  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  were 
not  convenient,  being  filled  with  all  unrighteous 
ness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness.  malici 
ousness,  tull  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  ma- 
ligniry,  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God, 
despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things, 
disobedient  to  parents,"  Rom.  i.  29,  30.  He  doth 
not  so  much  as  mention  their  idoJatry  in  that  place, 
because  it  was  matter  of  opinion,  which  was  the 
greatest  contradiction  of  the  majesty  of  God;  but 
those  vices  which  he  had  proved  destructive  to  all 
human  society  and  relation.  And  the  same  apostle 
finding  still  that  the  intant  Christians  perplexed 
themselves  with  many  difficulties  between  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  took  the  pains,  as  Moses  had  done, 
to  abridge  the  obligation  of  the  law,  as  was  men 
tioned  before,  to  abridge  the  religion  of  the  gospel : 
"  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved," 
Rom.  x.  9.  He  that  cordially  believes  the  history 
of  our  Saviour ;  that  he  was  the  only  begot  ten  Son  of 
God;  that  he  suffered  death  lor  the  sins  of  man 
kind  ;  and  that  after  he  was  put  to  death  and  buried, 
he  rose  the  third  day j  the  birth,  and  death,  and 
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resurrection  of  Christ ;  hath  faith  sufficient  to  sal 
vation,  and  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  be 
lieved  lies  within  that  narrow  compass.     Notwith 
standing  the  clearness  of  which  definition  and  au 
thority  of  the  apostle,  the  wit  of  men,  and  even 
the  zeal  for  religion,  produced  many  differences  of 
opinion,  and  much  faction  amongst  the  believers; 
many  men  thinking  that  t'  is  excellent  foundation 
would  very  well  support  this  manner  of  building ; 
and  others,  that  it  would  as  well  and  better  bear 
another  sort  of  building ;  rather  this  deduction, 
than  that,  would  result  from  the  same  proposition : 
St  Paul,  still  adhering  fast  to  the  foundation  with 
out   much   examining   the   superstructures,   tells 
them,  *'  other  foundation  ca«i  no  man  lay,  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ;'*  if  they  would 
keep  themselves  steady  to  that  foundation,  "  let 
their  superstructures  be  of  gold  or  silver,  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,"  1  Cor.  iii.  li,  12, 
let  their  conceptions  or  deductions  be  of  the  finest 
allay,  the  more  probable  and  rational,  or  the  more 
gross  and  irrational,  there  will  at  last  be  such  ex 
amination  of  every  one  of  them,  that  the  truth  shall 
appear  and  be  made  manifest ;  but  for  their  com 
fort,  to  abate  the  superciliousness  of  him  who  hath 
the  most  reason  to  think  himself  in  the  right,  and 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  them  who  may  be  terrified 
with  the  consequence  of  being  in  the  wrong,  he 
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tells  them,  that  they  who  have  done  their  work 
best,  raised  such  doctrines  upon  and  from  the  foun 
dation,  as  will  bear  the  trial,  that  doctrine  shall 
stand,  and  that  they  shall  receive  a  reward ;  and 
that  they  who  have  built  less  skilfully,  raised  ima- 
ginations  too  large,  or  contracted  opinions  too  nar 
row,  to  be  supported  upon  that  foundation,  their 
doctrine  shall  not  subsist,  their  opinions  shall  be 
disallowed  and  condemned  ;  yet  becau-  e  they  de 
parted  not  from  the  foundation,  let  their  mistakes 
and  errors  in  judgment  be  what  they  will,  they 
themselves  shall  be  saved :  nor  did  he  think  the 
determination  of  those  buildings,  how  different  so 
ever,  and  vile  the  materials  might  seem  to  be,  were 
proper  for  the  judgment  of  any  but  the  master- 
builder,  the  architect  who  had  directed  the  foun 
dation,  who  could  only  j^dge  whether  there  were 
malice  or  hypocrisy  in  preparing  such  superstruc 
tures  to  rest  upon  that  foundation. 

"  Therefore  judge  nothing  before  the  time  till 
the  Lord  come,"  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  Whosoever  takes 
upon  him  to  be  a  judge  before,  presumes  to  judge 
beiore  the  cause  is  ripe  for  judgment ;  which  is 
not  only  beside  the  office  of  an  upright  judge,  but 
against  the  rules  of  justice.  And  it  was  very  good 
husbandry,  as  well  as  wisdom,  in  the  master  in  the 
parable ;  who,  though  he  saw  the  tares  not  grown 
up  by  chance,  out  of  the  rankness  of  the  soil,  but 
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tares  maliciously  and  industriously  sown  by  the 
labour  and  craft  of  an  enemy,  would  not  suffer  his 
active  servants  to  pull  them  up;  he  rejected  that  pro 
vidence,  "  nay,  lest  while  you  gather  up  the  tares 
you  root  up  the  wheat  also  with  them,  let  them  both 
grow  until  the  harvest,"  Matt.  xiii.  29,  80.  And  lest 
men  should  think  by  the  ripeness  of  the  tares,  the 
harvest  was  come,  our  Saviour  himself  interprets 
his  own  parable,  "  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  reapers  are  the  angels."  An  un* 
skilful  hand  will  mistake  the  wheat  for  tares,  and 
a  rude  passionate  hand  will  pull  up  both,  that  he 
may  be  sure  he  hath  destroyed  one.  Unskilful  and 
unlearned  men  may  believe  that  to  be  an  error, 
which  in  truth  is  none,  but  enough  consistent  with 
the  truth;  and  angry  men  will  not  enough  consider 
if  it  be  in  truth  an  error,  what  root  it  may  have 
taken  from  some  unquestionable  truth,  and  how 
far  it  may  have  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of 
good  and  pious  men,  which  oui:ht  to  be  undeceived 
by  application  and  gentle  remedies,  and  by  time ; 
but  will  violently  tear  it  from  the  hold  it  had,  and 
make  a  greater  wound  than  they  found,  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  kingdom,  rather  than  connive  at  an  er 
ror  till  it  be  ripe,  and  the  mischief  thereof  fully 
discovered;  and  when  the  malice  of  the  disease  is 
evident,  proportionable  remedies  may  more  easily 
be  found.  Our  Saviour  was  not  more  careful  of 
the  season  than  of  the  papers ;  "  the  season  is  the 
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end  of  the  world,  the  reapers  are  the  angels ;" 
dispassionate  and  unpartial  reapers,  who  under 
stand  the  nature  of  the  tares,  and  the  hurt  they 
have  done  to  the  corn.  It  is  a  complaint  and  ob 
servation  as  ancient  as  St  Gregory,  li.  ep.  39. 
Quam  multisunt  fideliumqui  impfiritozelosuccendun- 
tur,  et  scepe  dum  quosdam  qun-ti  hazreticos  inseguun- 
tur  hcereses  Jaciunt ;  charity  and  discretion  can 
only  preserve  men  from  splitting  on  the  rocks,  and 
the  time  prescribed  in  the  parable  can  only  deter 
mine  all  disputations. 

It  seems  an  expression  of  a  wonderful  latitude 
which  St  Paul  uses  to  the  Philippians,  i.  15,  18. 
"  Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and 
strife,  and  some  also  of  good* will.  What  then  ? 
notwithstanding  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence 
or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do 
rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  St  Paul  found  op 
position  and  contradiction  (as  all  other  preachers 
have  done  since)  even  from  some  other  apostles 
and  disciples  ;  emulation  was  a  strong  passion,  and 
well  grown  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  and  did 
no  great  harm,  no  doubt.  St  Paul  wished  that  all 
who  preached  Christ  had  had  the  same  thoughts, 
and  had  used  the  same  words,  and  had  had  the 
same  affection  towards  each  other;  which  unity 
would  have  advanced  the  propagation  of  Christiani 
ty  ;  but  he  knew  that  was  impossible,  and  that  dif 
ferent  apprehensions  and  different  conceptions  must. 
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always  be  attended  with  difference  of  expressions. 
Whilst  the  birth,  and  life,  and  death,  and  resurrec 
tion  of  Christ  was  taught,  though  they  which 
preached  him  had  their  own  passions  and  prejudices 
towards  each  other,  he  was  still  glad  that  the  num 
ber  of  Christians  was  increased.  There  may  be 
much  good  done  in  the  world,  without  taking  its  rise 
purely  from  conscience,  and  only  to  please  others, 
or  to  imitate  others ;  arid  the  like  may  be  done  to 
anger,  and  cross,  and  contradict  other  men ;  and 
though  the  authors  of  that  good  have  lo*a  their  re 
ward,  yet  there  is  matter  of  rejoicing  still  that 
good  is  done.  It  is  very  well  worth  our  reflection, 
how  little  pains  our  Saviour  took  (who  well  fore 
saw  what  disputations  would  arise  concerning  re 
ligion  to  the  end  of  the  world)  to  explain  any 
doctrinal  parts,  or  indeed  to  institute  any  thing  of 
speculative  doctrine,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  mount, 
which  comprehends  all  Christianity,  hut  to  re 
solve  ail  into  practice:  and  his  apostles,  though 
they  met  with  a  world  of  questions  and  disputes, 
and  in  the  highest  points  of  the  mystery  of  religion, 
were  very  short  in  their  answers  and  determinations, 
and  left  no  room  for  any  contention  in  the  under 
standing  upon  any  matter  of  faith,  it  depending 
purely  upon  believing  what  was  past  and  done, 
and  of  which  they  received  unquestionable  evi- 
tlence ;  but  in  the  application  of  this  faith  to  pruc 
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tice,  they  were  large  in  their  discourses,  and  clear 
to  remove  all  doubts :  they  had  observed  into  how- 
many  schisms  and  sects  the  church  of  the  Jews  had 
run.  by  their  several  interpretations  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  of  both  which  they  had  all  equal  vene 
ration,  and  from  both  gathered  arguments  enough 
to  found  an  animosity  against  each  other,  that 
vented  itself  in  all  the  acts  of  uncharitableness, 
and  denunciation  of  hell-fire  to  iheir  opponents; 
and  they  did  all  they  could  that  the  gospel  and 
professors  thereof  might  not  be  exposed  to  the 
like  mischiefs  by  the  same  disputation.  Men 
might  set  their  wits  on  work  to  raise  doubts  and 
scruples,  and  improve  them  to  what  degree  they 
please  by  the  subtilty  of  their  own  invention; 
they  were  difficulties  of  their  own  making,  not 
finding  :  Christ  and  his  apostles  left  their  declara 
tion  of  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  what  we  are 
to  do,  so  clearly  stated,  that  we  cannot  dangerous 
ly  mistake ;  and  so  much  the  more  clearly,  by  in 
forming  us  what  we  are  not  to  believe,  and  what 
we  are  not  to  do,  by  the  obligation  of  Christianity ; 
and  as  they  did  no  doubt  foresee  the  wilfulness  and 
weakness  of  the  succeeding  times,  and  that  men 
would  make  use  of  the  scriptures  themselves  to 
the  prejudice  of  religion,  they  took  care  they  might 
know  there  is  much  in  them  above  their  under 
standing,  and  that  they  should  govern  themselves 
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by  what  is  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood  therein; 
and,  above  all,  that  they  should  not  presume  to 
censure  and  judge  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
their  opinions,  because  Christ  hath  reserved  all 
those  differences  to  be  determined  by  himself. 
These  are  the  captions  and  instructions  which  he 
hath  left  to  those  who  are  constituted  by  him  his 
supervisors  of  his  church  ;  the  last  of  which  is, 
Cl  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there  be 
any 'virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."  That  nation  that  keeps  itself  fast 
upon  this  foundation,  observes  these  cautions  and 
instructions  in  the  providing  for  the  information 
and  practice  of  religion  within  themselves,  ought 
to  be  obeyed  and  submitted  to  by  the  people  that 
are  under  them,  as  if  their  dictates  were  literally 
included  in  the  scripture  itself;  and  therefore  the 
church  of  England,  that  hath  proceeded  in  this 
method,  and  by  these  cautions  and  restrictions  in 
the  reformation  it  hath  made,  complains  justly  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  her  children,  and  refuse  to 
yield  obedience  to  her,  because  she  hath  not  the 
approbation  of  a  foreign  magistrate,  who  (how 
powerful  soever  he  may  be  in  his  own  and  in  other 
dominions)  hath  not  authority  in  England,  nor 
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over  their  persons  who  are  subjects  to  another 
prince,  nor  ever  had  till  he  was  called  and  admit 
ted  to  a  limited  jurisdiction,  which  from  time  to 
time  was  restrained  or  enlarged  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  state  thought  convenient  in  the  most  catholic 
times,  and  was  at  last  by  the  same  con.sent  and 
judgment  utterly  abolished  by  a  catholic  king, 
catholic  clergy,  and  catholic  people,  before  the 
Reformation. 

How  assured  soever  the  church  of  England  is  in 
all  that  she  hath  done  or  consented  to,  it  hath  ob 
served  likewise  the  modesty  prescribed  by  the  apos 
tle,  "  To  judge  nothing  before  the  time,"  that  con 
cerns  others  :  it  condemns  nobody  over  whom  it 
has  no  just  authority  ;  it  does  not  look  upon  itself 
as  an  evangelist  sent  to  reform  other  churches,  or 
to  censure  and  determine,  that  the  opinions  which 
they  hold  and  believe  do  exclude  them  from  salva 
tion  ;  it  meddles  not  with  determining  who  is  An 
tichrist,  nor  with  purgatory  or  transubstantiation, 
as  they  are  stated  by  other  churches.  Indeed, 
those  opinions  are  rejected  and  censured  by  the 
church  in  her  own  children,  or  in  those  who  ought 
to  submit  to  her  conclusions ;  and  even  in  those 
it  doth  not  make  those  opinions  to  be  damnable, 
lest  it  might  seem  to  condemn  all  who  hold  the 
same ;  which  is  the  unwarrantable  presumption 
that  it  complains  of  in  the  church  of  Rome.  And 
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if  that  church  duly  considered  in  how  many  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  religion  the  church  of 
England  agrees  with  her,  and  in  how  few  she  dif 
fers,  and  those  very  modernly  enjoined,  (if  not  re 
ceived)  as  conditions  of  salvation  by  her;  and  if 
it  had  not  more  of  the  artifice  and  the  policy  of 
the  court,  than  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the 
church,  it  would  not  presume  for  those  few  parti 
culars  to  exclude  a  much  greater  number  of  Chris 
tians  from  any  hope  of  salvation,  if  her  vote  could 
exclude  them,  than  are  contained  within  the  pale 
of  that  church  by  her  own  computation  and  geo 
graphy  ;  an»l  when  many  of  those  whom  she  will 
needs  reckon  as  her  own,  differ  from  her,  and  re 
nounce  a  subjection  to  her  in  those  particulars 
which  she  reckons  as  fundamental  as  any  upon 
which  the  church  of  England  dissents  with  her,  as 
shall  be  made  manifest  in  this  discourse.    But  it  is 
yet  more  strange,  that  she  should  apply  the  humili 
ty  and  charity  of  our  church,  (that  charity  that 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  is  the  very  essence 
and  soul  of  Christianity  itself)  because  we  extend 
it  as  far  as  possihly  it  will  reach  on  their  behalf,  in 
the  Hope  that  they  may  be  saved,  as  an  nrgument 
against  us,  and  to  induce  us  to  decline  our  own 
church  and  to  betake  us  to  their  communion,  be 
cause  they  have  the  presumption  and  impudence 
to  conclude  that  we  cannot  otherwise  be  saved. 
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But  this  must  not  alter  our  temper ;  they  cannot 
provoke  the  church  of  England  by  their  unchari 
table  and  rash  precept,  nor  by  their  furious  exam 
ple,  to  say  worse  of  purgatory,  worshipping,  and 
adoration  of  images,  and  invocation  of  saints,  than 
that  the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory, 
pardons,  worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of  ima 
ges,  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is 
a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon 
no  warranty  of  scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God.  These  are  the  words,  and  all  the 
judgment  that  the  church  of  England  hath  decla 
red  upon  those  particulars  in  the  two-and-twenti- 
eth  article.  We  pronounce  no  anathema  against 
those  who  are  of  another  profession,  but  are  well 
content  that  those  tares  shall  grow  till  the  harvest. 
In  the  argument  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  the  church  of  England  prescribes  and  en 
joins  the  same  reflections,  the  same  recollections, 
the  same  piety,  and  the  same  devotion,  which 
the  other  church  pretends  to  commend  ;  it  admi 
nisters  it  in  the  same  words  in  which  our  Saviour 
instituted  it ;  pronounces  the  same  benefit  and  re 
ward  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  and  the  same 
insupportable  penalties  to  those  who  unworthily 
partake  of  it,  as  the  other  church  does,  and  which 
was  as  much  as  the  catholic  church  enjoined  for  a 
thousand  years  after  our  Saviour.  And  for  the 
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other  irrational  innovation,  the  new  term  of  Iran- 
substantiation,  that  hath  introduced  with  it  all  the 
choleric  and  uncharitable  terms,  and  a  new  rude 
language  into  all  debates  of  religion  ;  the  church 
of  England  pronounces  no  more,  than,  that  tran- 
substantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine)  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot 
be  proved  by  holy  writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the 
plain  words  of  scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature 
of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions.  These  aie  the  words  of  the  eight- 
and-twentieth  article  ;  and  all  other  censures  and 
reproaches,  which  by  the  warmth  of  contention  are 
cast  upon  these  particulars,  or  the  persons  who 
own  those  doctrines,  are  not  the  language  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  is  guided  by  a  much 
gentler  spirit ;  let  them  who  think  otherwise  stand 
or  fall  to  their  own  master. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  nor  need  it  be  excu 
sed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  (which 
happened  in  or  near  the  same  time  in  several  king 
doms  and  provinces,  though  God  knows  upon  very 
different  occasions,  and  carried  on  with  very  differ 
ent  circumstances)  the  novelties  introduced,  which 
are  always  odious  in  religion  ;  and  the  horrible  out 
rages  which  in  many  places  were  committed,  when 
all  kinds  ot  prophaneness  were  applied  to  the  re 
moving  some  kind  of  superstitions;  and  the  ioul 
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pretence  of  conscience  made  use  of  to  pull  down 
churches,  and  interrupt  all  exercise  of  religion,  to 
withdraw  all  duty  and  obedience  from  kings  and 
princes,  and  to  contemn  all  laws  and  government; 
when  armies  were  raised,  battles  fought,  the  most 
execrable  murders  committed,  and  all  the  licence 
and  excess  that  fire  and  sword  could  commit,  were 
practised  for  religion-sake :  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  church  and  court  of  Rome  (to  whom  all 
these  people,  and  all  these  nations,  had  before  sub 
mitted)  was  so  much  transported,  as  to  throw  about 
all  their  wild-fire  prom^cuously  amongst  them  all, 
and  to  use  all  the  reproaches  and  ill  words  against 
them  all,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  when 
they  had  been  worse  used  and  affronted,  without 
examining  the  difference  in  substance  and  circum 
stance  that  was  in  the  proceedings  in  the  several 
climates  ;  and  rather  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
submission  and  obedience  that  had  been  formerly 
paid  to  them  was  but  their  due,  than  enquiring 
how  it  came  to  be  so :  and  thus  very  pious  and 
learned  men,  who  lived  under  that  jurisdiction, 
thought  it  necessary  to  condemn  all  the  actions 
which  were  done,  and  all  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  by  some  or  all  of  them,  with  equal  bitterness 
and  animosity*  This  rage  was  encountered  with 
the  like  passion  by  many  worthy  men  of  the  Refor 
mation  j  who  were  not  content  with  declining  the 
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authority  that  the  other  had  usurped,  and  discover 
ing  those  errors  which  the  other  countenanced  and 
defended,  but  would  extend  their  errors  to  such  a 
magnitude,  as  if  it  defaced,  if  not  totally  covered, 
all  kind  of  truth,  and  remained  not  only  an  erro 
neous  church,  but  no  church  in  which  men  could 
be  saved :  and  so,  as  men  who  find  themselves  un 
warily  in  a  place  of  contention,  where  no  other 
weapons  are  used  but  stones  and  brickbats,  think 
they  are  not  safe  by  standing  in  a  grave  posture, 
except  they  defend  themselves  by  the  same  artil 
lery  ;  so,  many  good  men,  who  by  calm  reasoning 
could  well  have  justified  all  that  they  had  done  or 
submitted  to,  when  they  found  themselves  assault 
ed  with  the  same  reproaches  of  schismatic,  heretic, 
and  apostate,  that  men  who  were  not  innocent  un 
derwent,  and  that  the  same  rules  of  excommunica 
tion,  interdiction,  and  deprivation,  issued  against 
the  one  and  the  other,  by  which  subjects  were  in 
cited  to  open  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sove 
reign,  and  absolved  from  all  the  oaths  and  obliga 
tions  they  were  bound  by  to  God  and  man,  which 
introduced  all  imaginable  confusion  in  church  and 
state,  except  those  firebrands  were  extinguished  in 
contempt,  and  thrown  back  into  the  enemy's  quar 
ters  ;  and  so  Antichrist  and  idolater,  and  the  other 
most  opprobrious  terms  which  the  anger  and  ma 
lice  of  any  party  administered,  were  thrown  at  their 

VOL.  II.  H 
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heads  again,  and  such  arras  applied  by  all  parties 
to  repel  them,  as  were  supplied  out  of  all  men's 
store,  as  if  the  cause  were  the  same,  and  which 
were  not  provided  out  of  their  own  magazines. 

Time,  observation,  and  experience,  with  the 
event  of  things,  quickly  wrought  upon  the  hearts 
of  all  catholic  kings  and  princes,  made  them  dis 
cern  that  these  animosities  were  not  warrantable 
towards  all  they  had  been  directed  against,  and 
that  therein  they  had  played  another  man's  game, 
and  advanced  his  interest  and  not  their  own  ;  they 
observed  reformation  in  the  church,  which  they 
all  longed  for,  and  had  long  importuned  might  be 
brought  to  pass  without  rebellion,  or  any  disorder 
in  the  state,  and  that  what  their  subjects  had  done 
against  them,  and  in  their  dominions,  had  no  war 
rant  from,  or  coherence  with,  what  had  been  so 
lemnly  transacted  in  England,  and  settled  and 
established  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom;  and  there 
upon,  they  all  made  haste  to  renew  their  alliance 
with  the  crown  of  England,  as  independent  upon 
all  other  earthly  power,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
controuledby  them:  and  Charles  the  Fifth  himself, 
who  provoked  and  compelled  that  weak  and  irre 
solute  pope,  Clement  the  Seventh,  to  issue  out  that 
excommunication  against  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
all  good  catholics  lament  and  abhor,  as  a  rash,  un 
just,  and  unwarrantable  action,  had  no  sooner  for- 
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ccd  him  to  commit  that  outrage  for  the  benefit  of 
his  own  private  and  politic  affairs,  but  he  entered 
into  a  stricter  alliance  and  league  with  that  very 
prince,  than  had  ever  before  been  between  them ; 
and  since  that  time  all  catholic  princes  live  with 
the  same  amity  and  commerce,  in  the  same  alliance, 
friendship,  and  confederacy  towards  all  protestant 
kings,  and  princes,  and  states,  as  they  do  towards 
each  other ;  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  be 
lieved  the  pope's  power  of  excommunication  to  be 
a  catholic  verity,  and  derived  to  him  by  a  particu 
lar  grant  from  Christ  himself:  they  all  know,  that 
all  those  choleric  words,  of  heretic,  schismatic,  and 
apostate,  are  terms  of  art  which  need  no  definition, 
not  terms  of  religion,  which  ought  to  be  generally 
discussed  and  understood;  they  know  well  that 
the  pope's  bulls,  artillery,  and  cannon,  would  nei 
ther  wound,  nor  hurt,  nor  terrify,  if  they  were  not 
stuffed  and  charged  with  those  kinds  of  ammuni 
tion  :  France  knows,  that  none  of  their  most  ca 
tholic  kings  were  ever  excommunicated,  but  that 
they  were  also  declared  to  be  heretics,  schismatics, 
and  apostates ;  and  Spain  knows,  that  none  of  their 
kings  of  Arragon  or  Castile  were  ever  excommu 
nicated,  but  heresy,  schism,  and  apostacy,  was  laid 
to  their  charge,  as  the  greatest  ingredient  into  their 
crimes,  how  great  enemies  soever  they  were  to 
either:  Germany  was  well  acquainted  with  that 
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form  of  speaking,  when  the  emperors  contested 
any  of  their  sovereign  rights  with  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  that  they  had  a  mind  to  take  from  them, 
before  Luther  put  the  pope  into  choler  ;  and  Italy 
knows  well,  that  the  republic  of  Venice  underwent 
all  those  reproaches,  because  it  would  maintain  and 
defend  its  own  sovereignty  against  the  tyranny  and 
claim  of  the  pope,  when  there  was  no  other  religion 
permitted  to  be  exercised  in  their  dominions  than 
the  Roman,  and  the  crusado  itself  was  ready  to  be 
granted  against  them  in  as  ample  and  terrible  a 
form  as  ever  it  was  denounced  against  the  Turk  or 
Mahometan  ;  if  the  duke  of  Modena  will  challenge 
a  right  to  Ferrara  or  Bolognia,  or  the  duke  of  Par 
ma  to  Castro,  they  shall  be  as  much  heretics, 
schismatics,  and  apostates,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
pope,  as  ever  Luther  or  Calvin  were  :  therefore  all 
catholic  princes,  if  they  are  not  swayed  by  some 
temporal  interest  of  their  own,  leave  the  pope  to 
prosecute  that  war,  and  to  fight  those  battles  which 
he  engages  himself  in,  upon  the  quarrel  of  religion, 
by  his  own  soldiers  and  schoolmen. 

After  the  first  violent  heat  and  fury  was  over, 
the  contentions  upon  matters  of  religion  were 
handled  with  much  more  temper  and  moderation 
by  the  learned  men  on  both  sides,  than  it  had  for 
merly  been  ;  as  if  they  believed  those  controversies 
were  fitter  to  be  debated  and  decided  in  the  schools 
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than  in  the  camp ;  and  if  any  seditious  doctrines 
or  indecent  expressions  were  published  by  men  of 
fiery  and  unpeaceable  constitutions,  both  sides  dis 
owned  and  disavowed  them,  as  the  presumption  of 
particular  men,  and  not  the  judgment  of  the  church 
of  which  they  pretended  to  be  ;  and  many  times 
the  catholic  doctors  censured  and  condemned  them 
with  the  same  zeal  the  protestant  doctors  did.  The 
church  of  England  forbore  to  interpose  and  meddle 
with  what  related  to  others,  not  themselves ;  and 
what  particular  learned  men  thought  necessary  to 
say  upon  occasional  vindications,  was  for  the  most 
part  done  with  more  modesty  and  candour;  and  it 
thought  it  seasonable  to  discontinue  those  paper 
skirmishes,  till  men  temperately  might  reflect  upon 
what  was  good  in  either  religion,  as  well  as  enquire 
into  their  defects  and  excesses ;  and  to  leave  the 
wisdom  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  best  vindica 
tion  of  their  own  constitutions  and  injunctions,  and 
the  reducing  the  subjects  to  obedience  and  sub 
mission.  The  pope  and  court  of  Rome  itself  grew 
much  more  gentle  and  neighbourly,  and  chose  ra 
ther  to  censure  and  reproach  the  rough  and  impe 
rious  natures  of  their  Clements  and  their  Grego- 
ries,  and  the  like,  than  to  imitate  them  ;  all  liberty 
and  conversation  is  permitted  and  cherished  to 
wards  all  men  of  what  religion  soever ;  there  is  no 
heretic  in  Rome,  whatever  he  is  in  his  own  coun- 
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try  :  nay,  the  very  Inquisition,  that  severely  chas 
tises  the  Italians  upon  any  extravagance  of  opi 
nion,  presumes  not  to  question  an  Englishman,  or 
a  Dutchman,  though  he  should  say  that  the  pope 
is  Antichrist;  Rome  is  equally  their  country  to 
preserve  their  liberty,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
injury  and  affronts,  as  London  or  the  Hague  is : 
no  more  talk  of  excommunications  and  depriva 
tions;  and  though  they  as  heartily  wish  that  all 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Bellarminc,  Mariana,  and 
their  companions,  were  as  generally  believed  as 
they  are  by  themselves,  yet  they  will  not  seem  to 
own,  but  rather  to  disavow  them,  and  prudently 
chuse  to  conceal  those  fireworks,  and  to  shut  up 
those  mortar-pieces  and  granadoes  in  the  dark  vaults 
and  cellars  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  than  to  awa 
ken  the  jealousy  of  princes,  by  exposing  them  to 
their  view,  till  the  world  shall  be  more  infatuated 
than  it  is  at  present;  and  they  know  well,  that 
all  those  poisons  have  still  as  much  force  which 
were  compounded  by  Pius,  and  Sixtus,  and  Gre 
gory  the  Thirteenth,  as  if  they  had  been  newly  re 
newed  and  prescribed  by  Urban  and  Innocent,  and 
those  who  have  succeeded  them,  And  they  have 
gotten  very  much  by  this  agreeable  temper;  and 
their  modern  humanity  hath  contributed  much  to 
the  not  enquiry  into,  and  the  censure  of  their  un 
warrantable  divinity ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  un- 
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natural  distance  that  court  keeps  from  all  protes- 
tant  kings  and  princes,  and  for  which  all  catholic 
princes  laugh  at  them,  by  not  sending  to,  or  re 
ceiving  from  them  ambassadors  and  public  minis 
ters,  which  the  law  of  nations  requires  as  necessary 
for  traffic  and  commerce,  the  pope  and  all  protcs- 
tant  princes,  Rome  and  Geneva,  would  live  in  so 
good  correspondence  and  charity  towards  each 
other,  that  they  would  confess  that  they  are  all 
Christians,  and  be  content  that  our  Saviour  himself 
should  judge  which  of  them  endeavours  best  to  ob 
serve  his  precepts  and  follow  his  example. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  unquiet  and  ungrateful 
humour  and  temper  of  some  of  the  Roman  party, 
very  much  to  the  displeasure  of  all  peaceable  and 
well-affected  catholics,  should  by  their  virulent  and 
seditious  writings  renew  again  that  bitter  and  re 
proachful  spirit,  that  for  some  time  seemed  to  be 
declined,  if  not  better  composed ;  and  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  sharpen  the  edge  and  awaken  the  ri 
gour  of  those  laws,  which  would  quickly  put  an 
end  to  their  insolence  and  sedition,  and  which  are 
charitably  laid  asleep,  to  try  if  they  will  make  them 
selves  worthy  or  capable  ol  that  charity.  It  must 
be  the  pernicious  influence  oi  their  evil  angel  that 
transports  men  who  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  pro.- 
testant  prince  and  state,  have  the  benefit  of  all  laws 
which  can  be  applied  to  their  favour,  and  the  mclul- 
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gence  of  those  laws  which  are  purposely  made 
against  them,  who  are  by  the  lenity  and  charity  of 
the  church  connived  at  from  paying  those  penalties 
which  might  be  exacted  from  them,  who  are  not 
called  in  question,  and  prosecuted  for  their  secret 
malice  and  combinations ;  and  yet,  in  all  this  quiet 
and  tranquillity,  cannot  forbear  publicly  and  avow 
edly  to  traduce  and  reproach  this  church  and  state, 
and  to  declare  that  all  who  live  and  die  in  the  com 
munion  thereof  are  incapable  of  salvation ;  and 
therefore  refuse  to  pay  that  subjection  and  obe 
dience  to  either  which  the  laws  require,  and  pro 
fess  to  have  a  dependence  upon  a  foreign  prince 
and  power,  and  refuse  to  give  security,  or  to  de 
clare  that  foreign  power  cannot  apply  them  against 
the  happiness  and  peace  of  that  state ;  that  men 
who  have  no  other  title  or  pretence  to  come  into 
the  kingdom,  or  to  remain  there,  but  their  being 
sent  by  the  authority  of  him  who  hath  absolved  all 
subjects  from  their  obedience  to  the  crown,  and 
declared  all  the  oaths  by  which  they  are  obliged 
to  it  to  be  void ;  (for  all  those  bulls  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  that  church,  in  as  full  vigour  as  they 
were  the  first  day  they  were  published :)  I  say, 
that  these  men  should  in  all  their  discourses,  and 
in  print,  in  this  manner  renounce  and  defy  both 
church  and  state,  and  be  only  looked  upon  and 
considered  as  conscientious  catholics,  who  are  in- 
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evitably  bound  by  the  principles  of  their  religion 
to  undergo  all  these  hazards  and  dangers,  and  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth,  is  so  stupendous 
a  presumption  on  the  one  hand,  and  toleration  on 
the  other,  that  neither  Christian  charity  nor  Chris 
tian  policy  requires  or  permits ;  and  for  which 
great  mischief  may  be  undergone  and  sustained : 
and  no  doubt  this  mischief  is  very  much  impro 
ved,  in  that  these  men  meet  with  no  opposition, 
find  no  contradiction  but  upon  those  particulars, 
which  equally  concerns  all  who  communicate  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  are  vital  branches  of  their 
religion.  Learned  men  look  upon  it  only  as  a  con 
test  in  religion,  and  think  whatever  is  of  state  in  it 
should  be  considered  and  treated  by  other  more 
competent  doctors ;  they  hope  to  withdraw  the  re 
verence  of  the  people  from  the  pope,  by  finding 
out  arguments  that  he  is  Antichrist ;  and  since 
the  charity  of  the  church  of  England  (which  can 
not  be  abolished  or  lessened  by  any  passion  of 
theirs)  hath  wrought  so  contrary  effects,  they  think 
it  just  to  pay  them  in  their  own  coin ;  and  so  they 
take  great  pains  to  make  it  believed,  that  the  very 
principles  of  their  religion,  their  opinion  of  purga 
tory,  of  transubstantiation,  of  images,  and  other 
particulars,  are  not  consistent  with  their  salvation ; 
that  the  worship  they  pay  to  images,  and  the  ado 
ration  which  they  practise  in  the  Eucharist,  is  for* 
H2 
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mal  idolatry,  against  which  God  himself  hath  de 
nounced  and  executed  so  many  terrible  judgments, 
and  which  excludes  them  from  any  hope  of  Hea 
ven. 

It  maybe,  some  learned  men  of  the  present  age, 
upon  the  provocation  they  have  received  from  their 
confident  adversaries,  who  would  persuade  the 
world,  that  all  the  opinions  of  the  present  Roman 
church  are  the  same,  and  no  other  than  have  been 
held  from  our  Saviour's  time,  have  handled  and  en 
larged  upon  those  particulars,  with  much  more 
clearness  and  evidence,  than  hath  been  done  before; 
and  beaten  them  from  some  fortresses,  which  here* 
tofore  they  defended  more  obstinately ;  so  that  in- 
lallibility  is  either  quite  deserted  by  them,  or  there 
is  a  difference  between  themselves  where  it  resides ; 
and  possibly  more  hath  .been  said  towards  the 
evincing  these  last-mentioned  particulars,  than 
they  will  be  able  to  answer  :  yet,  I  say,  let  what  is 
urged  be  true  or  not  true,  it  is  not  the  method 
that  is  necessary,  to*reform  and  convert  those  a- 
gainst  whom  it  is  urged,  and  increases  the  preju 
dice  against  the  church  of  England,  and  the  num 
ber  of  its  enemies,  who  find  the  war  brought  inta 
their  quarters,  and  the  church  of  England  the  ag 
gressor,  as  if  it  would  drive  them  from  all  those 
doctrines  which  constitute  their  religion :  whereas 
we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Roman  catho- 
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lie  subjects  of  the  king's  dominions,  but  what  dcth 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  catholics,  who  may 
be  innocent,  and  possibly  in  the  right,  when  the 
other  are  criminal,  and  apparently  in  the  wrong. 
Why  should  we  contribute  to  their  strength,  by 
making  the  case  conformable  to  that  of  all  other 
catholics  ?  and  that  ought  to  convince  and  convert 
those  in  England,  which  hath  no  force  with  the 
French  or  the  Spaniard.  I  know  not  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  but  a  man  who  would  in  his  discourse  se 
riously  mention  the  policy  of  religion,  and  religion 
of  state,  must  be  very  wary  in  his  expressions,  to 
escape  the  censure  of  being  without  religion ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  more  opprobrious  thing  to  Chris 
tianity,  than  the  customary  profession  of  many- 
young  and  loose  men,  that  they  are  and  will  be  of 
the  king's  religion,  when  in  truth  they  have  no 
other  notion  of  religion  than  by  going  to  church  at 
the  hours  and  times  appointed ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  Christians  are  easily  induced  to  quit  that 
church  they  were  going  to,  for  another  in  which 
they  may  find  more  company  :  yet  this  distinction 
being  well  understood  (as  it  is  worthy  to  be)  would 
be  the  best  expedient  to  reconcile  many  great  con 
troversies,  since,  as  hath  been  said  before,  there  be 
very  few  Christian  churches  in  the  world,  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  God, 
do  not  govern  themselves  by  some  rules,  and  prac- 
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tise  many  things,  which  have  no  other  foundation 
than  the  constitution  and  prescription  of  the  go 
vernment  under  which  they  live,  and  in  the  deter 
mination  whereof  they  acquiesce  with  innocence 
and  tranquillity.  If  I  endeavoured  to  convert  a 
French  catholic,  who  understood  as  much  of  his 
religion  as  most  of  them  do,  and  would  hear  me 
with  more  patience  and  attention  than  any  of  them 
are  naturally  inclined  to,  and  would  begin  with 
that  which  is  the  monstrous  corruption  in  religion, 
and  the  cause  of  most  of  the  rest,  and  hath  the 
least  foundation  in  religion,  the  power  of  the  pope, 
and  should  make  it  manifest  that  he  hath  no  autho 
rity  derived  to  him  in  scripture,  nor  submission  paid 
to  him  by  antiquity  ;  when  his  usurpation  begun, 
and  how  it  was  improved  by  the  foulest  acts  and 
arts  that  have  ever  been  invented ;  and  therefore 
how  dishonourable  it  is  for  France,  and  insecure 
for  himself,  to  be  imposed  upon  in  matters  of  fact 
by  his  dictates  ;  he  answers  me  very  roundly,  that 
France  neither  submits  to,  or  considers  his  dictates, 
otherwise  than  as  they  are  agreeable  to  their  own 
sentiments,  and  he  makes  it  evident  to  me  by  the 
arrests  of  state,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  king's  supre 
macy,  above  any  power  or  jurisdiction  of  his ;  that 
for  himself  he  pays  no  other  reverence  or  submis 
sion  to  the  pope,  than  he  is  enjoined  to  do  by  the 
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laws  of  his  country,  the  reason  whereof  it  becomes 
not  him  to  dispute ;  and  that  if  his  king  will  com 
mand  it,  he,  and  all  other  good  catholics  of  France, 
will  march  with  an  army  to  the  sacking  of  Rome, 
and  be  as  ready  to  besiege  him  in  his  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  as  ever  the  catholic  Duke  of  Bourbon 
performed  that  enterprise ;  and  you  may  believe 
him,  nor  can  I  press  him  farther  upon  that  parti 
cular. 

If  I  proceed  with  him  to  the  matter  of  purgatory, 
and  convince  him  that  it  hath  no  ground  in  scrip 
ture,  and  may  to  learned  and  inquisitive  men  appear 
to  be  contrary  to  scripture ;  that  it  is  an  opinion 
unreasonable,  and  though  it  hath  some  countenance 
in  antiquity,  yet  when  it  had  most,  the  contrary 
was  entertained,  and  supported  by  as  learned  men ; 
the  wisdom  of  the  church  leaving  men  the  liberty  of 
thinking,  as  was  most  agreeable  to  their  own  judg 
ments  ;  but  that  it  is  a  most  insupportable  tyran 
ny  in  the  church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  is  a  mem 
ber,  to  exclude  me  from  that  communion,  if  I  can 
not  believe  it  to  be  what  that  hath  determined, 
and  declare  that  I  am  damned  if  I  do  not  believe 
it;  and  then  the  ways  prescribed  to  get  from 
thence  are  such  as  appear  ridiculous  to  any  sober 
enquirer:  to  all  which  he  answers  me  frankly, 
that  he  never  told  his  confessor  what  his  opinion  is 
of  purgatory,  nor  did  his  confessor  ever  ask  him 
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what  he  thought  of  it,  and  if  lie  should,  he  is  not 
bound  to  answer  him  ;  he  is  not  furnished  with 
reason  enough  to  speak  against  it,  and  that  serves 
his  turn  :  and  he  is  the  less  inquisitive  what  in 
truth  it  is,  because  they  who  are  most  against 
it  do  not  determine  where  the  soul  is,  at  least  the 
full  state  of  its  happiness  or  unhappiness,  from  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  the  body  to  the  day  of 
judgment ;  and  he  hath  heard,  that  for  many  hun 
dred  years  after  our  Saviour's  time,  it  was  general 
ly  believed  that  the  soul  was  shut  up  in  some  se 
cret  place  of  rest  and  acquiescence,  there  to  re 
main  till  the  last  day ;  and  therefore,  since  the  doc 
tors  differ  so  much  in  opinion  of  the  place,  he  thinks 
fit  rather  to  conform  (without  farther  enquiry)  to 
the  judgment  of  the  church  and  state  under  which 
he  lives,  than  to  perplex  himself  with  the  several 
disputes  about  it,  and  of  which  he  doth  not  think 
himself  a  competent  judge.  In  tlie  mean  time  he 
is  well  assured,  that  if  he  takes  that  care  of  his 
soul  that  he  ought  to  do  whilst  it  is  in  this  world, 
God  Almighty  will  provide  for  it  sufficiently  in  the 
next,  and  to  him  he  will  leave  it. 

I  promise  myself  more  advantage  against  him  in 
the  next  argument ;  and  tell  him  first  of  the  im- 
pertinency  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  who  can 
neither  hear  him,  nor  do  him  any  good ;  and  that 
if  they  could,  it  is  so  much  labour  lost,  because  he 
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might  more  warrantably  apply  himself  to  our"  Sa 
viour  himself,  who  expects  it,  and  who,  nobody 
doubts,  can  satisfy  all  his  requests  and  desires.  I  tell 
him  of  the  stupidity  of  worshipping  and  adoring  a 
board,  or  a  stone,  upon  which  there  is  engraven  the 
imaginary  image  or  portraiture  of  our  blessed  Virgin, 
or  some  other  saint  as  senseless  as  the  board  or 
stone  itself,  which  is  no  less  than  a  breach  of  the  se 
cond  commandment,  and  direct  idolatry :  that  in  the 
most  vital  part  of  Christian  religion,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  he  hath  commanded 
us  to  celebrate  in  remembrance  of  him,  and  as  the 
greatest  earnest  he  hath  left  us  of  our  salvation  by 
his  death  and  passion,  the  church  of  which  he  is  a 
member  defrauds  him,  and  denies  to  administer  to 
him  more  than  half  of  what  Christ  himself  institu 
ted;  and  enjoins  him  to  believe  that  a  piece  of 
bread  or  wafer  is  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  himself,  and  therefore  to  pay  adoration  to 
him  accordingly ;  which  is  impossible  for  him  to 
believe,  since  his  sense  controuls  and  contradicts 
that  imagination  ;  and  his  eyes  and  his  taste  con 
vinces  him  in  the  instant  that  he  received  it,  that 
there  is  neither  flesh  nor  blood  in  it,  but  that  it 
remains  still  bread  as  before ;  and  though  our  re 
ligion  obliges  us  to  believe  many  particulars  which 
exceed  our  sense  and  our  reason,  yet  it  obliges  us 
not  to  believe  any  thing  as  an  article  of  our  faith, 
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that  our  sense  can  contradict ;  nor  did  our  Saviour 
ever  work  any  miracle  which  he  did  not  submit  to 
the  examination  of  the  sense ;  when  he  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  he  submitted  it  to  the  taste  of  the 
company,  and  if  the  guest  had  not  given  it  the  tes 
timony  of  being  the  best  wine,  better  than  the  for 
mer,  he  did  not  expect  that  it  should  be  believed 
to  be  wine,  because  he  bid  it  to  be  poured  out ; 
when  he  multiplied  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  if  so 
many  thousand  hungry  people  had  not  eaten  and 
been  satisfied,  and  with  their  eyes  seen  more  bas 
kets  full  left,  than  all  that  had  been  brought  before 
them  contained,  he  would  never  have  expected 
that  they  should  have  believed  the  miracle ;  the 
dead  whom  he  raised,  he  did  not  by  some  easy  mo 
tion  remove  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  but 
exposed  them  to  the  examination  and  conversation 
of  the  company,  they  saw  the  same  persons  walk, 
and  heard  them  speak,  whom  they  had  seen  dead 
and  buried :  that  these  things  were  done,  they 
saw ;  how  they  came  to  be  done,  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  therefore  concluded  that  they 
were  done  by  divine  power :  he  made  the  sense 
judge  of  the  religion  he  meant  to  establish,  and 
bis  very  passion  and  resurrection  the  subject  and 
the  object  of  men's  senses ;  and  his  disciples  made  it 
the  chief  argument  to  procure  their  doctrine  to  be 
believed,  because  what  they  preached  was  matter 
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of  fact,  and  contained  nothing  but  what  themselves 
and  a  multitude  of  other  witnesses  had  seen  with 
their  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  ears  :  and  there 
fore,  to  require  any  man  to  say  he  believes  a  thing 
to  be  any  thing  but  what  it  appears  to  his  sense  to 
be,  but  what  his  eyes  see  it  to  be,  when  it  is  a 
bodily  object,  or  cannot  say  that  it  is  not,  is  not 
consistent  with  truth ;  and  to  adore  that  for  the  very 
person  of  our  Saviour,  which  (besides  all  the  other 
gross  contradictions  which  nature  and  reason  sug 
gests)  my  eyes  see  and  plainly  discern  to  be  an  in 
animate  creature,  is  so  inconsistent  with  religion, 
that  it  seems  to  contain  the  greatest  marks  and 
even  the  essence  of  the  most  gross  idolatry ;  and 
therefore,  though  there  should  be  no  other  reason 
for  it,  than  those  impieties  of  worshipping  images, 
and  adoration  of  the  Eucharist,  it  cannot  be  safe  to 
remain  in  the  communication  of  that  church,  where 
both  these  doctrines  are  taught,  and  required  to 
be  believed. 

To  all  these  particulars,  he  answers  me  with 
less  passion  than  I  have  provoked  him  with  ;  that 
he  confesses  that  I  have  spoken  like  a  man  who 
believes  himself,  and  who  hath  received  other  no 
tions  of  religion  than  he  hath  been  acquainted 
with  ;  but  that  nothing  I  have  said  hath  convinced 
him,  but  that  he  may  safely  remain  in  that  church 
in  which  he  hath  been  bred,  and  subject  to  that 
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authority  under  which  he  hath  been  born.  He 
cloth  assure  me,  that  he  never  worshipped  or  pray 
ed  unto  any  piece  of  wood  or  stone  in  his  life,  nor 
was  ever  advised  so  to  do,  nor  doth  believe  that 
any  paint  or  portraiture  with  which  they  are  adorn 
ed  can  make  them  more  sensible  than  they  were 
before:  that  the  church  and  the  state,  of  which 
he  is,  recommends  such  representations  to  him,  as 
good  occasions  and  opportunities  to  recollect  him 
self;  and  to  pay  some  devotion  to  those  saints  and 
holy  persons,  that  they  may  be  propitious  to  him, 
who  are  in  that  manner  represented ;  and  there 
fore,  that  he  sometimes  kneels  before  them,  fixing 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  with  more  reverence  upon 
the  singular  virtue  and  merit  of  those  excellent 
persons,  than  those  of  his  body  upon  the  represen 
tation.  Whether  those  blessed  spirits  can  see  his 
devotions,  or  contribute  towards  the  granting  his 
requests,  he  enquires  not ;  nor  as  he  is  not  secure 
they  do,  so  he  cannot  be  sure  they  cannot ;  and 
he  doth  not  hear  that  those  churches  which  have 
excluded  saints  and  angels  from  any  part  of  their 
devotions,  have  assigned  them  any  other  offices  or 
employment;  and  therefore  he  is  not  willing  to 
think  them  absolutely  idle  and  useless.  For  his 
being  suffered  to  receive  the  sacrament  but  in  one 
kind,  he  will  not  undertake  to  answer  my  argu 
ment,  because  he  hath  heard  many  learned  catho- 
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lies  wish,  that  it  were  universally  administered  in 
both  kinds  ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  believe, 
that  his  church,  which  is  under  the  government  and 
protection  of  the  most  Christian  king,  and  the  cler 
gy  whereof  consists  of  so  many  bishops  and  others 
of  the  most  profound  learning,  and  confessed  piety 
and  virtue,  would  conspire  together  to  defraud  the 
members  of  it  of  half  their  hopes  of  salvation,  if 
they  did  not  know  that  the  half  that  is  assigned  to 
them  did  contain  as  much,  and  as  well  secure  them, 
as  the  whole  that  was  instituted  by  our  Saviour ; 
and  he  can  less  believe  that  his  and  so  many  other 
Christian  churches,  that  are  of  the  same  commu 
nion,  would  introduce  or  permit  the  exercise  of 
any  posture  in  their  devotion,  that  may  fall  under 
the  least  probable  reproach  of  idolatry ;  which  no 
private  particular  Christian,  much  less  a  Christian 
church,  can  be  guilty  of.  That  for  the  matter  of 
the  sacrament,  he  hath  heard  that  it  is  administered 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  same  words,  by  the 
authority  of  that  church  of  which  I  am,  as  it  is  in 
theirs  ;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  approaches  to  the 
solemnity  of  it  with  that  reverence,  and  using  those 
postures  as  are  prescribed  to  him  by  his  church, 
and  he  is  sure  without  the  least  thought  or  idola 
trous  imagination  in  his  heart ;  and  if  less  than  is 
his  due  is  administered  to  him  in  that  high  mystery, 
it  is  not  his  fault ;  and  he  is  very  confident,  that  if 
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he  receives  that  which  is  allowed  him,  with  that 
penitence,  devotion,  and  resolution  he  ought  to  do, 
it  will  be  as  beneficial  to  him  as  the  whole  would 
be;  and  without  that  both  would  increase  his 
damnation.  He  says,  he  is  so  far  from  trusting 
his  own  eyes  or  taste  in  the  inquisition  when  he 
receives  it,  that  his  eyes  are  always  shut ;  and  what 
he  takes  he  swallows,  that  no  scruple  may  arise  in 
him  that  it  is  any  thing  but  that  it  is  given  him 
fpr :  and  that  the  objections  I  have  offered  against 
what  so  many  learned  and  godly  men  believe, 
make  the  less  impression  on  him,  because  those 
churches  which  reject  it,  and  agree  together  upon 
what  it  is  not,  are  again  as  much  divided  upon  what 
it  is ;  and  that  the  church  of  England  itself,  which 
hath  most  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  integrity  of 
the  first  institution,  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
more  in  the  Eucharist  after  consecration  than  was 
before,  or  than  mere  bread  and  wine,  and  yet  doth 
not  express  how  the  senses  shall  discern  that  dif 
ference  and  alteration  ;  and  other  churches  so  much 
undervalue  the  use  both  of  that  and  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  have  so  little  reverence  for  them, 
or  opinion  of  the  validity  and  benefit  of  them,  that 
they  neither  suffer  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  car 
ried  to  those  who  cannot  fetch  them  ;  and  the 
child  that  is  ready  to  expire  shall  not  be  baptized 
if  he  be  not  carried  to  church,  and  the  infirmest 
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man  who  hath  not  strength  to  go  out  of  his  bed, 
shall  die  without  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,  how  much  soever  he  desires  it,  because  he  is 
not  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  place  where  it  is 
usually  celebrated.  And  thereupon  he  asks  me, 
whether  I  do  not  think  that  in  matters  of  this  high 
importance  he  were  not  better  conform  himself  to 
the  example  and  precepts  of  those  whom  he  ought 
to  obey  and  imitate,  than  upon  plausible  arguments, 
which  he  cannot  answer,  change  his  religion,  upon 
the  authority  of  a  church  to  which  he  owes  no  subjec 
tion  or  obedience?  nay,  he  requires  me  to  deal  free 
ly  with  him,  whether  I  would  advise  him,  admitting 
that  he  was  so  far  converted  by  my  arguments,  as 
to  believe  that  purgatory  is  but  a  vain  imagination ; 
and  that  pictures  and  images  ought  to  be  removed, 
for  the  scandal  they  may  give  to  many,  and  the  no 
benefit  that  can  accrue  from  them ;  that  the  com 
munion  in  both  kinds  ought  to  be  administered  to 
him  and  to  all  the  people ;  and  that  the  element 
of  bread  remains  still  after  the  consecration  ;  whe 
ther,  I  say,  I  would  advise  him  rather,  upon  all 
this,  to  renounce  the  communion  of  that  church  in 
which  he  hath  been  bred,  and  his  subjection  to 
those  laws  and  that  magistracy  under  which  he 
hath  been  born ;  which  must  naturally  be  attended 
with  the  withdrawing  that  protection  from  him, 
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and  exposing  him  to  the  censure  of  those  laws  ;  or 
rather  to  suspend  any  such  resolution,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  honestly  under  the  sjime  government, 
performing  all  those  actions  of  a  pious  life  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and 
most  acceptable  to  God  Almighty,  until  it  shall 
please  him  so  far  to  enlighten  that  church  and 
state,  that  all  those  particulars  may  be  reformed 
or  abolished  ?  I  know  not  what  another  man  more 
enlightened  might  reply  to  such  a  person,  and  in 
such  a  case,  but  I  confess  for  myself,  purely  for 
want  of  those  arguments  which  arise  from  the  re 
ligion  of  state,  (for  education  and  laws  constitute 
religion  of  state)  and  are  in  conscience  convincing, 
I  know  not  what  to  reply;  nor  should  dare  advise 
him,  for  his  soul's  health,  to  leave  that  as  a  church 
where  he  cannot  be  saved,  or  to  expose  his  life,  fa 
mily,  and  fortune,  to  certain  ruin  and  destruction, 
upon  no  better  arguments  than  those  which  I  could 
offer  to  him. 

If  it  be  then  no  easy  thing  to  convert  a  man,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  change  his  religion,  in  which 
he  is  supported  and  fortified  by  the  practice  and 
laws  of  his  country;  not  but  that  they  may  be  er 
roneous,  but  are  not  naturally  made  appear  to 
him  to  be  so ;  nor  if  they  did,  is  he  qualified  to 
reverse  or  alter  them  ;  what  then  must  the  great- 
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est  princes  of  Europe  think,  the  emperor,  the 
kings  of  France  aud  Spain,  of  Poland,  and  many 
of  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  all  of  Italy,  when 
they  find  themselves  charged  with  living  in  a  com 
munion  in  which  Antichrist  resides  and  governs ; 
that  in  the  very  exercise  of  their  religion,  which 
so  many  hundred  years  has  been  practised  and  es 
tablished  amongst  them,  and  in  which  so  many 
persons  illustrious  for  their  learning  and  piety  have 
lived  and  died  with  great  glory,  they  are  gross 
idolaters,  against  whom  all  the  judgments  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  pronounced  ?  would 
they  not  reasonably  think  that  they  may  lawfully 
join  together  to  root  out  a  church  or  a  nation,  that 
shall  take  upon  it  the  presumption  to  make  any 
such  declaration  ?  and  if  it  do  not  become  a  nation 
al  church  to  do  it,  (God  be  thanked  the  church  of 
England  gives  not  any  countenance  to  such  pre 
sumption)  methinks  particular  men  should  not  take 
upon  them  to  determine  such  high  mysteries, 
which  God  himself  hath  not  revealed.  If  men  will 
think  it  necessary  to  discover  and  find  out  who  is 
Antichrist,  let  them  enquire  by  St  John's  defini 
tion  of  him,  "  He  is  Antichrist  that  denieth  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  1  John  ii.  23  ;  and  that  apos 
tle  will  tell  him  c<  there  are  many  Antichrists." 
Let  them  be  directed  by  plain  and  evident  places 
of  scripture,  and  by  the  clear  description  of  the 
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spirit  of  God,  before  they  undertake  to  fasten  that 
burning  brand  to  any  particular  person ;  who,  if 
they  say  true,  must  undergo  those  endless  torments, 
the  thought  whereof  makes  all  good  men  tremble. 
They  who  will  presume  to  make  a  key  to  God's 
own  cypher,  may  as  reasonably  make  any  lord  or 
lady  whom  they  do  not  love  to  be  Antichrist,  as 
they  who,  out  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  and  the  Re 
velation,  have  discovered  the  pope  to  be  him,  when 
neither  of  those  prophets  themselves  knew  who  he 
was,  or  who  he  was  to  be  ;  and  it  is  some  judgment 
upon  those  inquisitive  persons,  that  many  of  them 
being  men  of  great  parts,  and  clear  ratiocination 
in  all  other  arguments,  they  no  sooner  enter  and 
exercise  themselves  in  this,  than  they  immediately 
become  perplexed  and  obscure  to  that  degree, 
that  their  nearest  friends  do  not  understand  them. 
For  idolatry,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  men 
would  first  well  weigh  the  severe  and  exterminating 
judgments  that  are  denounced  against  it  by  God 
himself,  before  they  take  so  much  pains,  by  subtle 
and  even  unnatural  inferences,  to  draw  as  many  as 
they  can  within  the  reach  of  those  penalties  ;  like 
wicked  informers,  who  are  first  solicitous  to  stretch 
the  law,  that  it  may  extend  to  the  persons,  and 
then  to  make  the  persons  guilty  oi  crimes,  that 
may  be  drawn  within  the  compass  of  the  law. 
&iany  learned  men  have  laboured  to  persuade  us, 
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that  idolatry  was  the  crying  sin  before  the  flood, 
and  which  drew  down  God's  judgment  upon  the 
whole  world ;  and  truly,  since  the  very  law  of  na 
ture  disposes  men  to  some  religion,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  after  it  was  corrupted,  and  man  without  any 
clear  notions  who  his  creator  was,  it  disposed  him 
in  a  short  time  to  a  thousand  imaginations  of  wor 
ship,  which  dishonoured,  offended,  and  incensed 
God  Almighty.  But  sure  we  are,  that  after  he 
had  executed  that  judgment  upon  mankind,  he  de 
clared  so  great  a  jealousy  of  this  sin,  and  took  so 
great  pains  to  describe  it  to  the  life,  that  none 
should  be  able  to  run  into  it  without  malice  and 
deliberation,  and  then  he  pronounced  his  judg 
ments  against  and  upon  it ;  judgments  of  another 
nature  than  he  prescribed  against  any  other  sins, 
the  executions  of  which  judgments  were  common 
ly  reserved  for  some  tribunal,  to  some  process  of 
justice,  but  this  upon  idolatry  was  committed  to 
every  private  person :  "  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of 
thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the 
wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend,  entice  thee  secret 
ly,  let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  &c.  thou  shalt 
not  consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken  unto  him,  &c. 
but  thou  shalt  surely  kill  him,"  Deut.  xiii.  6.  We 
should  be  very  wary  in  declaring  multitudes  to  be 
guilty  of  a  crime,  that  too  many  would  be  apt  to 
think  that  they  have  an  arbitrary  power  to  punish. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Our  Saviour  after  his  coming  retained  no  jealousy 
of  that  sin,  nor  prescribed  any  cautions  against  it; 
he  knew  well,  that  the  enemies  to  Christianity 
would  continue  still  idolaters,  but  that  the  antidote 
of  Christianity  would  in  an  instant  expel  that  poi 
son  ;  that  to  be  a  Christian  and  an  idolater  is  a  con 
tradiction  that  cannot  subsist  in  one  subject.  We 
may  lawfully  and  piously  believe,  that  no  true  Chris 
tian,  much  less  any  Christian  church  or  state,  ever 
was  or  ever  can  be  idolatrous :  idolatry  is  rarely  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  metaphorically  to  make 
some  other  sin  the  more  odious :  "  Thou  that  abhor- 
rest  idols  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?''  Now  thou 
hast  submitted  thyself  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  so 
put  it  out  of  thy  power  to  worship  idols,  dost  thou 
invent  a  new  idolatry,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ? 
Covetousness  is  idolatry  in  that  sense.  Indeed, 
Christians  may  be,  and  are  too  great  and  manifest 
idolaters,  when  they  make  any  beloved  sin  their 
idol,  and  eacrifice  all  their  hopes  of  heaven  to  it : 
but  that  worship  and  those  sacrifices  are  as  secret 
as  the  thoughts  of  their  heart,  no  pomp  and  exalta 
tion  in  those  idolatries.  When  so  much  of  the  body 
of  the  law  was  provided  against  idolatry,  when  it 
was  so  severely  looked  after  as  that  wickedness 
that  must  involve  the  nation  in  the  insupportable 
displeasure  and  anger  of  God,  so  that  no  man  was 
to  shew  mercy  to  any  of  them,  every  circumstance 
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that  approached  towards  it,  every  action  that 
contributed  towards  it,  was  not  called  or  looked 
upon  as  idolatry  :  "  Ye  shall  destroy  their  altars, 
break  down  their  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves,"  Exod.  xxxiv.  was  one  of  the  first  injunc 
tions  and  articles  of  war  against  the  idolatrous  na 
tions.  "  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places 
wherein  the  nations  which  you  shall  possess  served 
their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the 
hills,  and  under  every  green  tree,"  Deut.  xii.  And 
yet  Solomon,  even  when  he  "  loved  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father,  sacrificed 
and  burned  incense  in  high  places,"  1  Kings  iii. 
and  good  Jehoshaphat,  who  "  walked  in  the  ways 
of  Asa  his  father,  and  departed  not  from  it,  doing 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  how- 
beit  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away :"  he 
complied  too  much  with  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
the  people,  yet  neither  he  nor  they  were  idolaters. 
To  call  every  erroneous  or  unwarrantable  ceremony, 
or  circumstance  or  posture  in  the  worship  and  ser 
vice  of  God,  upon  the  pretence  of  some  similitude 
or  coherence  it  hath  with  some  devotion  of  the 
heathen,  direct  idolatry,  looks  as  if  we  had  a  mind 
they  should  be  such,  that  we  might  have  more  rea 
son  or  excuse  to  speak  worse  of  them ;  and  what 
they  do  may  be  bad  enough,  and  in  some  respects 
may  prove  as  penal,  but  I  hope  idolatry  it  is  not. 
No  man  ever  became  an  idolater,  who  did  not  for- 
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get  and  deny  and  forsake  the  true  God ;  nor  is  it 
intelligible  that  the  same  man  can  in  the  morning 
be  an  idolater  at  mass,  when  he  acknowledges  the 
passion  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  and  a  good 
Christian  all  the  day  after :  and  even  in  the  most 
jealous  time,  when  that  transgression  raged  most 
furiously,  "  ye  shall  have  one  law  for  him  that 
sinneth  through  ignorance,  both  that  is  born 
amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stran 
ger  ;  but  the  soul  that  doth  aught  presumptuously, 
reproacheth  the  Lord,  and  shall  be  cut  off,"  Numb. 
xv.  we  shall,  I  presume,  find  many  of  those  congre 
gations  without  any  of  these  presumptuous  offen 
ders. 

I  am  not  to  be  thought  to  approve  any  of  these 
particulars,  which  the  church  of  England  dislikes, 
more  than  I  should  be  thought  to  like  any  other 
superstition  practised,  because  I  will  not  call  it  for 
nication  or  adultery.  We  ought  not  to  give  ill 
things  worse  names  than  they  deserve,  than  is 
agreeable  to  them,  much  less  endeavour  to  make 
men,  who  are  in  the  wrong,  to  appear  worse  than 
they  are ;  nor  to  torture  their  words  and  expres 
sions,  nor  their  actions  themselves,  till  we  draw 
consequences  and  conclusions  from  them,  which 
they  did  not  intend  nor  will  avow,  to  signify  what 
is  laid  to  their  charge.  Where  is  that  charity,  that 
thinks  the  best  of  every  thing,  that  doth  not  be- 
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have  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily  provoked  ?  We 
cannot  be  too  strict  in  the  disquisition  of  the  opi 
nions  and  actions  of  our  own  lives ;  and  it  may  be, 
we  cannot  more  prudently  examine  the  truth  of  our 
opinions,  than  by  the  influence  they  may  have 
upon  our  actions.  The  laws  cannot  be  too  cir 
cumspect  in  preventing  the  communication  of  new 
and  dangerous  opinions  in  religion,  nor  too  severe 
in  punishing  those  irregularities  of  life,  which  dis 
honour  and  undermine  the  exercise  of  all  religion ; 
but  we  have  no  obligation  nor  qualification  to  pro 
nounce,  either  upon  the  most  exorbitant  opinions  or 
the  worst  actions,  the  punishment  and  judgment  of 
damnation,  where  our  Saviour  himself  hath  not  de 
nounced  it ;  nor  do  we  wisely,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  way  to  heaven  more  difficult  than  he  hath 
made  it ;  and  when  he  hath  contained  all  necessary 
opinions  within  so  little  room,  to  add  so  many  more 
to  them,  under  the  same  penalty,  as  disorder  our  un 
derstandings  with  perplexities,  and  confound  our 
reason  with  contradictions.  The  difficulty  of  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  the  straightness  and  narrowness 
of  it,  doth  not  proceed  from  what  we  think,  but 
what  we  do ;  from  our  not  subduing  those  affections, 
and  not  extinguishing  those  passions  and  appetites, 
which  always  hurry  us  out  of  the  way  thither,  and 
distract  us  if  we  are  in  the  way.  If  it  were  not  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  merry  in,  it  might  seem  very 
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ridiculous,  to  see  with  what  civility  and  indulgence 
those  men  treat  fornicators,  adulterers,  drunkards, 
murderers,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  might  go  on  and 
hope  well,  against  whom  God  himself  hath  pronoun 
ced  the  most  absolute  exclusion  from  salvation ; 
who  make  no  scruple  positively  to  determine,  that 
whosoever  denies  purgatory,  transubstantiation,  or 
the  pope's  supremacy,  (of  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  God  hath  never  so  much  as  thought 
because  he  hath  never  spoken  of  either)  cannot 
escape  eternal  damnation.  This  ill  temper  of 
mind  and  understanding  proceeds  from  no  cause 
so  much,  as  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  of  con 
sideration,  how  much  of  the  religion  in  all  national 
churches  is  of  the  religion  of  state,  nor  hath  any 
other  foundation  than  in  reason  of  state  ;  nor  is  it 
the  less  obligatory  for  that :  all  liturgies,  which 
have  ever  been  instituted  for  the  service  and  wor 
ship  of  God,  are  purely  forms  of  state  ;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  they  would  be  still  the  same  throughout 
the  church  of  Christ;  whereas  there  have  been 
great  alterations  almost  every  century,  and  some 
times  oftner:  all  jurisdictions  and  precedencies 
are  of  the  grants  and  authority  of  princes,  and  con 
sequently  matters  of  state:  the  taking  the  cup 
from  the  laity  in  the  sacrament  is  purely  religion 
of  state,  for  it  was  instituted  in  both  kinds  :  all  ce 
remonies,  festivals,  fasts,  and  Lent  itself,  (all  which 
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make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  religion)  are  so 
many  constitutions  of  state.     And  it  is  altogether 
as  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  all  the  kingdoms,  states,  and  na 
tions  in  the  world  would  be  improved  and  advan 
ced,  if  they  were  under  the  sole  government  of 
one  king  or  emperor,  as  that  it  is  requisite  for  all 
churches  to  be  under  the  power  and  direction  of 
one  bishop  ;  and  a  bishop  so  seated,  that  his  resi 
dence  is  but  in  one  corner  of  the  earth.    St  Peter 
would  not  have  been  so  careful  to  have  transmitted 
the  salutations  of  the  church  that  was  at  Babylon, 
to  those  to  whom  he  writ,  if  he  had  intended  that 
his  successor  should  condemn  all  other  churches 
and  congregations  of  Christians  to  be  damned,  ex 
cept  only  those  who  are  under  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  it  is  the  most  barbarous  thing  imaginable,  to 
believe  that  so  many  Christian  churches  as  are  at 
this  time  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
expelled  by  her  from  her  communion,  should  all 
affect  several  errors,  (for  the  errors  are  not  sup 
posed  to  be  the  same)  and  all  of  such  a  magnitude, 
as  inevitably  excludes  them  from  salvation ;  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  prescribe  or  imagine  any  such 
expedient,  as  may  possibly  reconcile  those  mon 
strous  and   destructive  opinions   and  differences 
which  they  assure  themselves  must  be  attended 
with  such  irreparable  ruin.    They  indeed  kindly 
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prescribe  a  universal  submission  to  the  universal 
bishop,  that  is,  that  all  the  world  shall  in  all  things 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  pope ;  for  the  church 
of  Rome  hath  no  other  definition,  than  what  re 
solves  itself  into  the  determination  of  the  pope ; 
which  no  catholic  kingdom  doth  or  will  own  their 
submission  to.  And  truly,  they  are  not  much  more 
ingenuous,  who  defend  themselves  and  the  doctrine 
they  teach,  or  the  opinions  they  hold,  by  professing 
that  they  will  readily  submit  themselves  and  all 
their  thoughts  to  the  decision  of  a  general  council, 
whenever  it  shall  be  lawfully  assembled  :  and  many 
catholic  doctors  are  of  opinion,  that  that  ingenuity 
and  profession  is  enough  to  excuse  any  man  from 
being  an  heretic  ;  but,  I  say,  there  is  no  ingenuity 
in  that  declaration,  because  there  is  no  sincerity ; 
for  besides  that  some  councils,  which  are  called 
general,  have  determined  what  other  councils  as 
general  have  contradicted  and  exploded ;  they  know 
well  that  nothing  is  more  impossible  than  that  there 
can  ever  be  a  general  council  called  lawfully,  and 
peaceably  assembled.  Who  should  call  it  ?  Though 
antiquity  never  doubted,  that  the  rights  of  calling 
general  councils  was  alone  in  the  emperors,  yet 
all  men  know  that  the  pope  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
in  any  body  but  himself,  and  yet  he  knows  and 
confesses  that  it  is  net  in  his  power  to  compel  any 
persons  to  appear  there ;  that  obligation  is  to  be 
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laid  upon  them  by  their  own  sovereign  princes; 
and  that  whatever  is  determined  in  those  councils, 
is  not  of  any  force  or  validity  till  it  be  received 
and  admitted  by  that  sovereign  power.     Where 
then  shall  this  council  meet  ?  if  in  or  near  Rome, 
other  parts  of  the  Christian  church  will  be  at  so 
great  a  distance,  (and  when  all  the  world  shall  be 
Christian,  which  all  good  Christians  hope  it  will, 
the  distance  will  be  much  greater)  that  it  will  take 
up  so  much  of  the  life  of  a  man,  that  very  few  men 
would  live  to  return  to  their  country  with  the  re 
sult  of  what  that  council  concludes.    And  if  all 
these  objections  were  away,  it  is  notoriously  known 
that  the  church  of  Rome  will  never  admit,  nor  by 
its  own  decrees  of  council  can  admit,  any  prelates 
Or  others  to  sit,  consult,  and  vote  with  them,  who 
are  not  already  of  the  same  faith ;  and  the  princes 
and  people  of  those  nations  have  little  reason  to 
submit  to  the  authority,  and  to  receive  the  dictates 
of  such  a  general  council.     Therefore  men  shall 
with  much  more  integrity  insist  upon  the  strength 
of  those  arguments  which  have  prevailed  upon  their 
own  understandings,  than  pretend  to  refer  all  to  a 
general  council,  that  they  know,  as  much  as  they 
can  know  any  thing,  can  never  meet. 

There  is  indeed  another  expedient,  that  would 
go  far  towards  the  removing  or  composing  all  those 
differences  which  bring  scandal  upon  the  church  of 
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Christ ;  which  is,  that  Christian  princes  would  con 
vene  national  councils  in  their  several  dominions, 
to  enquire  what  corruptions  have  been  introduced 
into  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  first  by  conni 
vance,  and  then  by  faction  improved  and  carried 
on  for  the  advancement  of  particular  interests  ; 
what  was  innocently  and  piously  instituted,  and  in 
tract  of  time  and  ill  manners  of  the  age  hath  de 
generated  into  practice  that  is  prejudicial  and  hurt 
ful  to  religion  ;  and,  lastly,  what  errors  are  so  in 
corporated  into  the  customs  and  natures  and  hu 
mours  of  the  nation,  that  they  can  hardly  be  exami 
ned,  much  less  reformed,  without  producing  more 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs  than  it  would  re- 
move.  I  am  persuaded,  there  are  very  few  king 
doms  or  nations  which  are  possessed  of  peace,  where 
such  disquisitions,  prudently  governed  by  the  su 
preme  magistrate  would  not  do  much  good,  in 
altering  some  things,  and  reforming  more  persons : 
they  might  produce  a  good  intelligence  and  cor 
respondence  between  neighbour  nations ;  and 
though  neither  of  them  would  probably  change 
their  opinions  or  practice,  it  is  very  possible  that 
they  might  discover  the  differences  between  them 
to  be  less  important  and  more  innocent  than  they 
imagined  them  to  have  been ;  and  if  some  king 
doms  did  not  agree  together  to  refer  all  disputes 
which  shall  arise  in  their  dominions  to  a  third  per- 
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son,  who  resides  in  neither  of  them,  they  who  will 
make  none  of  those  submissions,  have  no  reason  to 
be  offended,  or  to  censure  the  other ;  let  them  in 
tend  their  own  business.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
imagine,  that  any  one  national  church  (in  which 
we  may  presume  there  are  many  learned  and  pious 
men)  would  not  preserve  and  establish  all  the  fun- 
damentals  of  Christian  religion,  and  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  differ  from  each  other  than  as  would 
consist  with  those  foundations ;  and  as  there  is  no 
church  so  pure  as  to  have  no  errors,  so  no  one 
would  introduce  or  permit  such  errors  as  would 
make  them  unworthy  to  be  considered  as  a  church. 
We  know  it  was  a  national  council  that  at  Illiberis, 
which  preserved  and  by  degrees  vindicated  the 
catholic  church  from  the  poison  of  Arius,  after  it 
was  countenanced  and  supported  by  a  general 
council,  and  when  the  pope  Liberius  himself  was 
infected  with  it  And  as  the  peace  of  Christendom 
can  be  no  other  way  procured  and  preserved  and 
propagated,  than  by  the  good  intelligence  and 
correspondence  that  is  produced  between  the 
princes  thereof,  by  ambassadors  and  commissaries, 
from  whence  alliances,  commerce,  and  leagues  re 
sult,  so  a  participation  and  mutual  communication 
between  those  national  councils,  with  the  privity 
and  licence  of  the  sovereign  princes,  of  the  doubts 
which  arise,  and  the  reasons  which  prevail  in  their 
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several  consultations,  would  be  a  much  more  hope 
ful  expedient  to  extinguish  errors,  and  to  introduce 
unity  in  things  wherein  unity  is  necessary,  (for  a 
unity  in  all  things  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  in 
the  catholic  church)  than  to  subject  them  all  to 
the  supercilious  judicatory  of  one  tribunal,  which 
can  never  be  truly  informed,  nor  judge  impartially ; 
and  all  the  differences  which  would  remain,  would 
appear  to  each  other  to  be  of  that  nature,  as  to  be 
fit  to  be  retained  in  either,  or  which  ought  not  to 
interrupt  their  charity  to  each  other  :  for  that  may 
be  a  truth  and  fit  to  be  retained  in  France,  where 
it  hath  the  approbation  of  church  and  state,  which 
is  a  great  error  in  England,  where  it  is  rejected 
and  condemned  by  both  ;  as  that  concerning  the 
pope's  authority,  and  some  other  particulars. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  this  consent  and  autho 
rity,  it  pleased  God  to  reform  the  church  of  Eng 
land,  and  to  purge  it  from  some  errors  and  super 
stitions,  which,  unwarily  brought  in  and  connived 
at,  had  produced  many  inconveniences  and  mis 
chiefs,  and  the  continuance  whereof  would  have 
multiplied  those  mischiefs :  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  this  necessary  reformation  was  very  prejudicial 
to  the  court  of  Rome ;  which  being  fast  bound  up 
to  and  with  that  church,  by  the  joint  imaginary 
authority,  separated  itself  from  communion  with  it, 
and  excommunicated  the  other ;  and  to  make  it 
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the  more  odious,  and  to  draw  in  other  secular  in 
terests  to  join  with  them  in  the  quarrel,  they  en 
deavoured  to  persuade  the  world,  that  this  great 
alteration  and  pretended  Reformation  proceeded 
only  from  the  inordinate  affection  and  infamous 
lust  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  who,  because  the  pope 
had  refused  to  grant  a  divorce  to  that  king,  from  a 
princess  of  great  virtue,  his  lawful  wife,  that  he 
might  marry  another  whose  beauty  pleased  him 
more,  therefore  separated  himself  from  the  com 
munion  of  that  church,  and  introduced  the  new 
religion :  and  this  uningenuity  is  still  continued 
and  practised  by  the  Roman  party,  contrary  to 
truth,  and  to  the  express  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  conversant  in  the  history  of  that  time.  In  truth, 
that  king  might  well  be  offended  with  the  pope, 
for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  same  dispensation, 
which  a  precedent  pope  within  so  few  years  before 
in  his  own  time  had  granted  to  the  King  of  France, 
Lewis  the  Twelfth,  who  was  thereby  set  at  liberty 
from  his  former  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children, 
and  married  the  wife  of  the  last  king,  the  heir  of 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  that  he  might  thereby  an 
nex  that  duchy  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  it  hath 
ever  since  remained  :  yet  that  refusal,  though  the 
pope  had  promised  to  grant  it,  and  had  first  cherish 
ed  those  scruples  which  made  the  king  demand  the 
dispensation,  did  not  produce  any  part  of  the  re- 
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formation  of  religion ;  but  when  that  great  king 
found  the  pope's  weakness  so  wrought  upon,  that, 
for  the  support  of  a  secular  rival  interest,  he  was 
by  the  threats  and  menaces  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  compelled  to  issue  out  a  bull  of  excom 
munication  against  the  king,  and  shortly  after  by 
another  bull  to  absolve  all  his  subjects  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  from  being  longer  subject 
to  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  would  no  longer 
connive  at  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction,  that 
would  contain  itself  within  no  modest  bounds,  and 
forbid  his  subjects  any  longer  to  pay  any  reverence 
to  that  tribunal.  And  in  this  he  did  no  more  than 
many  of  his  predecessors,   most  catholic  kings, 
Edward  the  First  and  Edward  the  Third,  had  done 
in  the  most  catholic  times,  upon  other  excesses 
and  provocations  from  the  Roman  chair;  so  far 
was  the  subjection  to  it  believed  then  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  religion  that  was  called  catholic :  and 
Lewis  the  Twelfth  of  France  did  no  less,  when 
Julio  the  Second  had  so  absurdly  excommunicated 
him,  but  contemned  that  excommunication,  and 
the  pope  that  emitted  it,  and  forbade  his  subjects 
to  have  any  commerce  with  Rome,  till  his  prudent 
successor  Leo  the  Tenth,  without  any  application 
from  France,  made  up  that  breach.    And  after  all 
this,  Henry  the  Eighth  never  separated  himself 
from  the  church  catholic,  but  lived  and  died  as 
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much  of  that  religion  as  he  was  when  he  writ 
against  Luther ;  and  caused  more  men  to  be  put 
to  death,  for  opposing  those  opinions  which  were 
afterwards  exploded,  than  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
his  daughter  Queen  Mary. 

We  owe  our  Reformation  (God  be  thanked)  to 
a  better  time,  and  to  better  motives.  We  do  not 
justify  nor  excuse  the  excesses  of  that  king,  which 
were  vitia  temporis,  as  well  as  vitia  hominis,  not  a 
prince  that  reigned  with  him  having  been  of  less 
inordinate  affections ;  and  he  had  sure  some  very 
great  virtues,  at  least  equal  to  theirs,  which  ought 
to  procure  him  a  more  reverend  testimony  than  he 
usually  receives  from  those  of  his  own  faith  and  re 
ligion.  With  what  temper,  and  peace,  and  quiet, 
and  therefore  by  what  spirit  it  was  reformed,  is  be 
fore  truly  related.  We  censure  not  those  who 
chuse  to  continue  as  they  were,  who  yet  owe  us 
for  much  of  the  quiet  they  enjoy,  by  another  kind 
of  temper  and  compliance  than  the  popes  formerly 
exercised  towards  them ;  nor  do  we  commend  all 
those  who  desire  to  be  thought  to  have  followed 
our  example.  We  do  not  condemn  those  amongst 
us,  who,  enjoying  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
laws,  ought  to  be  subject  to  them,  for  being  ca 
tholics;  we  do  not  prosecute  them  for  believing 
purgatory,  or  transubstantiation ;  if  they  will  re 
nounce  their  own  reason  and  their  senses,  which 
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we  cannot  do,  we  reproach  them  not,  nor  believe 
that  they  will  be  damned  because  they  have  no 
better  understandings ;  and  we  know  that  many 
learned  and  pious  men  think  as  they  do.  That 
which  we  blame  them  for,  and  think  them  worthy 
of  punishment,  is,  that,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
and  being  catholics,  they  entertain  and  avow 
opinions  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  state  in 
which  they  live,  and  which  are  no  part  of  catholic 
religion  :  that  the  religion  professed  by  them  who 
would  be  thought  catholics  in  England,  and  for 
which  they  undergo  any  prejudice  there,  consists 
only  of  the  pure  dictates  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
and  for  which  they  have  no  other  foundation  in 
scripture,  fathers,  or  councils,  but  only  his  dictates. 
Nobody  asks  them  what  they  think  of  the  sacra 
ment,  or  of  prayer  to  saints ;  it  is  probable  they 
held  the  same  opinions  they  have  now,  during  those 
eleven  or  twelve  years  in  which  they  communica 
ted  with  the  church  of  England  after  queen  Eliza 
beth  came  to  the  crown ;  nor  did  they  pretend  any 
excuse  for  declining  it  afterwards,  but  only  the  bull 
of  pope  Pius,  who  forbid  them  so  to  do  ;  and  who 
likewise  absolved  them  from  their  fidelity  to  the 
queen,  and  from  all  oaths  which  obliged  them 
thereunto,  and  deprived  her  majesty  of  the  crown; 
and  their  yielding  obedience  to  this  bull  was  the 
ground  of  the  first  penalties  imposed  upon  them 
10 
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and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  What  council 
hath  established  or  owned  any  such  authority  to 
reside  in  the  pope  ?  or  what  catholic  kingdom  doth 
at  this  time  acknowledge  it  ?  and  therefore  we  may 
well  and  truly  say,  that  whatever  part  of  their  reli 
gion  is  penal  to  them  in  England,  hath  no  other 
ground  or  foundation  but  the  pope's  dictate.  If 
they  allege  some  decrees  or  canons  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  as  obligatory  to  them,  they  allege  that 
which  no  catholic  subjects  in  any  catholic  kingdom 
dare  urge,  for  their  submitting  to  any  canon  that 
is  not  received  and  approved  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  a  catholic  doctrine, 
that  the  most  general  councils  do  not  bind,  except 
in  those  countries  where  they  are  received.  If 
they  say,  which  amongst  other  foreign  catholics 
gives  them  greatest  reputation,  and  moves  most 
compassion,  as  for  their  fellow  members,  that  all 
exercise  of  their  religion  is  prohibited  to  them, 
since  going  to  mass  and  receiving  the  sacrament 
is  not  lawful  for  them,  they  know  (besides  the  in 
dulgence  that  is  given  them  in  that  respect  by  the 
connivance  of  the  magistrate)  whose  subjects  they 
are ;  who  they  would  have  permitted  to  adminis 
ter  their  sacraments,  and  to  govern  their  con 
sciences  ;  what  oaths  they  have  taken  to  the  pope, 
when  they  will  take  none  to  the  king ;  that  they 
are  men  who  enter  into  his  dominions  expressly 
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{  against  his  consent,  and  being  his  own  subjects,  are 
expressly  sent  by  the  pope  to  corrupt  the  affections 
of  his  people  :  and  that  there  should  be  any  jea 
lousy  of  those  so  necessary  assistants  of  their  de 
votions  seems  to  them  to  be  very  unreasonable. 
This  is  then  the  case ;  these  men,  the  king's  sub 
jects,  will  live  in  his  dominions,  and  will  acknow 
ledge  a  foreign  power  to  be  superior  to  that  of  their 
own  sovereign  in  his  own  kingdoms ;  a  power  that 
pretends  and  practises  a  right  to  depose  kings,  and 
to  absolve  subjects  from  their  obedience ;  the  king 
and  the  law  requires  that  these  men  shall  declare 
that  this  foreign  prince  hath  no  lawful  power  to  do 
the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  depose  their  natu 
ral  king,  or  to  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance, 
or  the  oaths  of  fidelity  which  they  have  taken,  and 
that  they  do  abhor  and  detest  this  damnable  doc 
trine  ;  and  the  conscience  of  those  good  catholics 
will  not  suffer  them  to  make  or  subscribe  this  de 
claration  :  are  there  any  other  catholics  in  Chris 
tendom,  who  avow  to  have  this  conscience,  or  who 
refuse  to  give  their  prince  this  security  for  their 
obedience,  if  they  are  required  thereunto  ?  hath 
not  the  parliament  at  Paris,  and  the  catholic  univer 
sity  of  the  Sorbonne,  solemnly  declared  and  deter 
mined  that  there  is  no  such  power  or  authority  in 
the  pope,  in  as  full  terms  and  expressions,  as  any 
which  are  contained  in  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
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supremacy,  and  condemned  the  contrary  opinion 
as  treasonous,  impious,  and  heretical?  and  how 
can  these  men  then  excuse  themselves  from  giving 
this  necessary  security  to  the  king  under  whom 
they  live,  because  it  is  against  the  catholic  reli 
gion  ?  what  prince  or  catholic  state  can  think  them 
selves  or  their  religion  concerned,  because  the  king 
of  England  requires  his  catholic  subjects  to  disclaim 
those  opinions,  which  no  subject  of  their  own  dares 
harbour  in  his  thoughts  ;  or,  if  he  be  known  to  do 
it,  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  his  life  ?  let  this  there 
fore,  which  comprehends  and  would  remove  all  the 
mischief  which  the  state  complains  of,  be  pressed 
and  exacted  from  them  ;  and  which  they  cannot 
refuse  to  consent  to  upon  any  catholic  principle, 
upon  any  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  out 
of  a  tame  and  stupid  submission  and  resignation  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  the  individual  person  of 
the  pope  :  all  which  ought  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
imagination  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  world,  of  what 
church  soever.  And  if  this  satisfaction,  and  secu 
rity,  and  submission,  were  given  to  the  law  and  to 
the  state,  which  cannot  confidently  enjoy  peace 
without  it,  there  would  be  clergy  enough,  and  of 
the  best  amongst  them,  of  the  same  faith,  who,  if 
they  were  sure  never  to  be  exposed  to  that  juris 
diction  they  disclaim,  would  be  ready  to  renounce 
it,  and  to  perform  their  function  in  all  other  parts 
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with  all  requisite  integrity ;  and  then  it  may  be  the 
state  would  think  its  peace  and  tranquillity  in  no 
more  danger  from  their  other  opinions,  than  from 
the  contradictions  which  have  risen  upon  the  cir 
culation  of  the  blood,  or  the  heresy  denounced  at 
Rome  upon  Galileo's  optics,  or  any  of  those  dif 
ferences  which  are  debated  between  Roman  ca 
tholics  themselves  with  so  much  virulency  and  ani 
mosity;  and  which  if  they  are  not  of  equal  impor 
tance  with  those  between  the  protestants  and  them, 
they  are  the  more  to  blame  to  handle  them  with 
so  little  modesty  or  charity,  that  the  reproachings 
and  revilings  they  entertain  each  other  with,  are 
n'ot  inferior  to  what  Celsus  or  Porphyry  used  against 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  to  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  civil  state  hath  put  an  end,  at  least  a  sus 
pension,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  silence,  when 
the  determination  and  authority  of  the  church  ra 
ther  added  spurs  than  a  bridle  to  the  fierceness  of 
the  contention.     So  far  the  crown  of  France  and 
the  Gallican  church  are  from  acknowledging  the 
person  of  the  pope  to  be  the  catholic  church ;  and 
yet  his  sole  personal  authority  must  serve  to  with 
draw  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Eng 
land  from  the  king,  and  to  restrain  them  from  sub 
mitting  to  the  wholesome  laws  of  their  country.^ 

A  kingdom  divided  in  itself  cannot  stand.     Not 
that  such  a  union  is  necessary  to  the  peace  there- 
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of,  that  all  men  must  think  the  same  thing,  or  con 
cur  in  the  same  action ;  such  a  unity  is  not  neces 
sary  nor  requisite  in  private  families,  and  would  ob 
struct  all  growth  of  knowledge  and  improvement 
of  virtue  in  all  public  kingdoms  and  states  :  but  the 
division  is  most  prodigious,  when  all  the  kingdom 
will  not  obey  one  sovereign ;  when  one  part  of  it 
will  submit  to  a  sovereignty  which  their  sovereign 
forbids,  and  which  pretends  to  a  power  to  depose 
the  other.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  an  understand 
ing  more  subtle  than  any  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  who  can  so  far  reconcile  those  two 
powers,  that  they  may  consist  together,  and  the 
king  be  safe  or  the  kingdom  in  peace.  It  is  no 
answer,  nor  hath  any  good  meaning  in  it,  to  say 
that  the  king  shall  have  the  same  authority  over  his 
subjects  that  all  catholic  princes  have,  and  the  pope 
no  more  than  he  enjoys  in  those  princes'  dominions ; 
I  say,  this  answer  hath  no  good  meaning  in  it,  for 
besides  that  it  is  a  pretty  imposition  upon  any  king 
to  put  him  to  enquire  into  the  pleasure  of  other 
kings,  and  the  laws  of  other  countries,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  govern  his  own  subjects,  they  well  know 
that  there  are  no  two  kingdoms  in  which  the  pope's 
authority  is  the  same,  and  none  in  which  he  hath 
more  than  is  given  him  by  contract  from  the  crown, 
and  for  which  it  receives  a  valuable  compensation ; 
nor  is  any  doubt  left  what  or  how  much  it  is  ;  and 
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whatever  it  is,  it  is  upon  any  emergent  occasion  li 
mited  or  taken  away  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown.  What  is  this  to  England  ?  where  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  he  hath  no  power  at  all,  but  is 
justly  excluded,  and  is  or  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  public  enemy  by  the  law  of  nations  ;  since  he 
will  not  admit  that  intelligence,  and  correspond 
ence,  and  alliance,  with  that  crown,  by  ambassa 
dors  and  public  ministers,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  establishing  of  peace,  and  without  which  all 
acts  of  hostility  may  be  committed  upon  each  other: 
and  yet  the  catholics  of  England  must  have  liber 
ty,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  conscience,  not  only 
to  introduce  this  foreign  power,  but  to  make  it  as 
large  and  ample  as  they  please.  For  who  can  re 
strain  it  ?  for  the  king  and  the  law  hath  done  all 
they  can  to  shut  it  out  ;  so  that  they  who  in  spite 
of  them  will  bring  it  in,  may  extend  it  to  what  they 
please  ;  nor  have  they  yet  in  any  degree  defined 
what  it  is,  or  what  they  would  have  it  to  be.  There 
are  amongst  them,  of  the  most  valuable  of  their 
clergy  and  their  laity,  who  would  be  content  to  re 
nounce  all  the  pope's  temporal  authority  in  the 
king's  dominions  ;  which  none  of  the  Jesuits  and 
few  of  the  regulars  will  be  brought  to;  but  then 
they  all  insist  alike  (at  least  till  they  are  put  to  it, 
then,  as  hath  been  said  before,  you  shall  find  enough 
of  another  resolution)  upon  his  spiritual  power  and 
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jurisdiction,  which  their  conscience  will  not  suffer 
them  to  decline.  Ask  them,  what  general  council 
or  catholic  consent  hath  defined  what  that  spiritual 
power  is  ?  they  answer  nothing  clearly  or  directly, 
but  desire  you  to  believe,  that  it  can  never  do  the 
king  hurt,  or  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  then  they  utter  some  sturdy  words  against  the 
pope,  and  how  resolutely  they  would  fight  against 
him,  if  he  came  or  sent  to  invade  England:  and 
yet  they  will  not  say  that  he  hath  not  authority  to 
depose  the  king,  or  absolve  them  from  their  obe 
dience  ;  and  keep  it  still  within  their  own  breasts 
what  this  spiritual  power,  which  they  are  peremp» 
tory  and  obstinate  to  reserve  for  him,  shall  signify ; 
time  must  determine  that,  they  will  not  presume  to 
do  it.  And  if  you  speak  with  them  who  are  of  the 
best  parts  severally,  so  that  they  cannot  avoid  ma 
king  you  some  answer,  there  is  no  more  coherence 
in  what  they  say,  than  there  would  be  in  the  de 
scription  of  any  other  thing  in  which  they  had  only 
a  superficial  understanding;  so  that  you  would 
reasonably  conclude  that  they  either  have  not  the 
true  key  to  the  cypher,  or  that  they  are  obliged 
not  to  make  you  acquainted  with  it.  They  will 
not  deny,  that  the  power  of  the  mission,  the  au 
thority  of  sending  such  priests  as  he  judges  neces 
sary  for  the  advancement  of  catholic  religion,  is  a 
part  of  that  spiritual  jurisdiction;  and  if  that  be 
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so,  they  cannot  heartily  renounce  his  temporal ; 
for  though  the  ordination  in  itself  may  be  spiritual, 
sure  the  mission  is  as  temporal  a  power  as  can  be 
exercised  or  pretended  to.  And  the  truth  is,  no 
temporal  power  in  the  king  can  secure  him  from  all 
the  ill  effects  of  sedition  and  rebellion,  if  there  be 
a  superior  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  may  send 
his  enemies  into  his  kingdom,  who  are  particularly 
excluded  by  him,  to  persuade  as  many  of  his  sub 
jects  as  they  can  to  entertain  the  same  affections 
and  resolutions  with  themselves ;  nor  can  any  man, 
how  well  affected,  or  resolved  soever,  reasonably 
assure  himself  how  far  he  will  resist  or  contradict 
those  commands  or  injunctions,  which  proceed 
from  a  person  whom  he  believes  to  have  a  lawful 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  his  conscience.  But 
if  it  were  not  for  this  mission,  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  could  not  subsist;  which  is  no  argument  to 
invest  an  enemy  prince  with  power  to  send  his  emis 
saries  into  the  dominions  of  another  prince,  from 
which  they  are  banished.  It  is  not  penal  for  the 
subject  of  another  prince,  though  a  priest,  to  come 
into  England,  or  to  remain  there ;  it  is  only  unlaw 
ful  for  his  own  subjects,  w&>  upon  the  matter  dis 
claim  his  subjection,  and  yet  will  live  there  by  vir 
tue  of  another  man's  authority.  It  may  reasonably 
be  thought,  that  he  who  upon  the  impulsion  of  his 
own  conscience,  as  believing  it  to  be  an  obligation 
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upon  his  function  to  resort  to  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  his  spiritual  offices,  commits  a  crime  more 
cxcuseable  in  resorting  thither  upon  that  true  mo 
tive,  than  to  come  clandestinely  by  virtue  of  a  fo 
reign  mission,  which  claims  the  same  authority  to 
send  armies  as  well  as  confessors.  Nor  is  the  pope 
so  fond  of  interrupting  the  exercise  of  catholic  re 
ligion,  when  upon  the  particular  quarrel  with  any 
prince,  he  will  interdict  a  whole  catholic  country, 
and  thereupon  no  priest  dares  perform  his  office. 
But  resolute  princes  have  always  found  a  remedy 
against  those  encroachments,  as  our  Edward,  in  the 
year  thirteen  hundred  and  forty,  when  he  had  pos 
sessed  himself  of  Lisle,  Douay,  and  other  towns  in 
Flanders;  and  Philip  of  Valois  so  far  prevailed 
with  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth,  that  at  his  re 
quest  (as  most  of  the  pope's  presumptions  had  its 
original  from  the  factions  between  kings,  which 
drew  on  their  importunities)  he  laid  those  coun 
tries  under  an  interdict,  which  all  the  priests  obey 
ed  very  exactly,  and  the  country  was  under  a  great 
consternation ;  but  king  Edward  presently  sent  in» 
to  England  for  other  ecclesiastics  who  were  not  so 
scrupulous,  and  opened  all  the  churches,  and  cele 
brated  the  mass  as  heretofore.  The  same  reme 
dy  Lewis  the  Twelfth  in  France,  and  the  republic 
of  Venice  under  the  interdict  of  Paul  the  Fifth, 
and  other  princes  since,  have  applied  to  the  same 
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disease.  Princes  who  will  be  obeyed  by  their  owa 
subjects  shall  be  so ;  nor  will  they  suffer  such  who 
obey  them  as  they  ought  to  do,  to  be  without  any 
comfort  that  their  very  infirmities  require.  Let 
the  catholics  in  England  perform  their  duty  as 
other  catholics  do  to  their  sovereign  princes,  and 
they  will  receive  the  same  protection.  The  bishops 
in  France  cannot  exercise  their  spiritual  jurisdic 
tion,  until  they  have  taken  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king;  and  why  a  priest  in  England,  who 
hath  taken  his  orders  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  sub 
scribed  his  obedience  to  a  foreign  prince,  should 
presume  to  exercise  his  function  there,  before  he 
hath  given  the  same  security  to  his  sovereign,  need 
to  have  other  reason  for  such  his  refusal,  than  can 
be  deduced  from  catholic  religion.  And  if  the 
pope's  own  legates  may  not  enter  into  the  dominions 
of  catholic  princes  with  whom  he  is  allied,  without 
their  express  consent  and  leave,  and  their  exami 
ning  and  approving  their  very  commission,  what 
colour  is  there  that  their  inferior  mis&ions  by  them 
selves,  or  by  persons  authorised  by  them,  should 
find  admission  for  persons  with  whom  the  state  is 
offended  ? 

There  is  another  division  that  will  hinder  a  king 
dom  from  standing,  at  least  from  standing  so  firm 
ly  that  it  may  not  be  very  dangerously  shaken, 
when  one  part  of  it  presumes  to  think  that  the 
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other,  though  much  superior  in  number,  and  that 
hath  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  law  and. 
of  the  government,  is  so  far  from  being  in  a  state 
of  salvation,  that  they  shall  inevitably  be  damned 
if  they  do  not  change  their  religion ;  and  this  is  the 
case  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  England,  who  are 
taught,  and  commanded  to  believe,  that  no  protes- 
tant,  dying  a  protestant,  can  be  saved,  and  that 
their  believing  this  is  as  necessary  as  to  believe 
that  there  is  heaven  or  hell.  If  they  do  really  be 
lieve  this,  they  are  very  inexcuseable  for  not  with 
drawing  out  of  such  ill  company ;  if  they  do  not 
believe  it,  (as  very  few  learned  men  do)  they  are 
very  wicked  to  introduce,  by  their  countenance 
and  dissimulation,  so  foul  a  custom  of  evil  speaking, 
and  so  uncharitable  an  opinion  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  receive  their  faith  from  them.  It  can 
not  be  enough  wondered  at,  that  they  who  believe 
that  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep  company,  or  to  eat,  or 
have  any  commerce  with  a  person  who  is  excom 
municated,  should  take  upon  them  to  make  friend 
ships  and  alliances  with  a  people  who  they  are  well 
assured  are  to  be  damned  :  that  they  should  trust 
themselves  with  and  in  such  company,  for  fear  of 
exposing  the  integrity  of  their  own  manners,  to 
be  dangerously  tempted  and  corrupted  by  men 
who  are  condemned  to  hell-fire ;  and  it  is  no  less 
wonderful  that  men  who  know  how  harsh  judg- 
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ments  are  pronounced  against  them,  can  be  per 
suaded  to  gratify  those  men  with  their  conversa 
tion  in  this  world,  who  declare  they  will  have  none 
with  them  in  the  next.    Men  lose  their  reputation 
by  being  known  to  have  familiarity  with  debauch 
ed  persons,  and  who  are  but  suspected  to  be  of  in 
famous  manners ;  and  can  they  take  delight  to  be 
with  them  who  are  condemned  to  everlasting  per 
dition  ?  Do  wise  men  chuse  wholesome  places  to 
live  in,  and  will  they  be  content  to  chuse  an  air  to 
live  in  that  is  more  infectious  than  the  plague  ?  I 
must  confess,  I  have  too  charitable  an  opinion  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  to  imagine  that  they  would 
embrace  a  familiarity,  much  less  a  friendship,  with 
me,  if  they  did  think  that  God  Almighty  had  pro 
nounced  his  decree  of  eternal  damnation  against 
me,  when,  to  all  common  appearance,  my  life  is  as 
blameless  as  other  men's.     I  must  then  believe, 
that  though  they  enjoin  their  weak  brethren  and 
their  wilful  sisters  to  give  credit  to  that  assertion, 
as  the  best  argument  they  can  supply  them  with 
to  retain  them  in  their  communion,  yet  that  the 
learned  and  the  prudent  amongst  them  do  not  enter 
tain  so  ignorant  and  so  barbarous  an  imagination ; 
and  when  they  are  pressed  to  own  and  avow  that 
opinion,  which  they  so  industriously  scatter  amongst 
their  common  proselytes,  they  avoid  and  decline 
it,  by  saying,  they  do  not  think  so,  because  they 
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hope  and  believe  that  we  will  all  be  converted,  and 
renounce  our  heretical  opinions,  and  be  reconciled 
to  their  church  before  we  die.  In  which  they  are  as 
uningenuous  as  in  the  rest;  for,  in  truth,  whatever 
they  may  hope,  for  which  we  must  take  their  owa 
word,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  they  believe  any 
such  thing ;  for,  besides  the  few  examples  they 
have  of  any  protestants,  eminent  for  learning,  wis 
dom,  or  probity,  who  have  lived  in  that  religion, 
and  renounced  it  at  their  death,  it  is  in  no  degree 
rational  to  expect  it;  for,  though  vicious  and 
loose  persons,  who  have  lived  in  notorious  sins,  and 
committed  many  wicked  actions,  do  oftentimes,  up 
on  the  approach  of  death,  and  those  terrible  appre 
hensions  which  at  that  time  they  can  hardly  be 
without,  reflect  upon  those  enormities  and  trans 
gressions,  which  till  then  they  had  shut  out  of  their 
memories,  and  so  are  willing  to  repent,  (and  of 
what  value  such  repentance  is,  God  only  knows ;) 
yet,  I  say,  it  is  not  rational  to  believe,  that  a  maa 
who  hath,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and 
upon  the  strongest  exercise  of  his  understanding, 
contracted  an  opinion  in  speculative  matters,  and 
been  of  uncorrupted  manners,  can,  upon  the  ap 
proach  of  death,  disentangle  himself,  and  put  off 
those  opinions,  without  another  kind  of  disquisition 
than  that  narrow  season  will  admit.  I  will  not  ex 
pect,  that  one  of  them,  who  hath  so  much  master- 
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ed  his  understanding,  and  over-ruled  his  sense  and 
his  reason  upon  many  disquisitions,  as  throughout 
his  life  to  believe  transubstantiation,  shall  at  the 
hour  of  his  death  be  suddenly  enlightened  with  an 
evidence  that  he  hath  been  all  that  time  in  the 
wrong  ;  nor  will  I  believe  that  his  condition  is  the 
worse,  by  dying  in  the  same  faith  (how  erroneous 
soever)  in  which  he  lived.  So  that  those  men  who 
seem  to  expect  such  a  reformation,  allege  it  only 
to  shelter  themselves  from  declaring  their  judg 
ment  contrary  to  their  reason  and  their  conscience. 
But  what  then  can  we  think  of  these  men,  if  they 
do  not  in  truth  think  what  they  make  others 
say,  and,  it  may  be,  by  their  infusions,  really  be 
lieve  ?  Can  we  think  them  profitable  and  peaceable 
members  of  a  protestant  kingdom  ?  may  we  not 
with  some  justice  doubt  that  they  do  in  truth  not 
wish  we  may  be  saved,  against  whom  they  so  pe 
remptorily  pronounce  damnation  ?  It  may  be 
thought  a  great  excess  of  charity  and  mercy  in  the 
crown,  if  it  expects  fidelity  from  them,  who  will 
not  promise  to  be  faithful  ;  from  them,  who  believe 
that  a  foreign  prince  hath  a  superior  jurisdiction 
over  their  conscience,  and  who  hath  attempted  to 
deprive  the  king,  and  yet  will  not  declare  that  he 
hath  no  such  power  ;  that  they  who  protest  against 
yielding  obedience  to  the  established  laws  for  con- 
science  sake,  will  not  be  g'ad,  and  take  the  first 
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opportunity  by  force,  to  suppress  those  laws,  and 
to  rescue  themselves  from  a  power  they  are  resol 
ved  not  to  obey.  It  is  no  reasonable  allegation, 
that  protestants  enjoy  the  same  liberty  in  catholic 
countries  which  they  desire  here.  Protestants  en 
joy  no  liberty  in  those  countries  but  what  is  their 
xight,  and  granted  to  them  by  the  laws  and  consti 
tution,  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  would  be  glad  to  be 
possessed  gf  that,  and  desire  no  more ;  they  have 
the  same  title  to  the  protection  of  the  law  that  the 
catholics  have,  and  may  expect  in  justice  the  same 
security  from  it,  though  not  the  same  countenance ; 
nor  do  they  refuse  to  give  any  assurance,  or  to  en 
ter  into  any  obligation,  for  their  good  and  peacea 
ble  behaviour,  and  their  entire  obedience  to  the 
crown,  that  the  state  requires ;  nor  do  they  pretend, 
in  the  least  degree,  to  owe  any  to  any  foreign  prince 
or  power  :  whereas  the  other  complain  of  nothing 
but  that  they  may  not  do  that  which  the  law  for 
bids  them  to  do,  nor  leave  that  undone  which  the 
law  enjoins  them  to  do.  So  far  is  the  case  of  the 
one  and  the  other  from  being  the  same. 

What  must  we  do  then  to  preserve  this  divided 
kingdom  from  falling,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
so  much  shaken,  and  mines  made  every  day  to 
shake  and  blow  up  the  rest  ?  There  recurs  to  com 
mon  reason  but  three  expedients  to  prevent  this 
woeful  ruin  and  destruction.  The  first  is,  that  the 
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catholic  party  conform  itself  to  the  church  and  to 
the  law.  The  second,  that  the  protestants  re 
nounce  their  religion,  and  become  Romcn  catho 
lics.  And  the  third,  that  the  one  or  the  other 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  reside  where  they  find  their 
humours,  interest,  and  affections  best  complied 
with.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  really  believe  the 
church  of  England  to  be  the  best  constituted, 
and  to  be  most  free  from  errors  (for  errors  have 
always  been,  and  are,  and  will  always  be  in  all 
churches  militant)  of  any  that  is  now  in  the  Chris 
tian  world  ;  yet  I  do  not  know,  but  that  the  belief 
and  exercise  of  that  religion,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  all  catholics  is  of  the  essence  of  catholic  religion, 
may  well  consist  with  the  salvation  of  the  pious  per 
sons,  and  with  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
the  charity  of  all :  but  when  the  obstinacy  of  the 
English  catholics  shall  adhere  to  a  religion  of  their 
own  making,  or  made  to  their  hand  by  the  pope, 
and  upon  the  obligation  of  that,  refuse  to  submit 
to  those  engagements  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
state  believes  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  its  se 
curity,  I  know  not  whether  1  shall  call  it  their 
divinity  or  their  morality;  but  whatever  it  is,  it 
obliges  us  to  resort  back  to  one  of  the  three  be 
fore-mentioned  expedients  :  and  we  shall  there 
fore  consider  which  of  them  is  most  reasonable  to 
be  embraced  or  consented  to.  That  the  protes- 
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tants  shall  renounce  their  religion  and  church  in 
which  they  have  been  born,  bred,  and  instructed, 
which  hath  been  so  regularly,  deliberately,  and 
peaceably  reformed,  and  is  so  firmly  established 
by  law,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  They 
must,  1.  declare  that  church  to  be  heretical,  and 
that  those  that  have  or  shall  die  in  it  have  no 
hope  of  salvation.  2.  They  must  renounce  a  great 
part  of  that  allegiance  which  they  have  sworn  to 
the  king,  and  deprive  his  majesty  of  that  absolute 
supremacy  which  is  his  right  in  his  own  dominions ; 
and  acknowledge  a  superiority  to  be  in  a  foreign 
prince  to  some  purposes,  which  may  overthrow  it 
to  all  other  purposes ;  which  no  other  Roman  ca 
tholics  are  obliged  or  suffered  to  believe.  3.  They 
must  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  sacrament  in  that 
manner  that  it  was  instituted  by  our  Saviour  him 
self,  but  must  confess  that  one  half  of  it  was  well 
and  necessarily  taken  away,  for  so  says  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  though  so  great  a 
part  of  the  catholic  church  so  publicly  have  com 
plained  against  it,  and  though  for  above  seven  hun 
dred  years  after  our  Saviour's  time  it  was  esteem 
ed  sacrilege  in  the  very  church  of  Rome  to  abstain 
from  the  cup,  and  a  great  part  of  the  catholic 
church  still  retain  it,  and  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  points  of  conscience  or  excuse 
between  their  submission  to  this  deprivation,  who 
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by  the  constitution  of  their  church  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  whole,  and 
their  departing  from  a  church  where  they  are  in 
entire  possession  of  it.  4.  They  must  pretend  to 
believe  that  which  they  do  as  much  know  not  to 
be  true,  as  they  can  know  any  thing  to  be  true  or 
false  in  this  world ;  that  is,  that  the  consecrated 
bread  is  really  and  substantially  flesh,  the  verity 
of  which  is  so  undeniably  contradicted  and  con- 
trouled  by  our  senses,  that  we  may  as  reasonably 
believe  that  our  ears  and  our  eyes  deceive  us  when 
we  hear  or  read  the  institution  of  that  blessed  sa 
crament,  as  that  we  are  cozened  by  our  senses  in 
that  particular.  These  are  particulars  of  a  very 
high  importance,  for  men  who  have  been  long 
confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them  to  depart  from,  and 
renounce  upon  shortwarning  or  slender  arguments; 
and  the  saying  that  all  this  is  easily  and  quickly 
done,  if  we  but  once  believe  the  church,  justly 
awakens  another  apprehension  in  us,  that  we  may 
hereafter  be  induced  by  the  same  argument  to 
deny  God  himself:  which,  though  a  suspicion  not 
lawful  to  entertain  concerning  the  catholic  church, 
may  warrantably  be  apprehended  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  when  it  once  already  hath  been  so  near 
it,  as  it  was  when  the  pope  and  all  the  churches  of 
Italy  became  Arian.  And  when  men  giddily  de- 
gart  from  a  habitation  that  is  built  upon  a  rock; 
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though  it  be  exposed  to  some  violent  winds  and 
storms,  that  they  may  reside  in  a  house  that  is 
more  warmly  situated,  though  the  foundation  be 
but  sand,  they  shall  do  wisely  too  late,  if  they  fear 
that  some  new  gust  may  carry  them  and  their 
mansion  into  some  inconveniences  which  they 
would  be  glad  to  avoid.  He  who  shall  adhere  too 
obstinately  to  his  reason  in  his  inquisition  into  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  may  wander  too  far  into  a  wil 
derness  of  perplexities  and  doubts ;  but  he  who 
shall  totally  abandon  it,  is  as  much  in  danger  not 
to  find  the  truth,  nor  to  retain  any  reverence  for 
religion. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  next  place,  examine  why  the 
Roman  catholics  of  England  (who,  how  numerous 
soever,  cannot  be  thought  to  be  in  number  equal 
to  the  protestants,  and  if  they  be,  it  is  high  time 
to  look  the  more  strictly  after  them)  should  not 
become  protestants,  and  what  they  can  say  for 
themselves  to  support  the  schism  they  are  guilty  of, 
for  the  schism  is  apparently  on  their  side ;  for  they 
cannot  deny,  that  they  did  for  many  years  frequent 
our  churches  and  our  liturgy  after  the  Reformation, 
nor  pretend  that  we  put  them  out;  but  must  con 
fess,  that  upon  the  pope's  bull,  and  an  obedience 
to  it,  they  withdrew  from  us.  If  they  comply  with 
us,  they  pay  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  coun 
try,  and  perform  a  necessary  subjection  to  the  go- 
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vernment  under  which  they  are ;  both  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Christian  religion,  and  for  not 
doing  whereof  they  have  no  other  excuse,  but  what 
involves  them  in  a  sin  equal  to  the  other ;  which  is, 
the  accusing  the  law  which  they  will  not  obey,  of 
impiety,  and  the  government  to  which  they  will  not 
be  subject,  of  tyranny  :  both  which  they  determine 
magisterially  without  any  pretence  themselves  to 
be  other  than  private  persons.  So  that  every  par 
ticular  man  who  will  own  any  scruples,  or  hath 
any  humours  of  his  own  which  dispose  him  to  con 
tradict  the  laws  and  the  government,  hath  as  much 
to  say  for  himself  as  they  have.  Nor  doth  their 
pretence  of  authority  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  the  catholic  church  itself,  make  any  excuse  for 
them;  for  the  church  of  Rome,  they  well  know,  it 
hath  no  authority  in  England,  but  is  excluded  from 
thence,  as  it  hath  often  been  in  the  most  catholic 
countries,  as  it  is  restrained  or  enlarged  in  all  the 
rest,  as  the  reason  of  state  makes  it  more  or  less 
necessary;  and  for  the  catholic  church,  there  is 
not  one  amongst  five  hundred  of  them  knows  the 
extent  or  narrowness  of  it,  or  the  differences  of  the 
professions  in  the  several  parts  thereof;  but  must 
take  both  the  geography  and  opinions  upon  trust 
from  those,  who,  it  may  be,  know  neither,  and  evi 
dently  very  much  differ  in  the  relation  and  infor 
mation  they  make  of  either ;  and  therefore  it  will 
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not  only  be  the  modestest,  but  the  safest  way  for 
them  to  believe  the  church  established  in  their 
own  country,  where  are  all  the  officers  which  our 
Saviour   left,  or  his  apostles  prescribed  to  the 
church,  and  the  service  is  performed,  and  the  sa 
craments  devoutly  administered,  to  be  the  univer 
sal  church,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they  need  to  be  in 
formed  of,  and  ought  to  be  governed  by ;  and  in 
the  determinations  whereof  they  may  so  safely 
acquiesce  and  repose  themselves,  that  if  any  err 
ors  are  received  in  it,   or  some  truths  excluded 
out  of  it,  they  may  reasonably  believe  that  the 
penalty  (whatsoever  it  shall  be)  shall  be  paid  by 
those  who  have  misguided  them,  and  not  by  them 
who  have  chosen  that  guide,  whom  they  could  with 
most  probability  and  reason  judge  to  be  the  best : 
whereas,  the  entertaining  the  pride  and  the  pre 
sumption  in  their  own  hearts,  to  censure  and  con 
demn  what  they  are  not  sure  they  do  understand, 
and  then  to  disobey  what  they  might  be  sure  they 
ought  to  submit  to,  or  to  which  they  may  safely 
conform,  is  to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  unruly 
temptations  of  those  two  wild  passions,  which  usual 
ly  leave  no  Christian  virtue  unattempted  or  unsub 
dued.     We  are  not  ashamed,  nay,  we  glory  in  it, 
that  we  did  keep  them  company  in  the  entertain 
ing  many  errors,  and  practising  many  corruptions, 
which  crept  into  the  church  undiscerned ;  and 
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many,  which,  by  the  effects  and  operation,  proved 
to  be  such,  which,  it  may  be,  in  the  first  introduc 
tion  or  admission,  were  neither  errors  nor  corrup 
tions;  and  when  they  were  discerned  to  be  both, 
we  chose  rather  to  defer  so  much  as  the  full  exa 
mination  as  well  as  the  reformation  of  them,  until 
God  gave  an  opportunity  warrantably  and  peace 
ably  to  effect  it,  without  reproaching  those  who  had 
not  the  same  opportunity  to  do  it ;  and  adhered 
still  to  them  in  all  that  is  of  the  essence  of  Christi 
an  religion,  or  had  been  held  to  be  so  for  above 
one  thousand  years  after  our  Saviour.  As  they 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  this  establishment,  by  which 
they  will  enjoy  many  and  great  benefits  in  the 
obedience  they  pay  to  their  superiors,  which  is  a 
duty  God  requires  from  them  ;  so  they  will  thereby 
obtain  much  ease  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  free 
themselves  from  that  anguish  and  anxiety  which 
must  perplex  them  in  continual  contentions  and  op 
positions  of  authority;  there  being  nothing  that  can 
firmly  support  them  in  conscience  or  discretion  so 
well  as  reposing  them  upon  the  piety  and  wisdom  of 
the  church  and  state  under  which  they  live  :  which 
will  expel  all  those  doubts  and  apprehensions  which 
busy  and  refractory  men  suggest  to  them,  and  with 
which  few  of  them  are  qualified  to  struggle  and  con 
tend  ;  nor  can  they  with  a  good  conscience  to  God 
and  man  entertain  those  doubts  which  trouble 
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them  most.  Weak  or  wilful  doubts  may  perplex, 
and  make  men  irresolute,  who  have  no  rule  pre 
scribed  to  them,  but  are  left  to  chuse  for  them 
selves  ;  whereas  a  certainty  of  a  rule  by  which  I 
am  to  walk,  abolishes  in  an  instant  the  uncertain 
ty  of  all  doubts,  and  by  prescribing  the  duty  leaves 
no  warrant  for  the  further  doubt ;  if  it  were  other 
wise,  all  government  mast  be  at  an  end ;  and  pri 
vate  men  will  always  have  scruples  of  their  own, 
by  which  they  will  conclude  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  them  to  do  what  the  public  authority  and  in 
terest  hath  judged  necessary  for  them  to  do ;  the 
king's  battles  shall  not  be  fought,  nor  his  enemies 
repelled,  upon  the  doubt  of  the  lawfulness  and  jus 
tice  of  the  war ;  and  so  their  want  of  courage  and 
obedience  shall  be  excused  and  justified,  by  the 
superfluity  of  their  doubts  and  irresolution. 

Since  neither  of  these  expedients  is  like  to  re 
duce  us  to  such  a  peace  and  agreement  between 
ourselves,  that  we  may  live  comfortably  and  cha 
ritably  together,  we  must  resort  to  the  last  remedy, 
and  one  quit  the  country  to  the  other,  by  removing 
out  of  it.  And  in  this  point  it  can  be  no  more  ex 
pected  or  imagined  that  the  protestants  who  have 
their  lives  and  estates  secured  to  them  by  the  law, 
should  leave  the  country  to  be  possessed  by  the 
other,  because  they  are  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe 
them  incapable  of  salvation,  than  that  free  citizen?, 
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who  enjoy  peace  and  plenty,  will  give  up  their 
strong  and  well-fortified  city  to  a  body  of  banditti, 
because  they  infest  their  fields  and  vineyards.  Be 
sides,  they  know  not  whither  to  repair,  to  enjoy  the 
same  benefits  and  advantages  they  have  at  home. 
Whereas  the  other  cannot  be  blamed  for  withdraw 
ing  themselves  from  so  many  severe  penalties  and 
other  reproaches,  which  distinguish  them  from 
other  subjects,  and  from  whence  they  cannot  re 
deem  themselves  without  offering  violence  to  their 
consciences;  and  they  have  the  choice  of  many 
places  to  resort  to,  where  their  faith  shall  make 
them  the  more  acceptable,  and  their  obedience 
to  what  they  approve,  and  resolve  to  submit 
to,  the  more  innocent ;  and  if  their  consciences 
were  as  tender  as  they  pretend  to  be,  they  would 
hot  only  detest,  which,  no  doubt,  they  do,  but 
exceedingly  fear  the  company  and  conversation 
of  those  who  they  are  sure  must  be  damned,  lest 
their  affection  and  indulgence,  and  obligations 
to  their  persons,  and,  it  may  be,  some  delight  in 
their  manners,  may  not  lessen  that  necessary  zeal 
in  their  religion,  and  make  them  believe  that  they 
jnaybe  saved;  which  is  inconsistent,  as  they  seem 
to  think,  with  being  a  true  catholic,  or  may  make 
others  suspect  that  their  religion  is  not  sincere. 
We  see  women,  who  desire  to  preserve  the  integri 
ty  of  their  fame,  and  that  it  may  not  be  sullicc^ 
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though  with  improbable  suspicions,  are  very  care 
ful  to  avoid  the  society  of  those  of  their  own  sex, 
who  have  the  reputation  ot  lightness ;  and  yet  there 
have  been  many  Mary  Magdalens  of  them,  and 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  despair  of  their  salva 
tion  ;  yet  their  providence  becomes  them,  and  they 
may  be  reasonably  thought  not  to  be  solicitous 
enough  for  their  own  salvation,  who  take  pleasure 
to  converse  with  those  who  they  are  sure,  or  are 
bound  to  believe,  shrill  be  without  it.  The  protes- 
tants  are  without  the  reach  or  danger  of  any  of 
those  reasons  or  temptations;  and  though  they 
may  reasonably  think  themselves  upon  some  dis 
advantage  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  in  believing  themselves  bound  equally  in 
honour  and  justice  and  conscience,  to  observe  and 
perform  all  the  promises,  and  oaths,  and  contracts, 
which  they  make  with  papists  as  well  as  protes- 
tants ;  whereas  the  other  have  many  evasions  up 
on  the  difference  of  their  faith,  and  powerful  as 
surance  by  dispensations  and  absolutions  for  the 
breach  of  theirs,  yet  they  are  far  from  believing 
that  they  are  not  in  a  state  and  possibility  of  salva 
tion,  though  they  should  not  renounce  those  err 
ors  which  seem  most  to  threaten  it,  and  which 
they  can  never  renounce  till  they  are  convinced 
that  they  are  errors.  We  are  not  bound  to  think, 
that  their  believing  that  the  bread  or  wafer  which 
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they  take  in  the  communion  is  the  real  flesh  of 
our  Saviour,  (if  they  do  believe  it)  will  damn 
them ;  the  danger  on  our  side  is,  that  if  we  pre-  • 
tend  to  believe  it,  we  lie,  (which  may  damn  us) 
because  we  know  that  it  is  not,  as  much  as  we 
know  that  a  stone  is  not  butter:  but  we  may  inno 
cently  believe  that  this  error  and  corruption  of  the 
understanding  may  be  one  ot  the  weeds  which  our 
Saviour  would  have  suffered  to  grow  till  the  har 
vest,  and  would  not  suffer  to  be  pulled  up  by  rude 
or  unskilful  hands,  lest  they  pull  up  the  wheat  with 
them  ;  who  knows  whether  the  minds  and  under 
standings  of  men  be  not  so  infatuated,  that  if  tran- 
substantiation  were  pulled  up,  the  sacraments  them 
selves  would  not  be  pulled  up?  As  to  all  those 
men  who  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  it, 
we  do  piously  believe  that  God  would  never  have 
vouchsafed  to  have  given  and  prescribed  that  ear 
nest  of  salvation  to  us,  and  then  damn  us  for  dis 
cerning  any  alteration  in  the  elements,  or  them 
for  thinking  they  discern  that  which  they  do  not 
discern ;  the  preparation  and  caution  and  obliga 
tion  which  he  prescribes  we  all  pretend  to  observe, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  sacrament;  and  if  they,  out 
of  reverence  to  the  letter  (which  they  do  not  ob 
serve  in  other  texts  of  scripture)  are  able  to  bring 
themselves  to  believe  what  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  comprehend,  and  we  conceive  that  the  precise 
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letter  (because  of  the  seeming  impossibility  and 
contradiction)  is  no  more  to  be  submitted  to  than 
other  expressions  of  the  same  kind  used  by  our 
Saviour  himself, "  I  am  the  door,  I  am  the  true  vine; 
call  no  man  your  father  upon  earth ;  if  any  man 
come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother, 
and  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters, 
yea,  and  his  own  life  too,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple ;" 
and  many  other  expressions,  which  are  usual 
throughout  the  word  of  God,  and  which,  being  un 
derstood  according  to  the  literal  sense,  would  dis 
solve  all  natural  relations,  and  enervate  the  duties 
especially  enjoined :  I  say,  in  both  these  cases,  let 
the  error  be  where  it  will,  we  may  hope  and  be 
lieve  that  the  penalty  will  be  less  than  damnation  ; 
and  then,  what  postures  soever  are  used  in  the  re 
ceiving  it,  which  are  frequently  the  same,  or  very 
like  in  devout  persons  of  very  different  and  con 
trary  conceptions,  will  not  increase  the  penalty  of 
the  opinion.  We  do  not  believe  that  God  himself 
broke  and  pulled  down  the  pale  and  the  hedge, 
with  which  he  had  inclosed  the  church  of  his  own 
chosen  people  the  Jews,  to  let  all  the  world  into 
the  same  hope  and  assurance  with  them  of  salva 
tion,  which  was  the  chief  end  of  sending  his  only 
Son,  to  make  salvation  harder,  to  be  obtained  with 
more  difficulty  under  the  gospel  than  it  was  under 
the  law,  where  every  duty  was  prescribed  to  the 
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life;  and  to  leave  us  under  an  arbitrary  servitude 
to  the  pope,  who  may  add  every  day  to  our  obli 
gations,  and  make  somewhat  necessary  to  our  sal 
vation  which  our  fathers  were  saved  without :  a 
jurisdiction  the  high  priest  never  pretended  to 
have,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  well  known, 
and  whose  power  was  confessed  by  and  known 
to  all  the  Jews ;  whereas  he  who  would  assume 
this  power  over  us,  and  will  condemn  the  most 
pious  and  devout  observer  of  all  the  actions  which 
he  is  commanded  to  perform,  and  which  is  the 
soul  of  religion,  (if  St  James  knew  what  it  is)  if 
he  cannot  conform  himself  to  an  opinion  which  he 
hath  prescribed ;  and  who  is  neither  named,  nor 
described  to  us  in  the  scheme  of  our  religion,  to 
have  any  such  trust,  nor  acknowledged  by  us  to 
have  such  power.  So  that  we  love  our  country 
too  well  to  quit  it,  and  our  countrymen  too  much 
to  drive  them  from  us ;  but  if  they  love  their  coun 
try  so  little,  as  to  believe  it  to  be  the  sink  of  un 
godly  and  condemned  souls,  which  cannot  be  with 
out  a  stench  very  infectious,  and  all  their  neigh 
bours,  friends,  kindred,  and  allies,  to  be  the  ob 
jects  of  God's  eternal  wrath,  because  they  will  not 
be  subject  to  him,  whom  he  hath  not  ordained  to 
rule  over  them ;  they  have  no  reason  to  be  fond 
of  such  a  residence,  but  have  all  the  obligations 
ef  charity  towards  themselves  and  others,  if  the/y 
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can  have  any  charity  for  themselves  who  are  with 
out  it  for  all  others,  to  quit  the  country,  and  aban 
don  and  make  haste  out  of  that  air  which  they  are 
sure  is  so  contagious. 

It  remains  then,  that  we  disarm  them  of  one 
weapon  which  this  charity  of  ours  hath  put  into 
their  hands,  and  with  which  they  endeavour  to 
wound  us,  and  have,  it  may  be,  prevailed  more 
than  by  any  other  instrument  out  of  their  own  ma 
gazine  ;  if  theirs  be  a  church  in  which  they  may 
be  saved,  why  should  it  not  be  safe,  say  they,  if 
not  desirable,  for  any  who  is  out  of  it,  to  come 
into  it,  by  changing  and  renouncing  the  religion 
they  are  of  that  is  contrary  to  the  other,  leave  the 
church  of  England  to  get  into  that  of  Rome  ?  There 
are  in  all  churches,  as  well  as  in  all  men,  many  err 
ors,  and  all  errors  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude, 
nor  liable  to  the  same  penalty ;  there  are  errors 
which  in  themselves  are  so  pernicious,  that  they  are 
not  consistent  with  piety  or  probity ;  and  there  are 
errors  from  which  worse  consequences  may  be 
drawn  than  he  knows,  or  intends,  or  comprehends, 
who  is  guilty  of  the  error  ;  and  the  latter  is  much 
kss  than  the  former.  Many  men  are  seduced,  or 
over-reached,  or  directly  cozened  into  erroneous 
opinions,  and  they  are  not  so  criminal  as  they  who 
pervert  and  cozen  them.  In  a  word,  many  men 
fell  into  errors  by  accident  or  inadvertence,  or  want 
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of  understanding,  and  endeavour  all  they  can  to  be 
better  informed  ;  and  the  condition  of  these  men 
is  much  better  than  theirs  who  seek  after  them, 
and  affect  them  as  arguments  which  may  advance 
their  credit  and  reputation,  and  obstinately  de 
fend  them  to  comply  with  their  ambition,  or  to 
improve  their  interest.  Let  us  then  consider  the 
difference,  even  in  the  reasonable  hope  of  salvation, 
between  those  who  depart  from  the  church  of 
England  in  which  they  have  been  bred,  and  to 
which  they  have  made  many  vows  and  promises, 
and  those  who  were  never  of  that  church,  nor 
know  the  true  constitution  of  it,  but  have  been 
educated  in  the  church  of  Rome;  what  the  for 
mer  wants  and  are  without  for  their  justification 
and  excuse,  which  the  others  have;  and  what 
faults  the  one  must  commit  in  the  act  or  circum 
stance  of  changing  his  religion,  which  the  other  is 
free  from ;  and  then  we  shall  the  better  discern 
what  indulgence  we  may  piously  hope  may  be  gi 
ven  to  the  one,  and  what  severity  we  may  fear 
justly  will  be  exercised  upon  the  other.  I  will  not 
say,  that  which  a  great  doctor  of  the  church  of 
Rome  affirms,  and  says  it  is  very  plain,  that  it  be- 
longeth  truly  to  the  nature  of  religion  to  be  pro 
pagated  in  mankind  by  discipline,  and  delivery 
over  from  father  to  son,  and  to  be  embraced  in  the 
mere  virtue  of  such  a  reception,  through  the  na- 
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lural  credulity  of  children  to  their  parents  and 
teachers ;  yet  I  may  say,  that  the  education  is  very 
evil,  and  the  discipline  very  loose,  and  the  parents 
very  negligent,  if  there  are  not  such  impressions 
of  religion  made  by  if,  be  they  good  or  ill,  that 
they  will  not  be  defaced,  or  easily  be  rooted  out 
by  the  infusion  from  riper  years,  especially  if  their 
sole  conversation  afterwards  be  confined  to  per 
sons  of  the  same  interest  and  principles.  It  is 
very  true,  that  there  may  be  such  incongruities 
instilled  in  those  infant  seasons ;  as  that  God  can. 
do,  or  suffer  such  things  to  flow  immediately  from 
himself,  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  justice,  or 
mercy,  or  such  attributes  as  he  hath  prescribed  to 
be  known  by ;  or  when  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  are  taught  to  believe  are  found  to  be  erro 
neous  by  the  improvement  of  natural  science,  or 
are  contradicted  by  those  faculties  which  God  hath 
made  superior  to  such  infusions,  and  the  natural 
judges  of  the  reason  of  such  infusions  :  from  such 
gross  particulars,  the  very  growth  of  years,  and 
the  increase  of  judgment  which  cannot  but  accom 
pany  those  years,  with  a  little  reading  and  revol 
ving,  though  in  a  cell,  men  do  frequently  disen 
tangle  themselves  without  any  other  help  :  as  he 
that  hath  been  persuaded  by  his  nurse  that  he  was 
always  nourished  with  black  milk,  cannot  but  be 
lieve  it,  as  long  as  he  believes  her ;  but  when  he 
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comes  to  find  that  there  is  no  black  milk,  and 
knows  that  there  was  never  any,  he  does  not  only 
know  that  his  nurse  abused  him,  but  doth  justly 
suspect  the  truth  of  whatsoever  else  she  hath  in 
formed  him.  All  other  things,  which  do  not  carry 
in  themselves  a  visible  disapprovement,  are  insen 
sibly  inculcated  by  education,  and  innocently  re 
tained,  without  obliging  the  thousandth  part  of 
Christians  to  make  any  further  enquiry  into  the 
truth  of  them,  having  neither  faculties  to  judge, 
nor  reason  to  believe,  that  they  can  be  better  in 
formed,  than  they  have  been  by  those  who  bred 
them  :  and  of  this  excuse  and  justification  that 
proselyte  is  deprived,  who  leaves  the  church  t of 
England,  wherein  he  hath  been  educated,  to  cast 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where 
he  hath  been  a  stranger. 

The  church  of  Rome  is  so  unreasonably  vigilant 
and  jealous  of  its  flock,  that  it  will  not  suffer  even 
those  v\ho  are  intelligent  and  learned,  to  read  any 
books  which  may  inform  them  better ;  or,  if  they 
could  prevent  it,  to  converse  with  those  who  do 
not  think  as  they  do  ;  and  before  they  qualify  any 
persons  to  teach  and  instruct  the  people,  they  are 
compelled  to  enter  into  iL-any  obligations  of  adhe 
ring  to  parties,  and  to  interests,  which  the  catho 
lic  religion  exacts  not  from  them,  nor  approves; 
and  so  they  become  more  of  the  faction  of  the 
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court  of  Rome,  than  sons  of  the  catholic  church. 
By  all  which  artifices  they  so  strictly  inclose  all 
their  body,  that  it  is  strange  that  any  should  break 
from  them,  and  leave  their  communion ;  if  the 
very  light  of  nature,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  they  can  hardly  be  with 
out,  did  not  sometimes  lead  men  of  more  exquisite 
faculties  out  of  that  darkness  which  they  affect, 
and  are  generally  covered  with:  whereas  the  church 
of  England  conscientiously  chuses,  not  only  to  per 
mit  but  to  direct  her  children  to  understand  as  well 
as  to  profess  their  religion ;  to  search  the  scripture, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  religion.  And  it  may  be, 
in  this  latitude  to  examine,  the  persons  who  are 
entrusted  to  propagate  the  truth  by  seasonable  and 
proper  instructions,  are  not  solicitous  enough  to 
prepare  the  understandings,  and  to  season  the  raw 
ness  of  youth  and  ignorance  with  those  wholesome 
instructions,  as  might  make  their  other  liberty  the 
more  useful  and  beneficial  to  them  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  defect  of  the  church,  which  takes  all  possible 
care  by  prescribing  sure  guides,  and  setting  us 
good  land-marks,  that  they  may  neither  miss  nor  go 
out  of  the  way  :  it  enjoins  them  to  believe  all  that 
our  Saviour  himself  or  his  apostles  have  required 
to  be  believed,  but  is  more  strict  to  instruct  them 
in  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues,  than  to  perplex 
and  entangle  them  with  dark  notions  in  opinions 

VOL,  II.  L 
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which  do  not  contribute  to  their  salvation ;  so  that 
they  who  forsake  that  church,  are  either  guilty  of 
inexcusable  negligence,  in  not  requiring  the  infor 
mation  and  instruction  that  was  prepared  for  them ; 
or  they  are  so  well  informed,  that  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  but  by  the  levity  and  inconstancy 
of  their  nature,  or  some  depraved  affection  which 
seduces  them,  to  comply  with  particular  ends  and 
interests,  which  is  commonly  the  introduction  to 
those  changes ;  both  which  aggravate  the  offence 
they  commit,  and  makes  their  case  very  different 
from  those  who  have  been  constantly  educated  in 
those  errors,  without  any  opportunity  to  be  better 
instructed  ;  and  their  guilt  being  greater,  they 
have  no  reason  to  expect  their  punishment  will 
be  the  same. 

We  see  then  how  differently  they  are  qualified 
to  resist  temptation.  Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  take 
a  view  of  those  ill  actions  which  they  must  pass 
through  and  be  actually  guilty  of,  before  they  can 
depart  from  their  own  church,  and  unite  itself  to 
the  other :  they  must  withdraw  at  least  a  great  parfc 
of  their  allegiance,  which  they  do  not  only  natural 
ly  owe,  but  have  actually  sworn  to  pay  to  their  so 
vereign;  which  increases  their  obligation,  and  adds 
the  sin  of  perjury  to  the  other  of  rebellion.  Nor 
can  they  flatter  themselves,  or  persuade  others, 
that  their  faith  and  subjection  remains  as  inviola- 
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ble  after  they  have  changed  their  religion  as  it 
was  before  ;  which  is  such  a  contradiction,  that  he 
may  as  truly  say,  that  he  hath  not  broken  his  taith 
to  his  first  wife,  when  he  hath  married  a  second  in 
the  life-time  of  the  former.  How  can  he  pretend 
an  entire  subjection  to  one  sovereign,  to  whom  he 
hath  promised  and  vowed  it,  and  profess  an  obe 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  another  sovereign  in  mat 
ters  of  conscience,  whose  authority  is  excluded  by 
the  law*  oi  the  land,  as  inconsistent  with  the  otlu-r  ? 
What  rebellions  have  we  seen  raised  by  the  dictates 
of  that  sovereign  over  the  conscience,  against  the 
sovereign  to  whom  their  natural  allegiance  is  con 
fessedly  due  by  his  own  subjects?  and  therefore 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  it  is  the  only  remedy  and 
preservative.  In  the  next  place,  before  they  can 
apostatize  from  their  own  church,  in  which  there 
is  noihing  wanting  or  over-abounding  that  our  Sa 
viour  prescribed  or  limited  as  necessary  to  a  true 
church,  they  must  formally  renounce  it,  and  con 
demn  it  as  antichristian,  in  which  salvation  cannot 
be  attained ;  and  must  believe,  or  profess  to  be 
lieve,  that  all  the  souls  of  their  parents,  friends,  and 
kindred,  who  are  dead  in  that  faith,  are  actually  in 
hell,  and  condemned  to  everlasting  torments  : 
which  is  such  an  impudent  uncharitabieness  and 
presumption  as  cannot  sink  into  the  heart  of  a 
Christian,  that  hath  any  bowels,  or  retains  the  least 
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reverence  for  the  memory  of  those  relations ;  and 
all  men  who  do  not  believe  that  the  fifth  command 
ment  is  abolished,  must  confess  that  there  is  an 
honour  due  to  the  memory  of  our  parents,  when 
they  are  dead,  as  there  was  when  they  were  alive; 
and  the  honour  these  men  pay  to  their  memory,  is 
to  pronounce  that  they  are  damned.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  many  of  those  apostates  will 
deny  that  they  have  done  any  thing  of  these  par 
ticulars,  and  are  too  civil  men  to  own  and  justify 
most  of  these  outrages;  but  all  the  world  knows 
the  formal  renunciations  which  are  prepared  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  submitted  to  by  these  prose 
lytes  before  they  can  be  received  and  acknowledged 
for  true  members  of  the  catholic  church  :  nor  in 
deed  would  it  be  possible  to  persuade  a  man  that 
he  cannot  be  saved  in  the  church  of  which  he  is, 
without  his  believing  that  they  are  not  saved  who 
have  died  in  it  already.  That  which  renders  all 
this  the  more  wonder! ul  and  absurd,  and,  in  so  seri 
ous  a  subject,  even  ridiculous,  is,  that  all  this  mu 
tation  is  tor  the  most  part  brought  to  pass  in  a  very 
short  time,  upon  very  little  warning  or  debate,  by 
some  person  not  half  so  well  known,  nor  half  so 
knowing,  as  many  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
long  conversed  and  been  familiar,  and  would  be 
much  fitter  to  resolve  any  serious  doubts.  I  speak 
not  of  those  few  scholars,  who  by  the  inconstancy 
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and  irresolution  of  their  own  nature,  the  melan 
choly  of  their  fortune,  or  the  scandal  of  men's  be 
haviours  who  pretended  to  be  protestants,  which  in 
the  late  revolutions  had  an  effect  upon  too  many, 
deserted  the  church  in  which  they  had  been  edu 
cated,  with  more  formality  and  leisure,  after  the 
reading  some  books  which  probably  they  had 
read  before,  and  entertaining  some  conferences 
with  men  who  knew  less  than  themselves,  and 
much  less  than  many  of  the  contrary  opinion,  with 
whom  they  might  have  conversed ;  but  I  speak  of 
the  herd  of  their  converts  in  which  they  triumph  so 
much,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  dying 
artificers,  and  old  women  and  young  girls,  vicious 
and  debauched  men  and  women,  who  never  under 
stood  the  elements  of  religion  or  virtue ;  who  being 
told  somewhat  they  never  heard  before,  by  a  man 
they  never  saw  before,  of  a  way  to  be  saved  of 
which  they  never  thought  before,  become  sudden 
ly  new  creatures,  say  all  that  the  priest  requires 
them  to  say  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  never  af 
terwards  doubt  of  their  going  to  Heaven.  An  Eng 
lish  Jesuit  once  told  me  in  Spain,  not  without  a  lit 
tle  vanity,  ot  a  good  fortune  that  befel  him  in  Lon 
don,  which  he  should  never  forget,  and  for  which 
he  often  gave  God  thanks ;  that  a  maid  servant  in 
the  house  where  he  lodged  told  him  one  day  that 
she  had  an  uncle,  an  old  man,  a  carpenter,  who 
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was  very  sick,  and  she  believed  he  would  die,  and 
therefore  prayed  him  that  he  would  go  to  him  and 
save  his  soul ;  the  charitable  father  was  willing  to 
perform  his  office,  if  she  could  procure  him  admit 
tance  to  her  uncle  in  private  ;  the  maid  told  him, 
that  his  wife  and  all  his  children,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  were  all  protestants,  and  did 
not  love  the  papists,  but  that  she  would  go  with  him 
the  next  morning,  and  that  he  should  pretend  to  be 
a  physician,  and  by  that  means  he  should  be  alone 
with  him  :  the  maid  was  as  good  as  her  word ,  and 
when  nobody  else  was  in  the  .room,  he  saw  the  old 
man  was  very  weak,  and  found  he  knew  little  of  reli 
gion,  and  thereupon  he  asked  him,  whether  he  did 
desire  to  be  saved  ?  which  he  seemed  very  heartily 
to  wish ;  and  thereupon  he  informed  him  shortly 
of  what  was  fit  and  necessary,  and  told  him  in  what 
manner  he  must  confess  and  abjure  all  his  former 
errors  and  heresies  :  which  the  good  man  did  with 
more  pregnancy  than  he  could  expect  from  the  weak 
ness  he  was  in  and  from  his  former  life ;  all  which 
he  imputed  to  the  wonderful  grace  of  God ;  upon 
which  he  absolved  him,  and  reconciled  him  to  the 
church,  whereupon  the  poor  man  appeared  very  joy 
ful  ,  and  the  maid  told  him,  that  he  died  the  next 
morning  very  comfortably;  and  the  good  father  said, 
he  never  called  this  to  his  remembrance,  as  he  did 
very  often,  but  it  tilled  his  heart  with  joy :  and  it 
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is  very  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  pro 
selytes  are  of  this  man's  talent,  and  as  easily  caught 
as  he  was. 

These  are  the  tragical  professions  and  conces 
sions  which  are  the  forerunners  and  preface  to 
every  man's  deserting  the  church  of  England,  be* 
fore  he  can  be  received  into  that  of  Rome  ;  every 
particular  whereof  contains  some  heinous  sin  which 
he  is  bound  to  commit,  upon  a  probable  hope  of 
salvation,  of  which  he  might  have  been  more  assu 
red  without  the  charging  his  conscience  with  those 
sins;  and  all  which  must  render  his  condition  more 
hazardous  than  theirs,  who  have  stupidly  rested  in 
the  ignorance  of  their  education,  ana  acquiesced  in 
that  religion  which  their  friends  have  chosen  for 
them,  and  their  country  enjoins  them  to  profess 
and  practise;  and  distinguishes  those  who  leave 
the  church  of  England,  from  those  who  have  beea 
bred  in  the  other.     And  together  with  this  they 
lose   that  which   is   the  greatest   confidence  and 
comfort  of  religion,  the  certitude  of  it,  that  they 
know  clearly  and  without  dispute  what  they  are 
to  believe,  and  what  they  are  to  do:  we  all  can 
and   do  with   a  good  conscience  pronounce  the 
creed,  which  we  are  enjoined  by  the  church  to  be 
lieve;  we  do  understand  those  twelve  articles,  and 
heartily  conform  to  them  ;  and  we  do  understand 
what  duties  God  and  the  church  have  prescribed 
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to  us,  which  we  are  sure,  according  to  the  faculties 
we  have,  we  are  able  heartily  to  endeavour  to  ob 
serve  and  practise:  but  I  much  doubt,  whether 
our  new  convert  can  believe,  or  whether  he  be  in 
formed  he  must  believe  the  article  of  the  coun 
cil  of  Trent,  and  the  bull  to  boot,  which  he  is  bound 
as  absolutely  to  believe  as  the  other  twelve,  and 
to  do  many  other  things  which  he  was  free  from 
before ;  and  in  which  the  English  catholic's  condi 
tion  is  much  harder  than  other  men's;  for  no  other 
catholics  are  bound  to  believe  and  do  more  than 
is  contained  in  those  articles  which  are  received 
and  accepted  by  the  state  under  which  they  live  ; 
but  the  English  catholics,  because  the  crown  hath 
accepted  and  received  no  part  of  them  (which  is 
confessed  to  be  the  only  obligation  to  submit  to 
any  council  how  general  soever)  are  bound  to  sub 
mit  to  the  whole;  which  would  at  least  oblige  them 
to  read  them  over,  and  a  little  to  reflect  upon  them, 
before  they  enter  into  that  engagement,  But  their 
case  is  yet  much  worse,  by  the  absolute  uncertain 
ty  and  impossibility  to  understand  all  that  they  are 
to  believe,  and  till  that  they  are  to  do,  without  an 
entire  submission  and  obedience  to  which  their 
hope  of  salvation  is  as  desperate  as  it  was  before 
they  were  reconciled;  they  must  have  the  same 
resignation  to  what  the  church  shall  hereafter  or 
der  and  determine,  as  to  what  it  hath  already 
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done ;  which  makes  the  price  of  salvation  so  much 
dearer  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers, 
by  how  much  we  are  obliged  to  believe  and  do 
more  than  they  were  bound  to  believe  and  do: 
and  it  is  a  common  answer,  when  we  object  that 
many  of  the  fathers  were  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
that  the  church  had  not  then  declared  and  deter 
mined  the  matter ;  and  when  we  put  them  in  mind 
that  one  of  their  own  popes  was  of  this  or  that  opi 
nion,  thoy  hold  it  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  that 
he  was  then  but  a  cardinal,  and  that  it  was  before 
he  was  pope.  So  that  the  absurdity  as  well  as  the 
uncertainty  of  this  obligation  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  comply  with  it,  but  by  getting  that  un 
natural  jurisdiction  over  his  will  and  his  conscience, 
which  Bellarmine  professes  he  had  attained  to,  and 
to  which  fortress  all  other  men  are  forced  to  retire 
upon  the  defence  of  thl-  argument,  that  if  the  church 
declare  white  to  be  black,  he  will  readily  believe 
that  white  is  black.  And  to  such  a  man  no  more 
is  to  be  said,  than  that  he  hath  reason  to  thank 
God  that  it  hath  not  declared  him  to  be  a  woman ; 
which  would  hnve  given  him  some  cau^e  of  per 
plexity.  However,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  this 
slippery  sort  of  men,  who  shift  their  religion  as 
though  it  were  only  an  aci  of  curiosity  to  improve 
their  understanding  and  mend  their  breeding,  were 
well  informed  before-hand  of  the  wildness,  and  un 
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limitedness,  of  the  new  obligations  they  are  to  en 
ter  into ;  which  could  not  but  awaken  their  con 
science  to  make  some  reflections  upon  the  steadi 
ness  or  that  church  which  they  are  tempted  to  ab 
jure,  and  the  prodigious  tottering  and  instability 
of  that  they  are  to  enter  into. 

But  the  truih  is,  the  emissaries  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  are  commonly  employed  upon  those 
missions  for  the  perverting  of  souls,  never  make 
the  true  price  known  to  them  who  are  to  pay  for 
the  commodity  they  are  to  buy ;  but  shew  them 
some  specious  pans  of  it,  which  may  most  work 
upon  tho;*e  affections  and  appetites  they  discover 
them  to  be  most  governed  by,  and  conceal  all  that 
might  shock  the  integrity  of  their  understanding, 
or  some  interest  they  might  have  a  mind  to  che 
rish.  I  met  once  in  Flanders  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  had  conversed  much  and  was  well 
known  in  the  court,  though  of  no  eminent  obser 
vation  in  the  church ;  I  told  him  it  was  generally 
reported,  I  hoped  without  cause,  that  he  was  in 
clined  to  change  his  religion,  and  to  become  of 
the  Koman  communion  ;  he  answered  me  with 
some  hesitation,  that  he  had  very  great  esteem  and 
reverence  for  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he 
had  been  bred,  and  that  the  barbarous  persecution 
and  violence  under  which  it  lay  oppressed,  and 
upon  the  matter  extinguished,  had  made  him  re- 
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volve  and  reflect  upon  things  which  he  had  here 
tofore  more  perfunctorily  considered,  and  to  en 
quire  and  examine  many  other  particulars  which 
he  had  never  known  and  thought  of  before ;  and 
that  upon  the  whole  matter,  since  the  church  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  now  ceased  to  be,  he 
was  resolved  to  live  in  a  Christian  communion,  and 
therefore  it  was  probable  that  he  might  enter  into 
that  of  the  Roman.  I  told  him,  he  must  have  a 
worse  opinion  of  his  own  church,  before  he  could 
be  received  into  the  other ;  for  he  must  publicly 
and  literally  renounce  all  its  doctrine  as  heretical, 
and  put  off  and  disclaim  the  orders  he  had  recei 
ved  in  it,  before  he  could  be  acknowledged  and 
received  in  that  church.  He  replied  with  more 
warmth,  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  neither,  and 
was  well  assured  that  neither  would  be  required 
from  him;  that  they  with  whom  he  conversed, 
had  a  great  value  for  the  church  of  England,  be 
cause  it  retained  so  much  of  order  and  antiquity  ; 
and  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  quit  his  orders, 
which  he  was  resolved  never  to  do.  And  they  told 
him  very  true,  for  if  he  had  no  mind  to  be  in  or 
ders,  nobody  would  press  him  to  it ;  but  that  would 
not  do  his  business,  nor  could  he  enjoy  those  be 
nefits  and  advantages  which  he  was  to  enjoy  from 
his  conversion,  without  being  in  orders ;  and  then 
he  was  compelled  to  do  both,  which  he  was  so 
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positively  resolved  never  to  consent  to  :  so  far  he 
was  from  discerning  the  depth  of  the  water  he  was 
to  wade  through.  They  who  have  read  Mr  Cres- 
sey's  first  edition  of  his  Exomologesis,  in  which  he 
published  the  motives  that  prevailed  with  him  to 
leave  the  church,  find  some  modest  expressions  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  esteem  of  the  doctors 
and  scholars  of  it,  amongst  whom  he  had  indeed 
many  friends  ;  he  inserts  a  subscription  and  decla 
ration,  which,  he  said,  all  Roman  catholic  subjects 
would  make  of  their  indispensable  fidelity  to  the 
king  ;  he  said,  many  things  were  published  by  par 
ticular  men  as  catholic  doctrines,  which  the  church 
did  not  enjoin  ;  as  in  the  point  of  purgatory,  he  did 
believe,  nor  did  the  church  oblige  him  to  believe 
more,  that  it  is  a  place  of  acquiescence,  where  the 
soul  rests  without  pain.  I  do  verily  think  that  he 
believed  all  this  at  that  time,  and  the  book  was 
licenced  to  be  printed  by  two  or  three  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  whereof  Dr  Holding  was  one  ;  but 
this  temper  was  so  little  liked,  besides  his  oversight 
in  the  point  of  purgatory,  for  want  of  being  well 
read  in  the  council  of  Trent,  that  there  was  a  se 
cond  edition  presently  set  out,  wherein  both  the 
recognition  for  the  catholics,  and  that  of  purgatory, 
and  many  other  particulars,  are  quite  left  out ;  and 
all  the  contemptuous  expressions  of  the  church  of 
England  are  inserted,  and  more  bitter  arid  virulent 
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invectives  against  the  clergy  of  it,  than  the  ancient 
Jesuits  did  heretofore  make  use  of.     Of  which  I 
took  notice  to  Mr  Cressey  afterwards  at  Paris ;  and 
for  which,  out  of  countenance,  he  made  me  no 
other  answer,  than  that  many  exceptions  had  been 
taken  to  his  first  edition ;  and  that  by  his  superiors' 
command  he  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
person,  whom  he  named,  to  be  again  set  out ;  and 
that  such  things  were  left  out  and  others  put  in  as 
they  thought  fit,  and  of  which  he  had  no  notice  till 
the  second  edition  was  published.     To  such  scan 
dalous  reproaches  arethese  proselytes  exposed,  by 
those  who  first  corrupt  and  seduce  them,  without 
letting  them  know  the  utmost  that  will  be  expected 
from  them,  until  they  are  gone  too  far  to  retire ; 
and  then,  warmed  and  chafed  between  anger  and 
shame,  they  first  contract  an  impudence,  and  then 
an  animosity  against  those  whom  they  have  injured 
and  provoked,  and  think  it  the  best  manifestation 
of  their  zeal  to  their  new  religion,  to  prosecute 
their  old  with  all  the  scandals  and  calumnies  their 
new  adoption  can  suggest  to  them;  and  which 
graver  and  more  confirmed  catholics,  who  have 
always  adhered  to  their  religion,  decline  and  detest. 
In  a  word,  they  who  think  themselves  not  safe  in 
a  church,  in  which  there  are  no  errors  or  corrup 
tions  admitted  and  practised,  must  make  all  the 
haste  they  can  to  the  church  triumphant ;  for  in 
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the  militant  they  will  find  little  time  to  rest,  but 
may  wander  through  all  Christian  kingdoms  with 
out  satisfaction,  and  probably  may  at  last  be  com 
pelled  to  sit  still  in  as  insecure  a  station,  as  that 
from  whence  they  begun  their  journey.  Prudent 
and  pious  men  know,  that  they  may  live  very  con 
scientiously,  and  serve  God  very  acceptably,  in  a 
church  where  some  errors  are  believed,  and  it 
may  be  taught,  and  in  which  some  incongruities 
and  indecencies  are  practised,  and  it  may  be  coun 
tenanced,  and  continue  themselves  neither  corrupt 
ed  in  the  one  or  in  the  other ;  and  that  a  man  may 
with  a  better  conscience  remain  in  that  communion, 
than  go  about  to  reform  it  by  ways  which  he  is  not 
qualified  to  put  in  practice  ;  but  he  can  very  hard 
ly,  with  the  same  testimony  of  conscience,  or  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind,  depart  from  that  church, 
because  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  he 
thinks  to  be  in  it,  and  chuse  another  church  which 
he  is  not  sure  is  free  from  all ;  less,  if  he  himself 
cannot  but  discern  as  gross  corruptions,  and  in  the 
consequence  more  pernicious  and  scandalous,  in 
that  to  which  he  is  going,  as  in  the  other  from 
which  he  is  departing  ;  and  least  of  all,  if  he  must 
be  obliged  to  commit  indecencies,  to  subscribe  or 
acknowledge  untruths,  and  profess  malice  and  ani 
mosity  against  the  one,  to  make  his  way  into  the 
other :  all  which  they  must  be  guilty  of,  who  de- 
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part  from  the  church  of  England  to  enter  into  the 
Roman.  Nor  let  them  please  themselves  with  that 
state  distinction,  between  that  church  and  that 
court,  of  which  all  the  catholic  princes  and  states 
in  Christendom  have  so  long  and  so  ineffectually 
complained ;  if  the  church  and  the  state  be  like 
Hippocrates's  twins,  that  they  always  laugh  and 
cry  together,  and  cannot  be  divided  from  each 
other,  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  receive  da 
mage  and  mischief  from  their  so  inseparable  union, 
and  are  qualified  with  authority  and  power  to  make 
a  reformation,  that  they  pull  them  asunder,  though 
with  the  expiration  of  both. 

To  conclude  :  I  must  end  as  I  begun,  and  desire 
those  of  our  own  church  not  to  make  a  plaister  too 
wide  and  too  broad  for  the  sore  it  is  to  cover,  in 
the  particular  contest  with  our  own  countrymen, 
upon  what  hath  relation  to  conscience  and  religion, 
and  in  which  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  kingdom,  are  only  concerned. 
Let  us  not  enlarge  the  controversy  then,  by  taking 
more  into  the  argument  than  is  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  by  which,  though  we  do 
not  make  our  cause  the  worse,  we  make  the  num 
ber  of  the  enemies  the  greater  to  oppose  it.  But 
since  it  is  a  singular  case,  and  concerns  only  in 
dividual  persons,  let  us  so  proceed  with  them,  that 
as  they  are  a  sect  by  themselves,  so  all  catholic 
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kings  may  look  on  unconcerned,  and  find  no  war 
made  on  their  religion,  of  which  we  do  not  take 
upon  us  to  judge.     And  if  the  pope,  who  is  the 
sole  monarch  they  acknowledge,  and  who  disclaims 
all  correspondence  with  the  king,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  take  upon  him  to  govern  his  subjects, 
and  who  in  truth  may  think  himself  bound  in  ho 
nour  to  defend  them,  who  without  fear  of  God  or 
man  so  obstinately  adhere  to  his  particular  inte 
rest  ;  I  say,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  make  it  his  quarrel, 
we  shall  well  enough  defend  ourselves  against  his 
artillery  of  all  sorts,  spiritual  and  temporal,  against 
his  excommunications,  bulls,  deprivations,  and  ju 
risdictions  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  all  other 
catholic  princes  and  states  may  revolve  and  re 
flect  upon  so  many  particulars  in  the  matter  of  the 
contest,  and  the  manner  of  the  prosecution  of  it, 
which  may  concern  themselves,  that  they  will  ra 
ther  endeavour  to  reduce  him  to  that  sobriety  of 
understanding,  and  to  that  modesty  of  pretences, 
which  are  necessary  tor  the  peace  and  preservation 
of  Christendom,  than,  by  siding  with  .him,  contri 
bute  materials  to  a  fire  that  may  burn  their  own 
palaces,  as  it  hath  too  often  and  too  furiously  some 
times  flamed  there.     Since  all  other  experiments 
have  been  tried  for  the  composing  and  suppressing 
these  domestic  affected  distempers  against  a  party 
in  our  own  bowels,  which  will  set  their  own  con- 
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science  against  the  conscience  of  the  state,  to  the 
apparent  hazard  of  the  peace  thereof;  let  us  have 
recourse  for  remedy  to  the  law,  which  we  have  not 
yet  tried,  and  which  must  be  submitted  to  by  all 
subjects.     We  find  that  conferences,  disputations, 
and  books  are  so  far  from  extinguishing  the  fire, 
that  they  do  not  allay  the  heat  of  it ;  on  the  con 
trary,  they  raise  the  spirit  to  a  ruder  blaze,  and 
that  people  to  an  insolence,  the  enduring  whereof 
is  dishonourable  to  church  and  state.     What  we 
principally  contend  upon,  the  fathers  knew  no 
thing  of,  who  preached  all  submission  and  obe 
dience,  even  to  death,  under  heathen  emperors; 
nor  were  any  Christians  known  or  heard  of,  in 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  who  durst  avow  a 
disobedience  to  their  princes,  or  to  introduce  an 
authority  superior  to  theirs  in  their  own  dominions. 
In  other  controversies,  both  sides  with  equal  con 
fidence  appeal  to  them,  and  profess  to  be  equally 
supported  by  them ;  they  cite  the  same  places  and 
the  same  pages  to  either  of  their  purposes,  and 
differ  as  much  upon  the  interpretation  of  them ; 
they  accuse  each  of  falsifying  quotations,  when  it 
often  falls  out  that  they  conclude  from  different 
editions :  besides  that,  they  frequently  find  con 
tradictions  between  several  of  the  fathers,  as  they 
are  of  different  senses  one  from  another ;  and  as 
they  seem  to  be  of  one  opinion  by  what  they  say 
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in  one  place,  and  of  another  in  what  they  say  in 
another  phce,  and  upon  another  occasion  ;  nor  doth 
either  side  acquiesce,  or  pretend  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  any  one  father  in  all  that  he  delivers. 
So  that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  concord  between 
us  from  any  determination  of  the  fathers  ;  and  they 
who  most  cry  un  their  authority,  and  pretend  to  be 
entirely  governed  by  them,  do  in  truth  most  con 
tradict  their  opinions  and  undervalue  their  per 
sons,  General  councils  are  of  so  sacred  estimation 
and  reverence,  that  neither  party  hath  the  impu 
dence  to  deny  a  total  resignation  to  them ;  and  by 
the  law  of  England,  whoever  doth  deny  any  one 
doctrine  that  is  established  by  the  four  first  gene 
ral  councils,  is  declared  a  heretic,  and  prosecuted 
as  such:  but  neither  of  those  councils  meddles 
with  any  of  our  differences ;  but  they  have  others 
which  would  serve  their  turns,  which  were  not 
called  impartially  to  examine  the  ground  and  rea 
son  of  any  opinions,  but  positively  to  condemn 
those  who  believed  or  maintained  them,  with  cir 
cumstances  so  gross  and  uningenuous,  that  they 
are  not  received  or  acknowledged  in  the  dominions 
of  many  catholic  princes  ;  so  that  nobody  can  look 
upon  those  as  general  councils  :  there  is  an  end 
then  of  any  hope  of  concord  from  that  authority. 
The  pope  indeed  might  do  very  much  towards  a 
perfect  reconciliation  ;  but  it  must  be  so  wholly  at 
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his  own  charge,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
it  from  him ;  though  he  would  have  his  own  spiri 
tual  office  invade  and  oppress  the  temporalities  of 
all  other  princes,  he  is  well  content  that  his  tem 
poral  authority  shall  so  totally  subdue  his  spiritual 
function,  as  not  to  suffer  it  to  perform  any  part  of 
the  office  of  a  catholic  or  Christian  father ;  and 
accounts  it  the  highest  sacrilege  to  part  with  the 
least  privilege  or  authority,  which  the  worst  of  his 
predecessors  was  ever  possessed  of,  or  usurped  or 
extorted  by  the  highest  tyranny,  from  the  most 
injured  and  oppressed  princes.  There  is  no  reme 
dy  then  to  resort  to,  but  established  laws,  or  arms  ; 
the  latter  might  cure  the  disease,  but  it  must  be 
by  killing  the  p  :tient,  and  it  would  much  sooner 
extirpate  the  persons  than  root  out  either  of  their 
opinions ;  and  there  is  no  cause  to  employ  arms 
where  the  laws  can  exact  obedience.  Thither 
then  we  ought  to  repair,  and  employ  those  laws 
which  the  piety  of  the  church  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  state  have  prescribed  for  reduction  of  all  re 
fractory  persons  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
If  it  be  alleged,  that  that  expedient  hath  been 
likewise  tried,  and  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  either 
of  the  other ;  the  strictest  execution  of  the  severest 
laws  hath  produced  no  reformation.  It  may  be  so; 
nor  will  1  say,  that  it  may  be  a  stricter  and  more 
constant  execution  of  them  would  have  done  it.  I 
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do  not  wish  it,  I  do  pray  against  it;  and  probably 
the  as  strict  execution  of  the  mildest  might  have 
done  more  good.  But  if  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  be  proper  for  the  work,  let  new  be  enacted, 
which  may  be  obeyed  or  vindicated ;  and  let  not 
the  state -be  without  fit  laws  to  secure  itself,  and 
to  provide  for  all  things  which  are  necessary  there 
unto  ;  and  an  end  put  to  all  disputes  by  positive 
determination;  and  that  no  men  may  enjoy  bene 
fit  and  protection  from  part  of  the  laws,  who  will 
not  pay  obedience  to  the  whole:  the  suffering 
whereof  accuses  the  government  of  impotence,  and 
threatens  it  with  ruin. 
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